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TO IHE READER. 

In this second edition, the transhition of Ari^^totle's 
Rhetoric has been again carefully compared with the 
Greek, and revised and corrected throughout. Nu- 
merous explanatory and illustrative notes have also 
been added ; as well as a marginal analysis, which it is 
presumed will be found of much service to the reader. 

The famous Thomas Hobbes' Brief of the Art of 
RJietorick, " containing in substance all that Aristotle 
hath written in his three books on that subject," and 
forming the best summary of this noble science, has 
been again reprinted from the scarce edition published 
at London in 1681. A body of Analytical Questions, 
for self-examination, has also been appended. 

With these improvements, the Publisher confidently 
hopes that the present volume will be found to contain, 
not only the most faithful version of the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, but the best helps for the due understanding 
and retaining the sense thereof. 

Oxford, November, 1832. 
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CHAP. I. 

That Rhetoric, like Logic, is conversant with no defi- 
nite class of subjects; that it is useful; and that its 
business is not absolutely to persuade, but to recog- 
nise topics Jitted to persuade. 

Rhetoric* is the counterpart of logic**; since both i. Rhetoric 
are conversant with subjects of such a nature as it is ^ Lo^. 
the business of all to have a certain knowledge of, and 
which belong to no distinct science. Wherefore all 2. 
men in some way participate of both ^ ; since all, to a 
certain extent, attempt, as well to sift, as to maintain 
an argument ; as well to defend themselves, as to im- 

■ Aristotle appears to have contemplated a much greater variety of oc- 
casions for the exercise of his 'Pi^ropuri), than we consider proper to that 
ill-defined art, or habit, or faculty, vaguely called rhetoric. In fact, ac- 
cording to him, any man who attempts to persuade another, under what- 
ever circumstances, and with whatever object, may be said to exercise 
ptjTopixri. 

^ Muretus explains the passage as conveying a censure on Plato, who 
extolled logic, but compared rhetoric to cookery — ^if/oTroti^ru^. He there- 
fore would have it convey this meaning, " Rhetoric is the counterpart, not 
of cookery, as Plato asserts, but of his own favourite science, dialectics/' 
See also note u, p. 22. 

< Sir P. Sidney, arguing that all arts are but attempts to methodise na- 
tural subjects, says, that *' the rhetorician and logician, considering what 
in nature will soonest prove and persuade, thereon give artificial rules, 
which are still compressed within the circle of a question, according to the 
proposed matter.'' Defense of Poetry. 

B 
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That we peach^. Now, of the multitude % some do this at ran- 
can r^uce Jqjjj . others, by reason of practice, from habit ; but as 
system. it is possible either way, it is plain that the case will 
admit of our reducing these things to a system. For we 
are at liberty to speculate on the causes of the success, 
as well of those who from practice, as of those who on 
the spur of the moment, [attempt either to convince or 
to persuade]. And every one will be antecedently pre- 
pared to acknowledge that an undertaking of this de- 
scription is the business of art '. 
3. Strictures Hitherto, however, such as have compiled systems 
systems."^"* of oratory have executed a very trifling part of it ; 
for the means of making credible < alone come pro- 

^ 'EltrdZfiv Kai vvixtw, qua Ijygicians ; diroXoyiiffOai xai KarriyopHv, 
qua Rhetoricians : so that the faculties which form the basb of each of 
these arts appear to be natural to every man. Zeno elegantly illustrated 
the distinction between the two by a simile taken from the hand. The 
close power of Logic he compared to the Jist, or hand compressed ; the dif- 
fuse power of Rhetoric to the palnif or hand open. Cicero, Orator. 

' The vulgar can give reasons to a certain degree, and can examine, 
after a manner, the reasons given them by others. And what is this but 
Natural Logic 1 If therefore these efforts of theirs have an effect, and 
nothing happen without a cause, this effect must of necessity be derived 
from certain principles. The question then is. What these principles are; 
for if these can once be investigated, and then knowingly applied, we shall 
be enabled to do by rule what others do by hazard ; and in what we do, as 
much to excel the uninstructed reasoner, as a disciplined boxer surpasses 
an untaught rustic. Harris's Philosophical Arrang. ch. i. 

^ An effect is produced ; sometimes indeed accidentally, and sometimes 
from the person's having been habituated to that which he attempts. Now 
if we can ascertain and methodise the causes of this his success, so as to 
ensure the success of subsequent attempts, we shall have constructed 
something similar to an art ; for, in some points, chance and art are not 
unlike ; whence the verse of Agatho ; — 

Tixvri rvxv^ tarepU, ««* rvxijv r«xvijv. 

See Eth. Nich. vi. 4. 

8 HitrriQ* — If the translation of this word shall appear frequently to be 
vague and indeterminate, the reader is requested to observe that we have 
no equivalent expression in English ; for it is conceived that " proof" 
(the usual translation) always implies something qualified to convince the 
understanding; whereas Aristotle designates by the word Trtoric* every 
thing which has a tendency to persuade the will. It is not, however, meant 
to be denied that proof (proper /y such) frequently has, and always ought 
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perly within the sphere of the art^ but other points are 
merely adscititious. On the subject of enthymems, Neglect of 
however, which in point of fact is the very body of * '*^*«* 
proof, these men say not a word ; while on points 
foreign to the subject they busy themselves most 
mightily. Now the feeling of ill-will ^ pity, and anger, 4. Hence 
and the like emotions of the mind, appertain not to the Malii*to'Sie 
case, but refer to the judge ; so that if, in regard to all passions. 
judicial processes, matters were regulated as they now 
are in some states, (and more particularly in such as 
are well constituted,) these spokesmen would not have 
a word to say. And every one [approves the regula- 5. 
tion], whether they think that the law should hold this 
language, or whether they avail themselves of the rule, 
and positively forbid to speak irrelevantly to the case ; 
just as they do in the Areopagus, observing this usage 
properly enough. For it is not right that an orator 
should bias the judge by winning him on to anger, or 
pity, or jealousy ; since it is equally absurd as though 
one were to make a ruler crooked which he is about to 
use*. It is further evident that the pleader^s business 6. 
18 nothing more than to prove the matter of fact, either 
that it is, or is not the case ; that it has, or has not 
happened. But as to the question whether it be im- 
portant or trifling, just or unjust, whatever questions of 

to have, a tendency to pertuade ; but, at the same time, it would be too 
much to say that it is the only thing which is qualified to do so. Vide 
Mitcheirs Aiistoph. vol. i ; Pal. Diss. p. 72 ; ibid. p. 76. 

^ For a similar use of the word diaf^Xf), cf. Thucyd. lib. i, c. 127. — oif 
fdvrot TotrcvTOv T/X^rc^ov yraOilv dv airrhv rovrot ^ov ^ia/3oXi)v oitniv 

' Kpcrr/c tov vofiov Kavtav, Aristotle employs the same metaphor in 
his Ethics : — rov yap adpiarov, aopifrrog cat b kukwv i<niVt SKnrip koI 
r^C A€<rpiac oUoBofirjg, 6 fiokvfiSiPOc tavwv wpoQ ydp rb ffx^f^ ^^ 
XiOov lUTOKiviirai, cat oh fiipti 6 Kavtiiv* Lib. v, c. 10. See Lucretius, 
iv, 516.— 

Denique ut in fabrica, si prava est regula prima, 

Normaque si fallax rectis regionibus exit, 

• ••••• 

Omnia mendose fieri atque obstipa necesse est, etc. 
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this nature the legislator has not determined ; on these 
the judge must somehow or other make up his mind of 
Jdmselff and not take instructions on them from the 
7. Reasons parties at issue. It would then be most admirably 
tie as*pos- adapted to the purposes of justice, if laws properly 
sible should enacted were, as far as circumstances admitted, of them- 
the judge, selves to mark out all cases, and to abandon as few as 
1st. possible to the discretion of the judge. And this be- 
cause, in the first place, it is easier to get one or a few 
of good sense, and of ability to legislate and adjudge, 
2nd. than to get many^: and next to this, legislative enact- 
ments proceed from men carrying their views a long 
time back ; [or, from men who have reflected on the 
subject for a long time;] while judicial decisions are 
made off hand; so that it is difficult for persons deciding 
under these circumstances to assign what is just and 
3rd. expedient : and, what is most of all to the point, is this, 
that the award of the legislator is not particular nor 
about present circumstances, but about what is future 
and general ; whereas the member of a popular assem- 
bly and the judge decide on points actually present and 
definite; and under their circumstances, feelings of par- 
tiality, and dislike, and personal expediency, will, in 
many instances, antecedently have been interwoven 
with the case; and to such a degree, that one is no 
longer able, adequately, to contemplate the truth, and 
that personal pleasure or pain throws a shade over the 
8. But judgment. In regard, then, to other particulars, as I 

' As the young man can learn consequences (on) ere he discovers prin- 
ciples (^u(n. Eth. lib. i.) so can most men better judge of individual cases 
by liKaoTix-fi 0p6vi7<nci than frame laws by vofioQtrtKri fpovtjag (Eth. lib. 
vi). And this is proved by the universal bias of orators to individual 
cases founded on law. To borrow an illustration from the arts, we may 
say that as a person placed in the centre of a landscape has a fuller view 
of any individual object in it than the painter himself, but loses propor- 
tionately the general effect ; so the judge can discern all the particulars of 
a given case, but cannot, as the legislator who contemplates at a distance, 
view so well the general bearings and effects of any law when united or 
contrasted with others. Cf. also the Ethics, lib. v, c. i.— 6pOwc M^v v6fiO£ 
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observed, it is right to leave the judge a discretion in aaestions of 
as few as possible °* : but questions of fact, whether it mugt b^'j^ft 
has or has not taken place, will or will not happen, to him. 
does or does not exist; all such it is necessary^ to 
abandon to the discretion of the judges ; since it is not 
possible that the legislator ever should foresee them. 

If these things be so, it is plain that they embrace in 9. 
their systems matters foreign to the subject, who give 
us explanations of the other points, as for instance — 
what the proem, and the narration, and the other divi- 
sions, ought severally to embrace : for in these treatises 
they busy themselves about nothing else, except how 
to render the judge of a certain disposition ; while on 
the subject of those means of persuasion, recognised 
by art, they discover nothing; and yet this is the 
source whence an orator may become a good reasoner. 
And it is for this reason that, notwithstanding the 10. Kea- 
same system is conversant about deliberative and judi- ^°q Zi^iet 
cial cases, and although the business of the senate is judicial to 
more honourable, and embraces higher social interests, oratory. 
than that whose subject is merely the transactions of 
individuals; yet about the former they say not one 
word, while all undertake to frame systems of judicial 
pleading. And° they are not without a reason for this, 

■ Cf. Hooker, v, $ 9, p. 36. 

" It is not in the nature of things that any human legislator should de- 
termine on the infinite number of j>ouihU cases ; or that he should not, 
with regard to some, be an unsafe g^ide to our decisions : for the last of 
these inconveniences we have a remedy in kTruiicua \ since equity is, as he 
subsequently describes it, rb tov ISiov vofiov Kat yiypofifuvov IXXfififta, 
and rb irapd rbv yiypafifiivov vSfiov diKoiov, — lib. i, c. xiii, § 13. And 
again in the Ethics, itravopBiafxa vofiov, y IXKtiirfi iid rb icaOoKov, v, 10. 

* This error is a consequence on the one mentioned before, § 3 : from 
the disregard there noticed of the enthymem and iritrTte, orators are na- 
turally led to attach themseWes to that branch of public speaking which 
requires enthymem least ; and such is judicial pleading, inasmuch as the 
cause there rests mainly on evidencef properly so called, on the drcxvai 
viffrccc* Aristotle himself gives as another reason for this preference, the 
greater ease of judicial oratory (vide lib. iii, c. xvii, § 10). And this 
he proves, first. becaus<> that which has been is plain to all, even to di- 
viners ; secondly, the orator iiaving law for a premiss, the demonstration 
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since in deliberative speeches it is less worth while to 
state matters foreign to the subject, and a deliberative 
speech admits less of malicious sophistry than judicial 
pleading, but is more widely interesting ; for here the 
judge [i. e. the senator] decides on questions which 
nearly interest himself, so that no more is necessary 
than to prove that the question stands just as he, the 
adviser, asserts. In judicial questions, however, this 
is not sufficient, but it is worth while to engage the 
hearer; for the decision is about a case which does 
not affect himself: so that the judges looking to their 
own gratification, and listening with a view to amuse- 
ment, surrender themselves up to the pleaders ; and, 
strictly speaking, do not fulfil the character of judges'. 
On which very account the law, in many places, as I 
before remarked, forbids the saying any thing irrelevant; 
but there [in deliberative assemblies] the judges are, of 
themselves, careful enough of this. 

ii easier. To these reasons may be added one which the master of Alex- 
ander would not willingly have allowed, namely, the loss of liberty to 
Greece, and the consequent loss of all interest in deliberative questions, 
to men whose future fates were totally out of their own power. 

P A writer in the Quarterly ItwUw, No. 26, after contrasting the 
perplexity of English law with the simplicity of Athenian jurisprudence, 
says, " This simplicity in the law made it the orator's business less to hunt 
for cases and precedents than to discriminate character ; less to search for 
errors in a bill than for flaws or errors in a witness's life or testimony. 
And the prevalence of this practice may be inferred from a subsequent 
passage in this book (c. ix, § 38), where Isocrates is mentioned as an 
adept in the comparison of cliaracters, " which," says Aristotle, '* he used 
to do to further his familiarity with judicial pleading." To this we may 
subjoin the following remarks of Mitford on a speech of Alcibiades : '* The 
multitude ordinarily composing an Athenian court of justice was so great, 
that the pleaders always addressed it as under the impulse of the same 
interests, and subject to the same feelings as the general assembly, and 
equally without responsibility. Impartiality was never supposed ; the 
passions were always applied to ; and it never failed to be contended be- 
tween the parties, which could most persuade the jurors that their interest 
was implicated with his, and that by deciding in his favour they would be 
gainers." Hist, of Greece, vol. v, p. 94. So also Xenophon, in his Athe- 
nian Republic, c. i, § 13. — iy ri role SiKaarripioiQ ov tov ^ucaiov avToic 
fUXfi fioXXoi/ fi rov avToXQ ^vfi^ipovroQ, 
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But as it is plain that an artificial system is conver- n. Hea- 
sant about the means of making credible, and, as this thri^aan 
is a sort of proofs (because we are then most persuaded ^^^^ P'^^- 

I . \i 1 .11 ,x 1 ably be the 

when we conceive that the point has been proved,) but best rheto- 
the proof of rhetoric is enthymem, (and this, to speak "^**"- 
generally, has the most sovereign effect of all the 
means of persuasion ;) and the enthymem is a sort of 
syllogism ; since too it is the province of logic to con- 
sider equally every sort of syllogism, whether of that 
art as a whole, or of some particular branch of it ; then 
these points being admitted, it is evident that the man 
best able to consider the question, out of what sources 
and how the syllogism arises, will moreover be in the 
highest degree capable of employing enthymems ; pro- 
▼ided he make himself acquainted, besides his logic, 
with the kind of subjects about which enthymems are 
conversant, and what differences they exhibit as com- 
pared with the syllogism of logic. Because it be- 
longs to the same faculty of the mind to recognise both 
truth and the semblance of truth ; and more than this, 
mankind have a^ tolerable natural tendency toward that 
which is true ; and, in general, hit the truth ; where- 
fore an aptness in conjecturing probabilities belongs to 
him who has a similar aptness in regard to truth. It 
is plain, then, that other rhetoricians embrace in their 
systems, points foreign to the subject, and what rea- 
sons they have for inclining to the subject of judicial 
pleading in preference to the other branches of rhe- 
toric. 

But rhetoric is useful, because truth and justice are 12. utility 
in their nature stronger than their opposites ; so that p^^^*'**"^ 
if decisions be made, not in conformity to the rule of ist. 
propriety, it must have been that they have been got 
the better of, through fault of the advocates them- 
selves : and this is deserving reprehension. Further- 2nd. 



1 UifvKa<nv iKavCjg, have naturally a considerable aptitude toward what 
is true. 
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more in the case of some people, not even if we had the 
most accurate scientific knowledge, would it be easy 
to persuade them were we to address them through 
the medium of that knowledge ; for a scientific dis- 
course, it is the privilege of education [to appreciate], 
and it is impossible that this [should extend to the mul- 
titude']; but we must construct our means of per- 
suasion, and our addresses through the medium of 
ordinary language ; as in fact I stated in my Topics, 
'* on the manner of communicating with the multitude." 

3rd. Again, too, we ought to be able to persuade on oppo- 
site sides of a question ; as also we ought in the case 
of arguing by syllogism : not that we should practise 
both, for it is not right to persuade to what is bad ; 
but in order that the bearing of the case may not 
escape us, and that when another makes an unfair use 
of these reasonings, we may be able to solve them'. 
Now, of all the other arts there is not one which em- 
braces contraries in its conclusions; but logic and rhe- 
toric alone do this ; for they are both in an equal de^ 
gree * conversant about contraries ; not, however, that 
these contrary subjects present equal facilities: but 
the true and better side of the question is always lux- 
iurally of a more easy inference, and has, generally 

4th. speaking, a greater tendency to persuade. To illus- 

' The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and lan- 
guage : the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate without effect on the 
ear of a peasant. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c. 1, note 90. 

■ In the words of Falconbridge, let the orator resolve to 



«( 



smack of observation ; 



Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn." 

t Riccobon remarks, that a person may at first be inclined to doubt the 
truth of the assertion that Rhetoric and Logic aloM recognise contraries ; 
seeing that music, for instance, recognises harmony and discord ; gram- 
mar, the improprieties and the proprieties of language, etc. This doubt 
is however removed, he says, by the word ofioiwg, for these alone recog- 
nise with equal propriety each of the two contraries j whereas other arts 
apply more strictly to one than to another. 
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trate further the utility of rhetoric^ it were absurd , if, 
while it is disgraceful for a man not to be able to assist 
himself by his person, it were not disgraceful to be un- 
able to do this by his speech, which is more a pecu- 
liarity of man than the exercise of the body". If, how- 13. Objec- 
ever, [any one should object*] that a person, unfairly JhJ^abm«*^ 
availing himself of such powers of speaking, may be, of it an- 
in a very high degree, injurious ; this is an objection 
which will lie in some degree against every good in- 
discriminately, except virtue ; and with especial force 
against those which are most advantageous, as strength, 
health, wealth, and generalship. Because, employing 
these fairly, a person may be beneficial in points of the 
highest importance ; and, by employing them unfairly, 
may be equally injurious. 

That rhetoric, then, is conversant not with any one 14. End 
distinct class of subjects, but like logic [is of universal ^f f^hetoric. 
applicability], and that it is useful, is evident; as also 
that its business is not absolute perstuunon'' ^ but to con- 

" This is an ^ minori argument, to understand the full force of which 
we ought to bear in mind the great importance attached to the SvvafitiQ 
dy^vuTTiKT^ by the Greeks. 

* Non tamen idcirco crimen liber omnis habebit : 

Nil prodest quod non laedere possit idem. 
Igne quid utilius 1 Si quis tamen urere tecta 

Comparat, audaces instruit igne manus. 
Eripit interdum, modo dat medicina salutem, 

Quaeque ju?ans monstrat, qusque sit herba nocens. 
£t latro, et cautus praecingitur ense viator : 

Ille sed insidias, hie sibi portat opem. 
Discitur innocuas ut agat facundia causas : 

Protegit hxc sontes, immeritosque premit. "^ 

Ovid. Trist. lib. ii, I. 265. 

f Having told us what we may expect from Rhetoric, he now tells us 
what we are not to expect from it. Persuasion, though the end, is not the 
duty of rhetoric : " Officium eju$ facultatit videtur e$u, dicere appotits ad 
penuadendum: T lint , per ituidere dietione." (Cicero de Inv.) In the arts 
whose foundation is conjectural [(rroxaarucat rcxvat], among which we 
must class rhetoric, if the artist had done all that the case admitted, his 
duty was conceived to have been fulfilled, and he was entitled to commen- 
dation though he had entirely failed of success. 
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sider on ererj sobject what means of pemuskiD are 
iDberent in it ; jost as is also the case in ererr other 
art : for neither is it the daty of medicine to render its 
patient iealiiy, but to bring him on as Eir as the case 
admits; for it b nerertheless rerj possible to treat 
properiy eren such as may be incapable of again par- 
taking of health : and besides thb [it is evident] that it 
belongs to the self-same art to obsenre both the real 
and seeming means of persuasion; just as it b incum- 
bent on logic to consider syllc^;bms and apparent syl- 
pi&reacc logisms. And thb b the case, because the character 
jllj^^f^^ of sophist does not consbt in the faculty' [for the fo- 
*^ ^/^* gicioM possesses thb as well as he,] but in hb fixed 
oC the design [of abusing it*.] Here [in rhetoric], however, 

* That he b consisteiit in thus cbssimBg chanctets acooidiiig to their 
wtaral primeipUt, will appear from his applicatkio of the appellatioo 'AXa> 
Z^ by the same rule in the Ethics : One iv ry crvofut tarir o aXaZ^» 
dXX' iy ry v^potupinL. Ethics, ir, c. 7. 

* In order more fully to illustrate the nature of rhetoric, Aristotle has 
considered it throughout this chapter as analogous to logic. Each, he 
says, is founded on a faculty naturally posseBcd by all men ; each is use- 
ful, and ^f»plicable with equal propriety to any class of subjects whatever. 
Besides this, logic and rhetoric alone, of all axts, are tquaUy couTersant 
with opposite inferences; and of course with sound and specious aigu- 
ments, (whether in the form of syllogism or enthymem). Now as logic and 
rhetoric are in their own nature indifferent to truth or falsehood, it must 
require an act of choice in either case to select the former or the latter, and 
the constant repetition of that choice will ultimatehr form a corresponding 
habit. Hence the ^coXcrrucoc may be considered as ivyofui <n>fumfc> 
and the ao^iar^ as iwofut fioXicrucoc. But when logic is prostituted 
to the support of false propositions, by the bad principles (the xpooipcmc) 
of its professors, it is branded with the name of s^*phi$tru, and the persons 
who so misapply it are called sophists : whereas, in the case of rhetoric, 
no such distinction in reference to the principles of its professors ever ob- 
tained ; but the name of orator is enjoyed equally by all who are masters 
of the art, whether they exercise it fairly or not, Ivratfda piv, lorai 6 pkv 
kotA Ttfw iirurnipifv, 6 it Kard rifv ^poaipcfftv, 'Pi^niip. A reason for 
this distinction may perhaps be furnished from the nature of the subject- 
matter respectively. The subject-matter of logic is aXiiBig, which is uni- 
form, absolute, and admits not of degrees. Hence the sophistical logician 
may fairly be supposed aware of the fallacy he uses, and is stigmatised 
accordingly. Bui the subject-matter of rhetoric l»eini: to opowv ry dX^- 
fti (v, i 11>, or TTi^i-br, has many and various degrees, from the lowest 
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the one who is considered in reference simply to his 
knowledge of the art^ as well as he who is considered 
in reference to his moral principles^ is indiscriminately 
designated an orator. But in logic, a sophist is called 
so in reference to his moral principles ; a logician, how- 
ever, without reference to his principles, simply as re- 
gards the faculty he is master oC 

However, commencing from this point, let us attempt 15. 
to treat of the system both from what sources and in 
what manner we shall be able to attain the proposed 
objects ; having then once more, as at the outset, de- 
fined what this art is, let us treat of what remains. 



CHAP. II. 

Definition of Rhetoric, — E*Vi? : — 2ij/x€roy : — T€/c/Aif^ioy : — 
tfieir differences. — Example. 

Let us define rhetoric to be, " A faculty of consider- 1. Defini- 
mg all the possible means of persuasion on every sub- ^^ic. 
ject ;" for this is the business of no one of the other 
arts, each of which is fit enough to inform or persuade 
respecting its own subject ; medicine, for instance, on 
what conduces to health or sickness; and geometry, 
on the subject of relations incidental to magnitudes; 
and arithmetic, on the subject of numbers; and in the 
same way the remaining arts and sciences. But rhe- 
toric, as I may say, seems able to consider the means 
of persuasion on any given subject whatsoever. And 
hence I declare it to have for its province, as an art, 
no particular limited class of subjects. Now of the 2. Two 
means of effecting persuasion, some originate in the ^^^j^^ 
art, others independently of it. By inartificial I mean ivrixvoi, 

presumption up to moral certainty. Here then a fallacy is not so easily 
discoverable, even by the orator himself; and candour requires us not to 
brand as nwral what after all may be merely menial imperfection in the 
speaker. 
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whatever are not furnished forth by our own means, 
but which are in existence already, as witnesses, tor- 
ture, deeds, and all of this kind ; by artificial, such as 
may be got up by means of the system, and by our own 
talents. So that as regards these, we have to employ 
the one class, to discover the other. 
3. Of means of persuading by speaking there are three 
species **: some consist in the character of the speaker; 
others in the disposing the hearer a certain way; others 
in the thing itself which is said, by reason of its proving, 

4. i. Cha- or appearing to prove, the point. [Persuasion is ef- 
[J^'JJ[^* fected] by means of the moral character, when the 

speech shall have been spoken in such a way as to 
render the speaker worthy confidence: for we place 
confidence in the good to a wider extent, and with less 
hesitation, on all subjects generally ; but on points 
where no real accuracy exists, but there is room for 
doubt, we even entirely confide in them. This feel- 
ing, however, should arise by means of the speech, and 
not by reason of its having been preconceived that the 
speaker is a certain kind of man. For it is not true, 
as some treatise-mongers lay down in their systems, of 
the probity of the speaker, that it contributes nothing 
to persuasion ; but moral character nearly, I may say, 

5. ii. Feel- carries with it the most sovereign efficacy in making 
wSitor. * credible*^. [Persuasion is effected] through the me- 
dium of the hearers, when they shall have been brought 
to a state of excitement under the influence of the 
speech; for we. do not, when influenced by pain or joy, 
or partiality or dislike, award our decisions in the same 
way ; about which means of persuasion alone, I de- 
clare that the system-mongers of the present day busy 

** n/<rrccc ^iOL rdv \oyov, or artificial, of three kinds, kv rtf ^9c7 tgv Xi- 
yovTOQ — Iv ry rhv ^.KQoarriQ ^mOetvai xrioc — Iv aim^ r</> Xoyy. 

^ Tn 80 high estimation did Menander hold the manner of an address, 
that he attributed the whole effect to it ; — rpoTrof toB* b TreiOutv tov Xt yov- 
roQ, ov \6yoQ. And as Plutarch observes upon this line, xal Tpoiroc fikv 
ovv Kai Xoyof f; TPD'HOS AlA' AOTOY. De Audiend. Poet. t. i, Op. 
Mor. p. 125. edit. Wyttenb. 
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themselves. On the subject of tbesei however^ some 
light will be afforded, when I speak on the subject of 
the passions. 

Men give credit from the force of what is said, when 6. iii. The 
out of the means of persuasion which attach to each ^^^ *^" 
subject, we evince the truth, or that which appears so. 
Now as persuasion is effected by these means, it is 7. Rhetoric 
plain that it will be the privilege of him who is able to " oTalec^ 
draw inferences syllogistically, and to take a full view tics and Po- 
of the subject of morals, and of the virtues, and thirdly 
of the passions, both what each of the passions is, of 
wfiat nature it is, and/rom what causes, it is engendered, 
and how : so that the fact is, that rhetoric is, as it were, 
a kind of off-shoot of logic, and of that department of 
moral philosophy which it is fair to call the science of so- 
cial life **. Whence rhetoric is invested with the costume * 
of that science, as well as its professors, partly from 
inexperience, partly arrogance, and in part from other 
human causes; because, as I stated at the outset, it is 
a sort of subordinate division of logic, and portraiture 
of it ; neither of them being a science of any one defi- 
nite subject, as to what may be its nature ; but both 

* IloXirtin). For an explanation of this tenn — an enumeration of the 
various arts which he comprehends under it — and for an account of the 
estimation in which he holds it, see Ethics, lib. i, c. 2. 

* 'Yiro^verat. So blind are men to this affectation of rhetoric and its 
professors, that he who, having had no occasion for the display of his per- 
suasive powers, other than the ordinary course of affairs presents, would 
be accused of great arrogance were he to talk of having exercised rhetoric. 
Now Aristotle, so far from holding a person guilty of presumption for such 
an use of the term, would rather retort on the accuser the charge of igno- 
rance of its true import. For with a view to invest their art, and of con- 
sequence themselves, with an air of dignity, the professors of rhetoric, 
said he, would have the world think (some of them, poor creatures, ^t* 
&irat^tv<riav) that it was applicable exelutively to such cases as are of high 
concernment to society. This in part is true ; rhetoric is irapatpvi^ r^ 
noXiTiiaQ : but, asMajoragius observes, '* Virgulta magnam quidem cum 
arboribus quibus adnascuntur habent similitudinem, et rerum naturam re- 
dolent. Sed tamen tnulto sunt tn/'ertora, ncque tarn uteres fruetiu ferunt,** 
So far prevalent is this notion to this very day, that we only apply this 
word by way of ridicule to persuasion on ordinary topics. 
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being certain faculties for furnishing ourseWes with 
arguments. Now on the subject of the powers of the 
two, and their mutual relation, nearly enough has been 
said. 

8. Subdi- With regard to means of persuading by proving, or 
X^j;^^^ appearing to prove your point, just as in logic one is 
a^Tip induction, another syllogism, another apparent syllo- 

Entliymem, g^^^f ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ i" rhetoric ; for its ex- 
ii. Exam- ample is an induction, its enthymem a syllogism ; and 
enthymem I call rhetorical syllogism; example, rhe^ 
tarical induction. Now all orators effect their demon- 
strative proofs by allegation either of enthymems or 
examples, and, besides these, in no other way what- 
ever. So that if it be incumbent on you to prove with 
regard to any thing or person in form of syllogism or 
induction, it cannot but be (as is evident from Analy- 
tics) that each of these will be essentially the same as 

9. Exam- each of the former (enthymem and induction). And 
P^®* what the difference is between example and enthymem 

is plain from the Topics, where, on the subject of syl- 
logism and induction, it has been stated before that, 
the proving that such or such is the fact in many and 
similar cases, is called in the other art, induction ; in 
Definition this, example. But when, certain points having been 
ofSyllo- granted, there results, by virtue of these, something 
else over and above these, by virtue of their existence, 
either as generals or. particulars ; this process is, in 

10. Various that art, called syllogism; in this, enthymem ^ Rhe- 
sSetkinff. '^"^» *^ ^^ plain, enjoys each advantage ; for [with re- 
spect to it] the case, in this treatise, is the same as in 
the Methodica has been stated of logic ; the speeches 
of orators k, abounding, some in examples, others in 
enthymems ; and orators themselves being in the same 
way, some fond of example, others of enthymem. Rea- 

' Or, each style of rhetoric has its peculiar advantage. 

* 'Pijropcia, the words of an orator, modelled according to rhetoric, 
whose object it is to persuade ; — versus, \6yoc the words of a logician, 
modelled according to logic, whose object it is to convince. 
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soningSy however, conducted through the medium of 
example, are not less calculated to persuade ; but those 
of which entbymem is the characteristic are rather 
applauded^. But I will hereafter explain what is the 
cause of this, and how we are to use each species of 
proof: let us, at present^ distinguish more clearly re- 
specting these proofs themselves. Now forasmuch as n* Rhe- 

.•.••1 . • •i*^! • n tone COQsU 

that which cames persuasion with it, does so in refer- den the 
ence to some one; and either is, immediately on bein^r viBavbvfor 

° a class* Dot 

enunciated, actually of a nature to persuade, and en- an indivi. 
force belief; or [has its effect] from its appearing to ^^^' 
prove through the medium of such [as compose the 
former class]; and as no art considers particular cases; 
medicine (or example, what is wholesome for the indi- 
viduals, Socrates or Callias, but what is so for any 
person of such a constitution ; for this question comes 
within the province of art, but particulars are infinite, 
and cannot be known : so neither will rhetoric consider 
probability in reference to particular individuals ; what, 
for instance, is probable to Socrates or Callias, but 
that which is so to persons such as they are ; just in 
the same way as logic, for that art does not draw con- 
clusions indiscriminately from any subjects; for some 
things there are which appear probable even to a mad- 
man ; [yet you never would dream of arguing about and draws 
them ;] but it supplies itself from subjects which re- }.J* *"PPj»^» 
quire reasoning, as does rhetoric from subjects which jects of de- 
are usual matters of deliberation. Its business then i2.^udi- 
is respecting points about which we deliberate, and ence held 
have no art specially conversant, and before auditors 
of such abilities as are not able to take a connected 

I* Qofwl3wvrai. Twining, in his notes on the Poetic, quoting a subse- 
quent passage of this Treatise, in which this word again occurs (ii, 23,) 
translates it, " are applauded," and observes, that " the commentators 
strangely mistake the sense of this word here, and in lib. i, c. 2. They 
render it absurdly, — vehementius percellunt — perturbant maxime. Whe- 
ther an audience be pleased or displeased, to any great degree, noise is 
equally the consequence ; and the word BopvPiiv is used, sometimes for 
the uproar of approbation, and sometimes for that of dislike." 
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view of reasonings, conducted through many stages, 

nor to deduce an argument from remote principles. 

Now we deliberate on subjects which appear to admit 

of having themselves in either of two ways : for on 

questions which cannot, under any circumstances, past, 

present, or future, be otherwise ; on these, I say, no 

one deliberates, at least not while he apprehends them 

to be such^; for by such a deliberation nothing is 

13. Hence gained. And you may draw your conclusions and in- 

iie ovulxo- ferences, sometimes from premises which you have ar- 

yuTftkvwv rived at by former syllogisms; and sometimes from 

being^ ''' propositions, not syllogistically deduced, but requiring 

^®°f^y' such a process by reason of their not being probable at 

aovXKoyiff' first sight; but of these processes, it is impossible that 

Wm!rv di ^^^ former should not be hard to follow up, by reason 

<rt;XXoy«r- of its prolixity (for your hearer '^ is supposed to be a 

unadmiit(Ki "^*" ^^ merely ordinary understanding), and the latter 

— *rj^ ^ defective in persuasive efficacy, by reason of its not 

being deduced out of principles either acknowledged, 

or probable ; so that it is necessary that both the en- 

thymem and example should be conversant about points 

which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise, 

(the example answering to induction, and the enthy- 



' A man under a mistaken idea of the nature of the subject may pos- 
sibly deliberate on a question, the nature of which is fixed and necessary. 
Still, however, as long as he remains under this impression, the subject 
relatively to him is of a contingent nature. 

^ Cicero gives a similar caution : — " Hsc nostra oratio muliitudinis gst 
auribus accommodanda, ad oblectandos animos, ad impellendos, ad ea pro- 
banda quae non aurificis statera, sed quadam populari trutina examinan- 
tur.'' De Orat. lib. ii. We may further prove that this precept has its 
foundation in nature, by quoting the words of a celebrated modern writer, 
who, at least in penetration and knowledge of mankind, had few superiors : 
— " The receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one too, is short and 
easy. Take common sense quantum tufjicii; add a little application to 
the rules and orders of the House ; throw obvious thoughts in a new light, 
and make up the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and 
elegance of style. Take it for granted that by far the greatest part of man- 
kind neither analyse nor search to the bottom ; they are incajmble of pene- 
trating deeper than the surface" Lord Chesteriield's Letters. 
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mem to syllogism^) and be deduced out of few^ and fre- 
quently out of fewer intermediate propositions than the 
syllogism, in its original form, consisted of. For if any 
of these be known, it is not necessary to mention it ; for 
the hearer of himself makes this addition. For exam- 
ple, in order to convey the information that Dorieus was 
conqueror in a contest where a chaplet is the prize ; it 
suffices to say, that he conquered in the Olympic games: 
but as to the circumstance that, having conquered at 
Olympia, he got a chaplet, there is no necessity for 
adding it, because every one knows it. 

But as the necessary premises out of which the syl- 14. finthy- 
logisms of rhetoric are formed are very few, (for the ^jlJJ^ei. 
majority of questions about which decisions and consi- therfrom 
deration are exercised admit of being otherwise ; be- ^„|S,. 
cause men deliberate and consider on the subjects of 
human conduct, and all conduct is of this contingent 
nature, nor is a single branch, I may say, of these sub- 
jects necessary,) and it cannot but be that you should 
deduce contingent conclusions from premises whose 
nature is such; and necessary ones, from necessary; 
(this is evident to us from the Analytics :) I say, since 
this is the case, it is plain that the premises out of 
which enthymems are deduced, will be some of them 
necessary, but the greatest part contingent: for en- 
thymems are adduced from probabilities' (c/icora) and 



I In despair of finding adequate English expressions for the words lUbQ 
and Ofifiiiov, I have acquiesced in the usual, but erroneous translation. 
At the risk of incurring the charge of prolixity, the following are given as 
the most popular ways of explaining this di£5cult subject. Dr. Wbately 
considers this " a division of arguments according to the relation of the 
subject-matter of the premises to that of the conclusion." The cuc6c (or 
itoTi of Aristotle) he takes to be an a priori argument, which may be em- 
ployed to account for the fact supposed granted. The ojifitiov (or ^i of 
Aristotle) and example, arguments which could not be so eiftployed : vid. 
Rhetoric, p. 116. Others, again, maintain that the erifitiov is an argument 
to prove past matters, the fiic6c to prove future. The majority of com- 
mentators, however, consider the lUbt and arifuiov as propositions in difier- 
ent matter : thus, — 

C 
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jiigM i«^v*^)- And thus it foUows of necessity, that, 
v>l'^ theee, eack respectively is identified with each t>f 

««K«(. in coodn^eat mitter, io etifUiov in necessary matter. 

dM ratio of aa aiUYenal to a | 

(MTticuiar. / ^ ^ 

As a paiticnlar to an As an universal to 

uniyersal* a particular. 



nilicit process of r«*^7'«*<>*' <>' «<• T/*^ avoycatbv iv«- 
the minor term,) J I^P«>v. (Conclu- I ,^^v. (Inconclu- 
hence inconclu- V»Tf. "d only as- ^ sive. the middle 



jL^TncoTcTil i i^i,{^tn t%J:: 1 S;^' norbei^^'^l! 
L * l^mises.) l^tributed. 

Another explanation, founded on three passages, the first in the Ana- 
lytics; the second by Cicero (de Inv. i, 30.); the third in Quintilian, 
(v, c. ix, 10.) adopted by Majoragius, is as follows : The fftifuiov is some 
$9ntibUfaet, either attested by sense or reducible thereto, not a general 
truth ; hence it will be the minor premiss in the enthymem, not the major, 
the <nifut6fuvov, or thing signified by it, being the conclusion, and as the 
latter is known solely through and by the former, there is always a real 
or supposed connection between them. 

Ist. The thing signified may be contained in the tign which implies not 
only that, but something more. The latter then, as regards the former, will 
stand in the ratio of a whole to its part ; as individual or particular nature 
to common or generic : what is definite always containing or implying more 
than what is indefinite, (on which principle we are told in logic that the 
species is more of a whole than a genus^. Hence it is defined, it^ rCiv 
Ka9uui9T6v n irpb^ t6 caO^Xov, and is called dvayKaXov or rtKfirifHov' 
" Hence Quintilian observing the conclusiveness of this argument denies 
it the name of argument at all: " Non sunt argumenta, quia ubi ilia 
sunt, questio non est ;" an error resembling that made by certain modem 
philosophers, who deny the utility of logic because the premises of a syl- 
logism virtually imply the conclusion. 

2nd. The thing signified may not be contained or implied in the sign. 
The latter being more vague and indefinite than the former ; bearing to 
the thing signified the ratio of a part to the whole, as common or generic 
nature to individual or particular, wp tuv KaOSXov rl irpbt t6 icard ftipoc* 
This enthymem appears in the same mode as the first, scilicet, Barbara, 
but in the second figure, hence an illicit process of the minor term. Note, 
that as the oiifuiov is always the minor and the thing signified the conclu- 
sion, the relation here spoken of as Ka06Xov, and icard fiipog, roust be un- 
derstood not of the logical relation in the syllogism between the major pre- 
miss and the conclusion, but of the relation between two things, one spe- 
cific, the other general. Now in the tU6c enthymem, on the contrary, the 
relation of tixbg and the conclusion (Utivo icpdg 8 lUbc) is the strict 
logical relation of universal to particular, or of a generic law to its appli- 
cation in an individual instance. The ci'c^c therefore is the major premiss, 
not the minor* 

Wc see that the universal major iu the fftifiiiov enthymem cannot be the 
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the former. For probability is what usually happens, 15. Defini- 
not absolutely so, however, as some define it, but, at **^"*^ * ' 
any rate, that which, in contingent matter, has itself so 
towards that with respect to which it is probable, as an 
universal to a particular"*. But of the signs, one has i^- Three 

Oflfuiov itself, because it is detaclied from any particular relation, and in- 
volves no particular deduction : nor yet is this major, though universal, an 
iUAq, being axXwc s^d totally true, which is inconsistent with the very 
meaning of the word ** probable.'' 

Again, though the minor premiss of the cuc^c enthymem contains a sim- 
ple matter of fact, it is not a ofiiuiov, for to constitute a sign it must point 
to something else equally necessary with itself; a condition not fulfilled by 
the iUbc enthymem conclusion. Still there is so much affinity between 
the minor premiss of the lucbe enthymem, and the dvwwiiov 0i}/«toi/, that 
by converting the major premiss, with the addition of the word " probably" 
to the copula, we shall change the otifuiov into an eucdc of low degree : e. g. 

AH who have a fever breathe hard. Those who breathe hard probably 

This man breathes hard. have a fever. 

This man has a fever. This man breathes hard. 

This man probably has a fever. 

And this affinity perhaps led Quintilian to confound Aristotle's dviavvftov 
fftifuiov with his fucdc* (lib* ▼> c» ix> i B). It is this kind of " sign*' 
and the argument deducible from it, which constitutes what, in criminal 
cases, is called circumstantial evidence. 

Aristotle mentions another sort of ffrifiiiov ($ 18) which comes out a 
syllogism in the third figure, with an universal conclusion, and hence its 
error is an illicit process of the minor term. The principle on which this 
syllogism proceeds is an imperfect, precarious induction, and endeavours to 
deduce a general truth from a particular instance. The ratio, therefore, of 
the sign to the thing signified, is as one to all. This, it will be observed, 
is a new signification of the terms Ka96\ov and xaff HKOffrov, but one which 
they will obviously admit, and borne out by the example he adduces. 

llie above explanation has been given rather at length, because it is not 
generally so well known as the others, nor so easy to follow. 

*■ The usual definition of cuc^c is considered by Aristotle as too vague ; 
he limits it, therefore, to contingent matter, and would have it stand in 
such a relation to the conclusion to be drawn, as an universal to a particu- 
lar. For instance, the Corinthians at Athens state as an cuc^c, that the 
Corcyneans were addicted to piracy, their shunning alliances with other 
states, because those who would become pirates study secrecy ; but this 
broad fact is, when compared with the single case of the Corcyneans, as 
an universal to a particular, or as a whole to a part, pirates being one class 
only of the many who study secrecy as a veil to crime. It is moreover a 
case in contingent matter ; for those who study secrecy, may or may not 
be addicted to piracy. 

c2 
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difierent the same ratio as a particular to an universal; the 
J«S.^ ^' other, as an universal to a particular: and of these, 
the one which is necessarily conclusive, I call rcjc/Aiipioy; 
but the other, which is not necessary, has no name as- 
signed to it in reference to its difference [as a species]* 

17. rufiii' Now by necessary propositions, I mean those out of 

which a syllogism is adduced ; and hence this kind of 
signs is called rcK/Aif^My, for when they think it impos- 
sible to do away what has been stated, people then es- 
teem that they adduce a r€KfAvjpiov; the point having 
been evinced and concluded; for, according to the old 

18. 9rifuia language, r€KfAap is the same as '^ a boundary,'^ Again, 
yunnffia. ^j^^j.^ jg ^^^ gjgp ^hosc ratio is as that of a particular 

to an universal : thus, were one to assert, for instance, 
that *' The wise are just ; because Socrates was wise 
and just;** this then is a sign, but it may be done 
away, even supposing the premiss stated to be true; 
for it violates the rules of syllogism, as to the other**, 
when, for instance, a person alleges as a sign that a 
man is sick, his being in a fever; or says a woman 
has had a child, because she has milk ; this is a neces- 
sary sign ; which very one of the signs alone amounts 
to a r€KfAripMv; since it alone, if the premiss be true, 
cannot be done away. The other sign is in the ratio 
of an universal to a particular ; as if, for instance, one 
were to say it was a sign that a man has a fever, be- 
cause he breathes thickly. But this, even granting 
the premiss be true, may be done away : for it is very 
possible that one who has not a fever should breathe 
thickly. Now what is probability, what sign, and what 
T€KfAvipiov, and in what they differ, has been explained : 

° TiKfiiiptov, the other species of einuioy : e. g. " Ut mihi Platonis 
illud, seu quis dixit alius, perelegans esse videatur; quem cam ex alto 
ignotas ad terras tempestas et in desertum littus detulisset, timentibus cs- 
teris propter ignorationem locorum, animadvertisse dicunt in aren& geome- 
tricas formas quasdam esse descriptas ; quas ut vidisset, exclamavisse ut 
bono essent animo ; videre enim se hominum vestigia ; qus videlicet ille 
non ex agri consitur^, quam cemebat, sed ex doctrine indiciis interpre- 
tabatur." Cic. de Hep. c. xvii, p. 52. 
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" tut in the Analytics [these several gradations of proof] 
as well as the reasons why some are not correctly in- 
ferred, and others are, have been distinctly stated with 
greater clearness". As to example, it has been stated 19. li:" 
that it is an induction, and induction on what kind of fo^irtiii 
subjects; and its ratio is neither that of a part to a''"'^t'°°- 
whole, nor of a whole to a part, nor of a whole to a 
whole: but example is in the ratio of a part to parf, iiciupot 
of a similar case to a similar, when, both coming under "'"^ '"' 
the same genus, the one case happens to be better 
known than the other. For instance, you assert that 
Dionysius, in asking a guard, has views of setting up a. 
tyranny, because PJsistrutus before him, when design- 
ing this, began to ask for a body guard, and when he 
got it, established himself as tyrant; so too did Theo- 
genes, at Megara. And all other persons who have 
icted in this way, and with whom your audience are 
acquainted, become examples against Dionysius, with 
respect to whom they do not yet know whether he be 
asking a guard with this intention : and all these cases 
come under the same general premiss*', that he who is 
laying schemes to set up a tyranny, asks a guard. 
Now then the points have been stated out of which the 
proof's which have an air of demonstration are adduced. 



■> In th« Analytics, he ujt. " [he ludt i> irpjrairic Motoi:, but ilie 
(Vq/KTov profetio (o be vpiSrasic AvaliinTm), wbelhsi nccosaij u[ 
Iprolnblc. Now «n cnUij^em (ho continDW) i« an impetfecl lyllagiun, 
eomiitini! of litira anil mjpi'ia, and ibe laller are asauioed ia Ihrrt ways, 
accaidiagtD ibe number oftbe Ggurea of syllogisro (for Aiisialle made only 
-tArH), the first, isecoad, and third of lagic. In all Ihcje the oif^iitov k the 
fttoav, (i. e. Ike argumtnlum, or mimn- propontian), but (ho fini alone is 
.AvTOv." Analytic. Piior. lib. ii, e. iiix. Edit. Bipont, 

f Not u a part to a whole, foe that would be triifiiiDv ; nor as a whote 
to a put. lot thai would be nKftiipiini : uoi as a whole to a whole, far that 
WouU be tirayujyii (which, when perfect, reasons from a whole taken 
'lndirtiftuiJiy to die same lakeD collKiivlii), Eiample thertfare is in the 
' ntio Df a pan to a pan. 

' By Ibe ri aliri yii^it is underitood a commoQ cireunitlance and pio- 
I 'perty ot Mtura ; by the ro jvto caddXau, ihc general proposition lu rcfcr- 
: 10 all ludi cases, 
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The difi'erence of entliymcms is considerable, and 
. has remarkably escaped nearly every writer : it is, too, 
a difference the very same as exists between syllogisms 
in logic : for some enthymems there arc of applicability 
equal to that of rhetoric itself, in the same way that in 
logic some syllogisms are; others, according to the ex- 
tent of other arts and faculties, existing, some already, 
and others not yet comprised by rules. And hence 
those who employ them both escape the observation of 
their hearers, and if they handle them more than is 
right, pass out of their proper characters as mere ora- 
1. tors. This however will become clearer, if stated more 
in detail. I call those forms of reasoning' properly 
logical or rhetorical, in reference to which, I use the 
expression places; such are those which apply with 
equal advantage to questions of justice, and natural phi- 
losophy, and of the philosophy of social life, and to nu- 
merous other subjects which differ in species. The 
place for instance, of greater and less; for there will 
not be a whit more advantage in deducing a syllogism or 
an enthymem from this place, on a question of justice or 
of natural philosophy, than on any other subject what- 
soever; and yet there are questions specifically dis- 
tinct. But I call peculiar, all those reasonings which 
arise out of propositions conversant with each species 
and genus of subjects ; for instance, there are proposi- 
tions on subjects of natural philosophy ' out of which 
neither enthymem nor syllogism could be constructed 
respecting morals ; and on this subject, again, there arc 
others out of which will arise no reasoning respecting 
natural philosophy; this is also the case equally on 
every subject. Now the first mentioned reasonings 
the (tsxhi) will render a man informed on no class of 



' AwXin-ico^ irai puTOftKoi^, i. e. lo eiactlj correspodcliug. In poinl 
of attnt, to theic arU, ai to ba applicable ai often, awl witli Bi little 
limilntloa, is Aiej Kit Ihemtelves. 

■ 1*hiii appears cvidcnieaough; yet the wliule lyileai of judical aMrology 
mill tlie (lUitetaiy influcncu wu oDlkinf; ntore ibaa >o >Uvin|<i of the kinil. 
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Bubjects, for they are about no <listinct subject-matter: 
as to tbe other (iS'o), the orator, in proportion as lie 
makes the better 'selection of propositions peculiar, will 
imperceptibly produce a science different from mere rhe- 
toric or logic " ; for, if he light on first principles, thence- 
forth, it will no longer be rhetoric or logic which is em- 
ploying, but that science whose principles he embraces. 

The greatest number of enthymcms are constructed 22. 
out of these peculiar propositions, which are particular 
and limited ; and from the universal ones, the less. 
Just then as I did in the Topics, so here must I make 
a distinction of the peculiar ' propositions and places 
of enthymems, whence we are to deduce them. Now 
I mean by cliri, those propositions which are peculiar to 
tbe several kinds of rhetoric ; by "no., those which are 
common alike to all. Let us then treat of the special ''/i '■"' 
propositions before the others. Let us, however, Srst 
ascertain the kinds of rhetoric itself; in order that 
having distinguished them as to their number, we may 
separately ascertain the elements of persuasion and 
propositions peculiar to each ^. 



■ BeXtiw, I. e. Uiur, qua the ut in queilian is canceined ; — though a-. 
regaided bj the logician or rhBtnrician, ihej will he in fact avrtt, iuas 
much a> they tend to merge (hose faculties, whose chajacteristic is univecss 
■ |iplii:alitli1y, in that pirlicular art from whence the n-pordmr happen to 
be deduced. 

• We may here mealion thai JutXtxrivq if aol quite what we undorstanil 
by logic, but seenis latliei to have been tbe facu% u( converialiim, wliicli 
the aucients cultivaleil as a tcience, and of which logic wat a species. 
•I Zuuo, the Elealic, divided bii dialectic! mio ihrac parts: on contt- 
(jaencAi, ipwnrtrv "ixl ipurTim)." Whately's Logic. Uiog. Laeil. in Pla- 
tune, 62, $ 87. 

* He here deMgaale«, by the aiune lUij, those piopositions ot lioiilcil 
applicability which he had before called i!,a ; those, in fact, which he 
cnnuden ai cODttadiitinguithed from the roir« or giatral arguments 
which he tell* us ace applicable to a range of subjects as little limited a- 
Iba (objects of rhetoric ilielf. 

1 Ct. lib, ii, c. 22, ^ 13 , oro.xe'u)^ I'f Xiyu, xai niiro* ive«j..iporo£ ji 
1 lib. ii, c. 26, J I : ri ^ip airi Xirw araix"in' Kai rowoy. 
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CHAP. lU. 

He skews thai there are three kinds of Rhetoric; what 
is the end of each; and on what subfect we must pro- 
vide ourselves with propositions. 

1. Ad on- The species of rhetoric are three in number, for of so 
^Jl^P^^J^ many descriptions are the hearers of orations ; because 
ttiings: 1st. an oration is constituted of three things, of the speaker, 
2iiJ[ra sab- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ subject about which he speaks, and of the 
ject : 3rd. person to whom ; and to him it is that the end of the 
2 u ' speech has its reference ; I mean to the hearer. The 
of three hearer must of necessity be either an unconcerned 
^^' hearer, or a judge ; and a judge either of things past 
or to come ; one then acts as judge respecting what is 
yet to happen, as the member of a popular assembly ; 
the other respecting what has already taken place, as 
the president of a court of justice; the other respect- 
ing the abilities of the orator, as the unconcerned 

3. Hence hearer*. Thus, then, there will necessarily result 
of'i^etoric*- ^^^^ kinds of orations, the deliberative, judicial, and 
Delibert- demonstrative \ The business of deliberatipn is partly 
dicia],*'' exhortation, partly dissuasion ; for invariably those who 
Epideictic. in their individual capacities simply advise, and those 

who publicly harangue, effect one of these objects. 

Bustoesi. The business of judicial rhetoric is partly accusation, 

partly defence ; for the litigants must of course do one 

or the other of these things. Of demonstrative the 

4. rime business is partly praise, partly blame. Moreover the 

time proper to each of these respectively is, to the de- 
liberative orator, the future; for in exhorting or dis- 
suading, he advises respecting things future ^ The 

* Hoth hearers are interttied ; but the ^fiiipoc is a speculative, the irpcrr)c 
a practical, auditor. 

^ Vide Quarterly Review, July, 1822, No. liv, vol. 27, p. 391. 

* ** Pauion may be as much excited by the orator's reasoniogs oo a 
future event, as on one past -, and indeed the future, csteris paribus, pro- 
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time proper to a judicial pleader is tbe past; for il is 
ever on the subject of actions already done, that the 
one party accuses, and the other defends. To tiie de- 
monstrative orator the present time is the most appro- 
priate, for it is in reference to qualities actusUy pos- 
sessed that all either praise or blame. Orators, how- 
ever, do very frequently avail themselves of other 
times; as well by awakening a recollection of what has 
already happened, as by anticipating what is likely to 
happen. The end of each of these branches ia dif-S' 
ferent, and, as belonging to three subjects, is itself^ 
triple. 

The object of the deliberative orator is the expe- 
dient and inexpedient; for be who recommends, ad- 
vises you to adopt the better nieasuie; but he who 
dissuades, diverts you from the worse; the other con- 
siderations either of justice and injustice, of honour oc 
disgrace, he adjoins by tbe way, in addition to these 
two. The object of the judicial pleader is justice and 
injustice ; but he also embraces by the way those other 
considerations. The object of those who praise and 
blame is honour and disgrace; and these also refer 
other considerations to these* two. 

But we may take as a sign that what I have stated ^ 
is the particular object of each, tbe fact that there fg 
arc limes when tbey will not feel inclined even to raise 
a question about the other: the litigant, for example, 
will not always deny that ihe fact has taken place, or 
that it has hurt the other party ; but he never, under 
any circumstances, would admit that be has been guilty 
of injustice toward him ; for then would there be no 
need of a judicial decision. In the same way the de- 

dacM the gnilet elfccl oil us. a> ihil lo aliich ne are appniachiag, anil 
whal eveiy monieDl givei ui the added ioMreil in, which it takes frani the 
pul. BdI then tbe past has the cauDteibalanciag privilege of beiog ini- 
cepubla of iafiDitely belter leBliiDOa; bdiI evidence, from memoiy, pieuDt 
efiecU, etc.: niemDry, indeed, Ihe greal eje nf the roind, unlike ihat of lliu 
body, nai all we have l«f I behind, and rtothing bcfarQil." Camphel!, i'liii. 
of RhM. 





liberative oratov very often abandons tlie other consi- 
derations ; but as to the point that he is advising what 
is disadvantageous, or dissuading from what is useful, 
tills will he never admit; but it frequently happens 
that (on a question of invasion) they do not trouble 
themselves to make out that the subjugating a neigh- 
bouring people is not inconsistent with justice. Just 
so those who praise and blame do not consider whe- 
ther the person's conduct has been advantageous or 
disadvantageous; nay, they, in many instances, set it 
down on the score of praise, that, overlooking his own 
interests, he wrought some deed of honour : thus they 
praise Achilles, because he came to aid the cause of 
his comrade Fatroclus, with full knowledge that him- 
self was fated to die; it being in his power, [by with- 
holding that aid,] to live. To him, however, a death 
such as this was the more honourable prize : but to 
live would have been advantageous. 
7. The ora- From what has been said, it is plain that the orator 
cUra"iniist '""^^ ^''^^ ^^ ^" possession of propositions on the sub- 
liaro lEMval ject of each of these divisions, separately; for the 
vpoTaaitt. yjjj^^'pjg,^ j(|g probabiiiiies and signs, are degrees of 
proof available to rhetoric generally. It is necessary 
because syllogism, in general, is made up of proposi- 
tions, and the enthymem is a syllogism made up of the 
propositions which have been mentioned. 
a. And as it cannot be that what is impossible should 
ever heretofore have been done or should ever be done 
hereafter, but what is possible, only: as again it can- 
not be that what has not happened, or that what is 
never about to happen, ever should, the one have been 
already done, the other be about to be done : it be- 
comes necessary for the deliberative, judicial, and de- 
monstrative orator to have propositions on the subject 
of possibility and impossibility; and on the questions, 
whether a fact has or has not happened, will or will 
s, not take place. And further, since all, as well in 
praising as in blaming, as well in exhorting as in (lis- 
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suading, ss well in accusing fis in defending, attempt 
to evince not only the points I have mentioned, hut 
likewise to prove respecting this good or bud, this ho- 
nourable or dishonourable, this just or unjust, that it 
is, moreover, either great or small, whether speaking 
of the things independently, or comparing them re- 
spectively one with another: as this is the case, it is 
plain that it will be necessary to have propositions re- 
Bpccting the degrees of great and small, of greater and 
less, as well general, as peculiar to each division : what 
good, for instance, is greater or less, what deviation 
from justice, or what conformity to it ; and so in the 
same way also respecting the other subjects. The 
points then have been stated, respecting which it will 
be absolutely necessary to get at propositions. We 
must, af^er this, make a distinction between each of 
these respectively; the questions, for instance, about 
which deliberation is conversant; those, too, about 
which demonstrative rhetoric is concerned; and, thirdly, 
those about which judicial. 



CHAP. IV. 



'J7ie Questions relative to which thai Orator should he 
in possessiott of Propositions, who is about to advise 
on points of the highest concernment. 

First, then, we must ascertain what kind of good or i- 
evil it is respecting which the deliberative orator gives J^ 
his advice ; for we have seen that it is not about every "' 
kind, but about such as may or may not befal us". 
Such however as cither has or will have an existence a. 
of neeessilt/ ; such, again, as its impossible should exist 
or be produced ; respecting every such description [of 
good or evil] there never is any deliberation : neither, 'J- 



' Thii timilatiaa wu cstalilUhcd ii 
pwDt more fully. Nicb. Elh. iii, cap. 3 



i 12. He develo|ia lliii 
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all that are in fact, is there about every one even oF contingent sub- 
contingent; j^^^g. f^^ ^f g^^jg ^hich may or may not accrue**, 

some exist wUuraUy^ others are produced by chance, 
on the subject of which it is not worth while to deli- 
berate ; but evidently [he is confined to subjects] about 
which men resolve; of which character are all such as 
but where are of a nature to be referred to ourselves, and the first 
hend'a'* principle of whose creation is in our own power; for in 
power of deliberation we carry on our views thus far, viz. till we 
ance. shall ascertain whether the achievement of the object 
be possible to us or not ^ 

4. Minute Now, to enumerate in accurate detail, and to divide 
h«t>^*S' into separate species, every subject about which men 
avoided, as are wont to interest themselves ; to enter moreover into 
province of minute distinctions conformable to the standard of 
rhetoric, truth to the very utmost that the subject admits it; 

these enquiries it is not necessary, on the present occa^ 
sion, to institute, by reason that they belong not to the 
•art of rhetoric, but to some art whose province is, in a 
more peculiar manner, intellect, and truth ^; and be- 
cause many speculations more than are proper to this 

5. which is art have already been assigned to it. For that remark 
Se anafyti- ^^ true, which I have before made ; that rhetoric is 
cal and po- made up of the science of logic % and of that branch of 

litical SCI- 

' b fj^,; MixoftkviMiv Kal yiyviaBai nai ftri. It may be well to remark of 

this expression, which has occurred so often already, and will much more 
frequently in the sequel, that it is Aristotle's usual appellative for things 
contingent, things which may as teell happen at not. He has himself defined 
it thus — \iyia i* MixtvOait Kai t6 ^v^exc^ftcvov, ov fir^ &vroQ AvayKaioVf 
ri^vTOQ ^ virapxtuf, Mkv l<rrai dtd tovt Advvarov, Anal. Pri. lib. i, 
c. 13. I call that a contingent, which not being necessary, but being sup- 
posed to be, there will follow nothing impossible from such a supposition. 

c ** Inciditur omnis jam deliberatio si intelligitur non posse fieri, aut si 
necessitas afifertur." Cicero de Orat. ii. For an account of things, dward 
4ft(v, vid. lib. ii, c. 19. 

^ Such minute lesearoh, as it tends rather to bewilder, must of necessity 
be excluded from rhetoric, which is always supposed to address an audience 
of ordinary abilities ; 6 icpiri)c vvoKurai ilvai atrXoi'Q* c^^p* ii> § 13 ; 
whereas such distinctions could only be appreciated by the philosopher 
and man of education. 

« The analytical science seems to have been the analysis of arguments. 
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'-the science of social life which recognizes the subject 
of morals; and it partly resembles logic, partly the de- 
clamations of the sophists : and in exact proportion as 6. anJ »ho. 
one shall attempt to get up logic or rhetoric, not as -^['^01^3 
they are general faculties, but as distinct sciences, he ftcuiiy bui 
will unwittingly do away their nature by his encroach- joviaus ' 
ing, in the act of so tricking them out, upon sciences of'""" ^^ 

I .certain definite subject-matter, and not of words alone. 

liCt us, however, even on the present occasion, discuss 7. 

Buch points as it is worth while to enlarge upon, and 

which still reserve the more full consideration for the 

science of social life : for nearly all the questions on Five occa- 

which men dehberate, and on which the dehberative 'I""' °" " 

orator harangues, those at least of the highest con-"ie'"of''e- 

, „ , , , , liheralivc 

cernmenC, are in number/zre' ,■ and these are questions oratory. 

oi finance, of war anil peace, and again respecting the '"■ '"'^J' 

tqfegiiard of the territory, and respecting imports and /lui. 

exports, and also respecting legislature. ^' *' 

So that it will be fitting that the orator, who is about 4tii. rpo^ij. 

to give his advice on the subject of the finance of the .' ' /""' 

state, be acquainted with its revenues, both what and Finances. 

how great they may be; in order that, if any branch is 

overlooked, it may be added to the rest; and, if any 

be in default, it may be augmented. Moreover he 



' An lociel; suppoiei law (vu/iai) ; the fini objei^I of wbich is 

I frrt of iU iobabitanti interaslly (t^o^^) ; and the Kcond it> ttr. 

' |eni«ll; (fvXaic,)) ; in maintaining which war (irdXijiof) ni 

ether be aoavoidable, uul lo carry thai on, fii«d revtmia (^w&poi} are re- 
qniaite. We may observe, then, a regular gradation ia theie file question! ; 
tbongh in his eiamination of them Aristotle proceeds analytically, and taket 
■, lliat which fital preients itself ia civilised society ; najnely, the ways anJ 
meaiu. Xenophon also, in hi* Metnonihilia. reprcMiTits Socrates as using 
nearly the same five subjects and amugemODt, when dissuading Glaucou. 
• yonng Atheniao, from attempting politics too early. Perhaps Anslotle 
■my have borrowed the hint from him, Ct Xenoph. Mem. lib. iii, c. 6 : 
■nd a translation of the whole passage in the poslhumoua works of Dr. 

I' Fratiklin, vol. v. p. 77. Iji^iI. ISig. The reader will find an instance of 
rpofi pnctiied by the piratical states of Greece, in Tbucydidci, Ub. i, 
~ , ud of iripoi in the first tai levied at Rome, when the militia, were 

I* tunwd inUi a standing army, duFing the wsi with Veii. Livy, lib, iv. 
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should be acquainted with the whole expenditure of 
the state, that if any expense be superfluous it may be 
curtailed; if any too high, it may be reduced. For 
men become more wealthy, not only by adding to their 
capital stock, but by detracting from their expenses as 
well. These, however, are points which we must not 
only learn from our own experience as individuals; 
but, with a view to deliberation on these subjects, one 
ought to he qualified by a. research into the discoveries 
made by other people. 

Respecting questions of war and peace, the orator 
must needs be acquainted with the force of the state, 
how great it actually is already, and how great it ad- 
mits of becoming ; of what description also it is already, 
and what additions admit of being made to it. More- 
over he should know both what wars the state has been 
engaged in, and how it has conducted them. This 
must he needs know, not in relation to his own state 
only, but as regards frontier states also; particularly 
in the case of those with whom there is a likelihood of 
being at war, in order that toward the more powerful, 
pacific measures may be held, and that in regard to 
the weaker, it may rest with his own state to make war 
or not. He should also be acquainted with the de- 
scription of force which belongs to each state, whether 
it resemble or differ' from his own; for it is possible, 
even in this respect, to secure an advantage to yourself, 
or to have one taken by the enemy. In order to all 
which things, the orator must necessarily have consi- 
dered with attention the wars, not of his own state 
only, but those also of others, what has been their 
issue; for it is natural that from similar causes similar 
results should accrue. 
1- Moreover as regards the safeguard of the territory. 



( See Ibii poiot (oui^hcd on by Peiklcs, Thucyil. i, HI, t 
clarea Ihe rcloponnciians lo 1*0 iruXtM"''. /'V "C^C "faia 
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it should not escape bis attention hoi 
served; but he must be acquaintcil as well with thco! 
numbers, as the nature of the garrisons, and with the 
positions of the strong holds: this it is impossible that 
one not acquainted with the country should know. 
But known it must be, in order that if any garrison be 
weak, it may be reinforced; if any be unnecessary, it 
may be done away, and the force may rather maintain 
positions strictly adapted to defence. 

Again, on the subject oi prorision, the orator should ■]■ "jpo- 
know how great a consumption is suflicient to subsist jioJ,, ;„"' 
the state, and of what kind that is which arises at home, ""P"'" ami 
and what is imported; and those nations whose exports 
there is need of, and those to whose markets he wants 
to import his home productions, in order that commer- 
cial treaties and agreements may be entered into with 
them. [All this should the orator be acquainted with], 
because it is absolutely necessary strictly to preserve 
your citizens from any ground of quarrel in two of their 
relations, viz. in respect to those physically their supe- 
riors'', and those who may he serviceable in afore-nien- 
tioned points. 

Thus much then it is absolutely necessary that the 
deliberative orator should be able to consider, in order 
to the security of the state; neither is an attention to i2.v.,.o;im. 
legislation the least essential; for in its legislative en-^^"^ ""* 
actments stands the safety of the state. ^Vnd thus it 
becomes requisite, both that he should know how many 
forms of government there are, and what system of 
things is expedient for each ; and what things, as well 
peculiar to the government, as opposite to it, have a 
natural tendency to destroy it'. I talk of a government 

'• lit givei hitiM, f 9, abaat what is neccuac;, irvt rfis fii" '''^C 
cptirouc ilpiivtvijTai, 

* For a lUtenient or the ihidgt. peculiar to domocracy and oligarchy, 
which have a Undency to cle^tniy them, see the ipeerhcs of Mngabyms 
and Duius, on the lUCiiiiiii uf Ihc coastilutiun fille^l Tor Penii, after the 
MHtaiiution of Smcrdis, Ihe Magian usurper. Ilciodol. iii, SI, 82. Set: 
■1m £tb. Nicb. viii. 10. 
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being destroyed by things peculiar to itself; because, 
"with the exception of the most exceDent fonn of go- 
vernmenty every other, by being relaxed or strained 
too much, destroys itself. Thus a democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but even when overstrained, grows 
weaker, and thus will at last be brought an oligarchy. 
Just as hookedness or flatness of the nose, not only ap- 
proach the mean in proportion as they relax from the 
excess, but also, when they become excessively hooked 
or flat, dispose the nostrils in such a way as no longer 
to resemble the nasal organ. 
13. It is serviceable moreover with a view to legislation, 
to apprehend not only what constitution is expedient, 
by deriving your view from circumstances past, but to 
become acquainted also with the constitution of other 
states, and to what kind of constitutions what sort of 
The ac- measures are adapted. Thus it is plain, that accounts 
given by ^^ travellers are of use with a view to legislation ; for 
travellers hence we are able to ascertain what the laws of other 
sutet are nations are ; and with a view to debates on matters of 
alio useful, gtate, the researches of those who write on human con- 
duct are useful: all these points however form part, 
not of rhetoric, but of the science of social life. 

So many then are the questions of highest concern, 
touching which the deliberative orator must be in pos- 
session of propositions. We will, however, again dis- 
cuss the elements out of which it is proper to exhort 
and dissuade, as well on these as on other questions. 



CHAP. V. 

T/te Objects at which Orators sfiould aim in exhorting 
or dissuading. — What Happiness is ; and whence its 
constituents are deduced. 

1. Ilamii- Nearly every one individually, and all men in general, 
have some object, at which directing every aim, they 



I 
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both choose and avoid ; and this, to speak summarily, e^ie"! " 
is happiness* and its constituents. Let us then, for„ 
the sake of getting at a received standard, ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is; and what are 
its constituents; for on the subject of it, andwhat con- 
duces to it and of its opposites, exhortation or dissua- 
sion is always conversant ; and this, because we needs 
do the things which procure it or any of its consti- 
tuents, or which render it greater from having been 
less, and refrain from doing the things which destroy 
or impede it, or produce its opposites. 

Let happiness then be defined to be good fortune in 3. ^'oun 
conjunction with virtue'', — or, independency of life — it. 
or, the life which is most pleasant, accompanied by se- 
curity, — or abundance of property and slaves, witli 
power to preserve and augment it ; for mankind allow 
either one or more of these things to amount nearly to 
happiness. If then happiness be such as I have de- *■ 
scribed, its constituents must necessarily be — 1st, noble 
births many and excellent friends, wealth, a good and 
numerous offspring, a good old age; and moreover 
personal excellencies; as health, comeliness, strength, 
stature, ability in the games; character; — ^nd, ho- 
nour, good fortune; — 3rd, virtue, and its constituents, 
prudence, courage, justice, temperance. Thus fur- 
nished, one would be most independent, were both ex- 
ternal and internal goods his own; for besides these 
there are no others. But the internal goods are tioo^' »i 
mental and personal ; the external, noble birth, friends, etiemal. 
wealth, and distinction. We deem, moreover, that power 
and good fortune ought to be present, for thus would 



* The end ot deliberation is n 

* The lirat oF these is Uie apin 
ihe Sloica ; the I)iird. of the £pi 
similu description. Hooker, v, $ 76, p. 4 

■^ Of these. Ihe first ennmerated as far 
comidered tvyS/iiit '■ the two neit, " ho 
the liui; namely, " viitue and itt conslit 
the mode of pbilo^ophic division mention 



if the Socratic school ; the second, of 
ins ; Ihe lul, ihe popular one. See a 
p. 413. 

■ character" inclusive, majr be 
ir uid good fortune," as ri/ua : 
Its," as Jiraii'trd. according to 
in the Ethics, lib. t, «. 13. 
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life be most independent. Wherefore^ let us ascertain 

5. External, what each of these advantages is. — ^Noble birth then 
birth!^^^^ iSy in the case of a nation or state, their being abori- 
i. National, gines**, or at least ancient possessors, and for their first 

leaders to have been illustrious, and indeed fornuiny 
to have been bom from among them illustrious on the 
ii. indivi- score of things which men emulate. Considered in re- 
^^^* ference to individuals, noble birth is derivable from 
male or female ancestry, and le^timacy on both sides ; 
and, just as in the case of a state, to have had the first 
of their line well known on the score of virtue, wealth, 
or any other valued quality ; and for many of their kind- 
red to have been illustrious, as well men as women, as 

6. Good off- well young as old : — we cannot be at a loss for the con- 
i^P^bVc B^^®^^^ ^^ ^ good and numerous progeny. As re- 
ferred to the commonwealth ; a good offspring wiU be, 
youth who are numerous and accomplished. Accom- 
plished in respect to personal excellence, as stature, 
comeliness, strength, ability in the games ; and as to 
that of the mind, temperance and courage ; these all, 
in their two diyisions, are excellencies of the young. 

ii. Private. In reference to individuals, a good and numerous ofi*- 
spring consists in your own children being numerous, 
and they, as well male as female, such as I have de- 
scribed. The excellence of females in regard to per- 
son, is beauty and stature ; in regard to the mind, tem- 
perance, and fondness for employment, without mean- 
ness: — and we ought, as well individuaUy as collec- 
tively, in respect both to men and women, to see that 
each of these quaUties exists. Since all states among 
whom the regulations regarding women are bad (as is 
the case among the Lacedsemonians), enjoy scarcely 
the half of happiness. 

7. Wealth The constituents of wealth are, plenty of money, the 
being master of lands and seats, with the possession 

* It was the boast of the Athenians that they were oMxdovfc ; ^md in 
leferenoe to this Cicero says of their state, ** Qu« vetustate ea est, ut ipsa 
ex sese suos cives genuisse dicatur." Orat. pro L. Flacco. 
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moreover of personal property of live stock and slaves, 
such as are remarkable for number, stature, and comeli- 
ness ; and all these should be secure, and respectable, 
and usefiiL The useful are of that description rather i. a^^^. 
which are profitable ; the respectable, which conduce qI^^' 
to enjoyment. But by profitable I mean those out of "i* xpn^i- 
which the rent arises; by those conducing to enjoy- ^' 
ment, all out of which arises nothing (thait's worth 
mentioning at least) beyond their mere use. The de- 
finition of security is the having possession there, and 
in such a manner, that the enjoyment of the property 
is one's own. The essentials of a property then exist, 
when the right of alienating is in one's hands : I under- 
stand by alienation either gift or sale. But, in a word, 
the being rich stands more in enjoyment than in pos- 
session; for the active employment and the use of such 
means is wealth. 

Goodness of character is the apprehension of man- 8. Good- 
kind, that you are a worthy person, or in possession of ^|^ ' 
something of such a kind that all men aim at it, or at 
least the generality, or the good, or the well-judging. 
Honour is an evidence of your having a character for 9. Honour, 
beneficence; and those are honoured with justice, and 
in an eminent degree", whose beneficence has already 
been exercised : not but that he, too, is honoured who 
simply has the power to benefit. Beneficence relates 
either to the safety, and the causes, whatever they are, 
of the existence of its object, or to bis wealth, or to 
any other goods whose acquisition is not easy, whether 
it be so generally, or at that place or time. For many 
meet with honour in consequence of things apparently 
trifling ; but then it is the manner or the time [of con- 
ferring the benefit] which is the reason. The consti- 
tuent parts of honour are sacrifices, — monumental in- 
scriptions, in metre or prose, — rewards, — consecrated 



• ArbtoUe's ol ivtpy iTtiKdrtt may be found beautifully enumerated in 
tbe book of Ecclesiaiticus, chap. 44. 

d2 
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pieces of ground', — precedence, — public burial, — sta- 
tues, — pensions from the slate ; those received among 
barbarians are — prostration, — giving place ^. The pre- 
sents also usual among each people are, with them, re- 
spectively marks of honour; for a present is at once 
the gift of property, and a mark of honour. Where- 
fore it is that the avaricious are equally desirous of 
these, as the ambitious; because they convey to both 
that which they desire, since at once it is a property, 
the object which the avaricious desire, and includes 
honour, the object of the ambitious. 
1. In- The excellencies of the body are health; and that in 

'j.Healili such a degree as for us to be exempt from sickness, 
while we have the free exercise of the body. For many 
are in a state of health, indeed, whom, like Herodicus^ 
no one would feel inclined to congratulate on the score 
of health, by reason of their depriving themselves of 
most, if not all, the enjoyments proper to man. 
. Beaniy. Comeliness is different according to the several ages. 
Now the comeliness of a youth, is the having a body 
useful in enduring toils, whether those of the course, 
or of personal exertion, himself being pleasant withal 
to look upon with a view to delight. On which account 
those who practise the pentathlum are most comely, in- 
asmuch as they are formed for violent exertion, and 
swiftness as well. But the comeliness of one who has 
attained life's prime, is a person adapted to the fatigues 
of war, with an aspect to be looked upon with pleasure 
tempered by awe. That of the old consists in the 
body being capable of the fatigues which it needs must 
undergo, and exempt withal from pain, by reason that 

' Instanced in tlie compliment pud to the memory of Brasidas at Am- 
pbipoli*. Thucyd. i. lloolcer. v, ^ 34. p. 133 ; and I 4T, p. IT9. 

t Hens perhapa we may nieatioD a lemarkible compliment paid to fallen 
T&laur by the civil law ; a father of tbiee aOD3 wu ealilled to considerable 
immnnities, which con lioued to him even after Llieir death, if they had fallen 
in battle: " Hi enim i]uipro Republieii ccciderunt in perpeluuu pergloiiam 
viveie inteltiguntur." Inalil. lib. ii. til. uv, i 1. Hooker, ii. p. 293. 

■■ Hetodicoa nas i phyiiciui, B. C. 410. 
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it has none of the afflictions by which an old age is dis- 
figured. Strength is the capability of moving another li- 
atwill: you move another, of course, either by drag- ™''' 
ging, or shoving, or lifting, or crushing him ; so that 
the man who is endowed with strength, is requisitely 
BO for some, if not for all these purposes. Excellence '3. Si 
of stature, is the exceeding the generality in height, 
substance, and breadth, in such a ratio as not, by rea- 
son of that excess, to render one's motions more tardy. 
Gymnastic excellence of person is made up of stature, '*■ C 
strength, and speed ; for the swift is also endued with leacc. 
strength : for he who is able to throw out his legs in a 
particular way, and move them rapidly, and in a for- 
ward direction, is fit for running; but he who can 
crush and grapple with an adversary, is fit for wrestl- 
ing; while he who can send him forward by a blow, 
is the man for boxing : but if any he endued with the 
two latter qualifications, he is tit for a pancratiast; 
while he who has all three may contend in the pen- 
tathlum. 

A good old age is an old age slow in approach, un- 15. C 
attended by pain; for neither is it a good old age if° '^ 
one grows rapidly old; nor if he does so slowly, in- 
deed, but painfully: this blessing, however, is of the 
number both of the excellencies of the body and of 
fortune. For one who is neither unmolested by sick- 
ness, nor endued with strength, will not be exempt 
from sufierings ; and his days will be but few, and those 
not void of pain : nor without good fortune will he hold 
out at all. Indeed, independently both of strength 
and health there is means of long life ; for many, with- 
out the excellencies of the body, are long-lived. But 
accuracy of statement on these subjects makes nothing 
to OUT present purpose. 

In what number and excellence of friends consists is Iti. F 
not doubtful, it having been distinctly stated, respect- 
ing a friend, that he is a friend who exerts himself to 
do for another whatever he esteems good for him, 
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solely for the other's sake. He to whom mamy are so 
affected, has numerous friends; he to whom worihy 
men, has excellent friends. 

17. Good Good fortune is the accession, and actual possession, 

either of all, of most, or the greatest of those goods of 
which chance is the cause. Now chance is the cause 
of some things about which there are arts conversant'; 
of many things, too, unrecognized by art; for instance, 
of whaterer things nature is a cause ; for it b possible 
that they should happen contrarily to nature : for art 
is a cause of health ; nature, of comeliness and stature. 
In a word, those goods proceed from chance, about 
which envy is felt ^. Chance is also a cause of those 
goods which baffle all calculation ; when, for instance, 
one is handsome, the rest of whose brothers are ugly ; 
or when every one else overlooked a treasure, and he 
found it ; or if a weapon hit one's neighbour and not 
one's self; or if he alone, who used always to frequent 
a place, did not come there, while they who came then 
Ofdy were destroyed ; for all such things appear to be 
pieces of good luck. 

18. Virtuo. As to moral excellence, since that topic is most inti- 

mately connected with praise \ we must lay down dis- 
tinctions respecting it when we treat of the subject of 
praise. It is then plain at what objects we ought to 
aim in exhorting, as likely to take place, or already in 
existence; and what in dissuading, for they are the 
contraries of these. 

* On the affinity of art and chance* see Eth. Nich. vi, 4. — 

Tkxvfi Tvxnv limpUt KoX r^x*! ^^X*^^* Agatho. 

The affinity appears to consist in this, that arts very often owe their origin 
to chance ; as the capital of the Corinthian pillar, for instance, from a 
basket of acanthus flowers ; and painting from tracing a shadow on the 
wall. Compare also the Poetics, ch. vi, where he deduces poetry from the 
a{)T09xt^*^liaTa or extemporaneous effusions of its rude votaries. 

•» Cf. ch. X, $ 12. 

' The subject of Epideictic Rhetoric. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of ike Good and ExpedieiU treated generally. 

Since the Expedient is the object proposed to the de- i. The deli- 
liberative orator, and as all form their conclusions, not ^[J^^^. 
about the end itself, but about the means conducive to ^iBes on 
that end ; as moreover these are all things which are means/' 
expedient in reference to human conduct (now every therefore he 

, . ... -. 1 11 1 % . must know 

thmg expedient is a good), we shall have to ascertain the <rv^. 
certain elementary propositions, on the subjects of the ^^* 
good and the expedient in general. 

Let good, then, be defined to be, 1. Whatever is an 2. 
object of choice independently, for its own sake ; 2. 
and for the sake of which we choose something else. 

3. What every thing aims at*, or every thing which 
has perception, or which has intelligence; or every 
thing would aim at, were it possessed of intelligence. 

4. Whatever intelligence would award to each. 5. 
Whatever the intelligence conversant with every in- 
stance awards to each, that to each individual is his 
good. 6. That which being present, one is well dis- 
posed and independent. 7. Independency. 8. What- 
ever produces or preserves such advantages'*; 9. and 
that on which they are consequent. 10. Whatever, 
too, has a tendency to prevent or destroy their oppo- 

sites. Now, things are consequent in two ways ; for 3. Conse- 
either they may be consequent simultaneously or subse- ^l^^i^ 
quently. — Knowledge, for instance, is a consequent on 
learning subsequently; life is so on health simultane- 
ously. Again, things are productive in three ways *^; Things are 
first, in the way that the being healthy is productive of P[^]J^^® 

ways. 

* This principle, which he insists on even in his moral treatises, is pecu- 
liarly adapted for a test in rhetoric ', where, if the subject be only recon- 
ciled to this standard of previous opimon, the end, persuasion, is forthwith 
answered. 

^ Hooker, v, $ 65, p. 306. 

« First, continuous -, second, discrete ', third, contingent. 
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health, or as food is so of health, or as exercise is, be- 
cause usually it does produce health. 
4. lodis- These things being laid down, it must be of course 
goods. that acquisitions of good, and the exemptions from evil, 
are good ; for on the one is consequent the non-posses- 
sion of evil simultaneously; on the other the posses- 
sion of good subsequently. 
^- And the acquisition of a greater instead of a less 
good ; of a less evil instead of a greater ; for this be- 
comes an acquisition of the one and an exemption from 
the other, in the ratio of the excess of the greater 

6. above the less. The virtues also must of course be a 
good, for in reference to them are their possessors well- 
disposed^; they are also productive of goods, and bear 
on moral conduct : respecting each, however, severally 
what, and of what kind it is, must be distinctly treated. 

7. It must be also that pleasure is a good, for all living 
things naturally desire it. Thus, too, things pleasant 
and honourable must needs be good ; for the first are 
productive of pleasure ; while, of things honourable, 
some are pleasant, and the rest are by themselves ob- 

8. jects of choice on their own account. So that to speak 
of them severally, it must be that the following things 
are good. — Happiness ; for it is both an object of choice 
by itself, and independent, and for the sake of it we 

9. choose many things. Justice, courage, temperance, 
magnanimity, magnificence, and other habits of that 

10. sort ; for they are excellencies of the soul ; — and health 
and comeliness, and things of that sort, for they are 



* We may obtenre of Aristotle's several enomeratioDS of ilfrj, that he 
usually refers a few instances of earliest occurrence to the respective defi- 
nitions or axioms at the outset of the subject, by virtue of which they be- 
long to the class to which he assigns them. Thus, in the enumeration of 
good here instituted, he refers to his general canons of good which have 
just been admitted ; e. g. virtue may be classed among goods, by virtue of 
def. 5 and 7. It would be useful to pursue the comparison, if not through 
all the instances quoted, at least through the greater part of tliem ; since it 
will at once serve the purpose of impressing on the memory his leading ex- 
amples, and of helping us to a fuller acquaintance with his theory. 
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excellencies of the body, and productive of many 
things ; healthy for instance, both of pleasure and of 
life; and it seems, on this account, to be the very 
best possession, because it is the cause of two things^ 
which the generality of men value most, viz. of plea- 
sure and life: — ^Wealth ; because it is an excellence of H. 
possession, and productive of many things. A friend 12. 
and friendship ; for a friend is an object of choice in- 
dependently, and productive of many advantages. Ho- 13- 
nour, character; for they are pleasant, and productive 
of much ; and there is usually consequent on them the 
actual possession of the qualities, on account of which 
the subject is honoured. Ability, in speaking and act- H. 
ing ; for all such powers are productive of good. Again, 15. 
high genius, memory, readiness in learning, quickness 
of thought, and all such qualities ; for these faculties 
are productive of good ; and in the same way all the 
arts and sciences. And life ; for were no other good ^6* 
consequent on it, of itself it is an object of choice. 
And that which is just, for it is a kind of general ad- 17. 
vantage. Such, then, are the things which are good, 
as it were confessedly. 

But in the case of questionable goods, your reason- I8. DUpnt- 
ings will be deduced from these formulas, — that of *^^*^°*^* 
which the contrary is an evil, is itself a good ; as is 
that of which the contrary is expedient to an enemy: 
for example, if your being cowards be above all things 
•expedient to your enemies, it is plain, that to the citi- 
zens your courage will be above all things beneficial. 
And, in a word, whatever be the things which the^^* 
enemy desires and in which they rejoice, the contrary 
of those things appear beneficial; and hence was it 
well said ; — 

'* Priam surely would exult," etc. IL ^ 1. 255^. 

« See Otho's tpe«ch to the soldiers on Vitellios's usurpation after the 
murder of Galba : — Si Vitellio et satellitibus ejus eligendi facultas detur, 
quem nobis animum, quas mentes impreoentur; quid aliud quam sedi- 
tionem et discordiam optabunt? Tacit. Hist, i, 84. 
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And yet this case does not always hold, though it does 
generally; for there is no reason why the self-same 
things should not| at times, be expedient to two hostile 
parties ; from which comes the saying that evils bring 
men together', when the same thing happens to be in- 

21. jurious to both. That too is a good, which is not in 
excess <^; but whatever exceeds what it ought, is an 

22. evil. And that on account of which much toil or ex- 
pense has been bestowed, for already will it have ap- 
peared to be a good ; and we already conceive of every 
such thing as of an end, and as an end of many effi>rts; 
but the end is a good ; and on this principle rests the 
force of that appeal, 

" It were in accordance forsooth with Priam's heartiest prayer;" 

II. p, 1. 176. 

and of this, 

'' Base indeed is it to remain so long ;'* II. p, 1. 298. 
and that of the proverb of 

" Breaking the pitcher at the very door." 

Vide Erasmi Adagia II, i, 75. 

23. That too of which many are desirous, and which ap- 
pears to be disputed for ; because that of which all 
are desirous, was laid down to be a good ; the general- 

24. t/y, however, have the appearance of being all* And 
that which is recommended; because no one recom- 
mends that which is not good**. And that which your 
enemies and the bad recommend ; for all, as it were, 



f So Shakspeare quotes the proverb, " Misery makes a man acquainted 
with strange bedfellows." 

V A good which requires no qualification ; e* g. moral truths. 

^ To desire evil as evil, and feel pleasure in it as such, is perfectly un- 
natural. Hence St Paul, in his EpMe to the Romans, ch. i, ver. 32, sums 
up the iniquity of the Gentile world in this one word ; that not only did 
they in person commit the enormities, but *' had pleasure in them that do 
them." 
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already acknowledge it when even they do who are ill 
affected ; for solely on account of its being plainly such 
will these acknowledge it^: and in exactly the same 
way they are held to be but paltry characters [and with 
these eren their friends find fault, and all good men] 
with whom their enemy finds no fault : on which very 
principle the Corinthians conceived themselves to have 
been scandalized by Simonides introducing in his verses, 

" Troy finds no fkult with the Corinthians^." 

And that is a good which any who are practically wise, 25. 
whether among men or women, have preferred; in- 
stanced in Minerva's choice of Ulysses ; Theseus' of 
Helen; and the Goddesses* of Paris'; and Homer's of 
Achilles. In a word, all objects of determined choice ^6* 
are good* And men determinately choose to do both 
the things which have been mentioned, and those which 
are evil to foes and good to friends ; and those which 
are possible — ^these are varied in two ways ; such as ^7. 
may be done, and such as may eiuHy be done"*. Easy 
things are such as are done either without pain, or in 
a short time ; for difficulty is defined in reference either 
to the pain, or length of time* And men choose what 
is done as they wish ; and they wish what either is in 
no respect an evil, or in a less degree than it is good. 
This will occur in the case of unjust action, where the 

' Virgil therefore could Dot have praised JEneas more than when he 
makes Diomede say, — 

Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contulimusqae manas : experto credite, qaantos 

In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. JEn. 

^ Glaucus the Lycian, who was of Corinthian descent, assisted the 
Trojans, consequently Simonides meant to praise them; but from tlie 
known bias of this writer to " censure in disguise/' (of which another in- 
stance may be found, lib. iii, ch. 2) the Corinthians might very fairly 
suspect his purpose. 

' Vid. ii, c. 23, § 12, sub fin. irtpl *A\t^vif>ov, " dv al Oial ^rpolcpt- 



vav:* 



■ Vid. c. xii, $ 1, tin 3v \aOiiv irpd^avrti, rj, fii) \a96i>Ti(, ^i} iovvai 
^iffify, ff. r. X. 
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28. punishment either escapes notice or is trifling : and 
such actions as are peculiar ; as no one has done ; or 
which are extraordinary^ for thus is their value greater : 
and those things which have an adaptation to our- 
selves ; of which kind are things belonging to us in re- 
spect of family^ and power. Things too which men 
consider are wanting to the completion of something 
else; for be they ever so trifling '^y they in no less de- 

29. gree determine on putting them in execution : and 
things easily brought about ; for they are possible, in- 
asmuch as they are easy: but things easily brought 
about, are such as every one, or many, or our equals, 
or our inferiors, have succeeded in. Whatever grati- 
fies one's friends, or will be disliked by one*s foes. 
Every thing, too, which they whom we admire delibe- 
rately set about. Things toward which men are well 
fitted by nature, and about which they have experi- 
ence ; for they suppose they shall more easily succeed 
in them. Things too which no bad man does ; for they 
are the rather commendable. What people happen to 
be desirous of; for not only does it appear pleasant, but 
it is viewed in the more favourable light^. And men 

30. more particularly choose on deliberation the things in 
reference to which they severally are of a certain dis- 
position ; the ambitious, for instance, if the object be 
victory ; the avaricious, if it be money ; and other cha- 
racters in the same way. 

On questions then of good and of expediency, we 
must deduce our means of persuading from hence. 

" So Horace 1 si angulus ille 

Frozimus accedat, qui nunc denonnat agellum ! 

** If seen through the deceitful medium of desire. 
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CHAP. VIl. 

On the subject of the greater Good, and the more ex- 

pedient Measures. 

But as the advocates of opposite measures, while they i. The 
in many instances allow both to be expedient, dispute ^JJtL^ 
nevertheless on the question which b the more so ; we cussed. 
shall have next to speak of greater good, and what is in 
a higher degree expedient. Let excess, then, be de- 2. Defini- 
fined to be, as much and yet more ; the thing exceeded, e^cew wld 
however, to be that comprised within the excess, the exceed- 
Again, jfr^o^^ and more*" are terms relative always to ' 
some particular less thing**: but great or smaUy much 
or little, have reference to the size of things generally. 
And that which is great exceeds ; but that which is 
deficient is small ; and of the terms much and little in 
the like manner. 

Now as we call that good, which, independently, for 3. Different 
Its own sake, and not on account of any thing else, is^f^^''^ 
an object of choice ;^ that, too, which every thing de- greater 
sires ; and which, if invested with intelligence and ^^' 
practical wisdom, every thing would choose; as also 
what b preservative or productive of, or on which such 
things are consequent; and as that, with a view to 
which we act, is the end ; and as an end is that for 
whose sake every thing else is done : but that is good 
to a man's self which has these affections in reference 
to himself: this being the case, it must be that plurality 
b a greater good than one or a few, provided that one 

■ Greater, in reference to quantity continuota, or magnitude ; more, in 
reference to quantity discrete, or multitude. 

** The meaning of this passage appears to be this, — that while all terms 
designating quantity are relative, the grammatical degrees of comparison 
imply relation to certain objects then more immediately before us. Those 
who are puzzled by this doctrine of excess and defect, had better take Vic- 
torius's hint, and illustrate each remark by an example from numbers. 
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or those few be enumerated in conjunction with it^; 
for it then exceeds them, and the within comprised one 

4. or few is exceeded. And if the greatest individual of 
one species, exceed the greatest individual of another, 
then also will the first species itself exceed the second **. 
And, vice versa, wherever one species exceeds another, 
the greatest individual of the exceeding, exceeds the 
greatest individuals of the exceeded species : for ex- 
ample, if the greatest man be greater than the greatest 
woman, then will also men, in general, be greater than 
women ; and if men generally be greater than women, 
then will also the greatest man be greater than the 
greatest woman ; for the excesses of species, and of the 
greatest individuals under them, have a common ratio*. 

5. When one thing is a consequence of another, but that 
other thing is not a consequence of it ; (now, things 
are consequent, recollect, either nmuUaneously or sub- 
sequently ^ or virtually;) then is that c^ which the other 
is a consequence the greater good; because the enjoy- 
ment of the consequent is inherent in the enjoyment of 
the other. Things are consequent simultaneously, as 
life on health; but it is not consequent on life: and 
subsequently, as knowledge on learning ; virtually, as 
larceny on sacrilege ; for the man who has committed 

6. sacrilege would be ready also to steal. Things which 
exceed the same thing in a greater degree [than itself], 

^ This qualification is absolutely necessary to the truth of the position ; 
for it may happen, if the plurality be not of things of the same species as 
the less number, that the less number is of higher value than the greater. 
Ft9f guineas are " a greater good" than two, i.e. the greater number than 
the leas, of things of the same species ; yet it does not therefore follow that 
five farthings are better than two guineas, for there the less number is not, 
as in the first case it was, virtually enumerated in the greater. Compare 
Ethics, lib. i, c. vii, $ 8. 

^ Or, as lord Bacon expresses it, " That kind is altogether best, whose 
excellence or pre-eminence is best." 

* As is the excess of the male above the female sex, so is the excess of 
the greatest man above the greatest woman ; and conversely, as is the ex- 
cess of the greatest man above the greatest woman, so b the excess of the 
male above the female sex. 
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are greater'; for of necessity they exceed even the 
greater. Thuigs productive of a greater good are?, 
greater^ for this would be by virtue of their being pro- 
ductive of something greater. That, too, the produc- 
tive cause of which is greater, is likevrise greater; for 
if that which is healthy, be preferable to, and a greater 
good than that which is pleasant ; then also will health 
be superior to pleasure. As also that which, inde-8. 
pendently of any thing, is preferable, is superior to 
that which is not preferable independently: thus 
strength b above things conducing to health ; for the 
latter are not sought on their own account, while the 
former is, the which was assumed as a criterion of 
good. And should one object be an end, the other not 9. 
an end ; for the one is for the sake of something else, 
the other, for its own sake ; thus is exercise inferior to 
a good habit of body*. That too is a greater good 10. 
which in a less degree stands in need of any one or 
more things as accessions, for it is in a higher degree 
independent : now that is said less to need accessions, 
which needs such as either are fewer or more easily 
obtained. And whenever one thing does not exist, nor 11. 
can possibly be brought into existence independently 
of another, but that other can without it ; then that 
which needs not the accession, is more independent, 
and thus shews itself to be a greater good. Again, if 12. 
one be a principle and the other not; and for the same 
reason if one be a cause, the other not ; since without 
a cause or principle, existence or production is impos- 

' E. g. Eight exceeds two by six, which is also greater than the original 
number two. 

V Man's will hath two several kinds of operation, the one natural or neces- 
sary, whereby it desireth simply whatsoever is good in itself, aiid shunneth 
as generally all things which hurt ; the other deliberate, when we thtrrfor§ 
embrace things as good, because the eye of understanding judgeth them 
good to that end which we simply desire. Thus in itulfwe desire health, 
physic only for health's take ; and in this sort special reason oftentimes 
causeth the will by choice to preliBr one thing before another, etc. Hooker, 
▼, $ 48, p. 186. 
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sible\ And of goods both proceeding from principles, 
diat is the greater good which arises from the higher 
principle; as also that is the greater good which ori- 
ginates in the higher of two causes. And, vice versa, 
that of two principles which is the principle of the 
greater good, is greater; and that of two causes which 
13. Tlw is the cause of the greater, is itself greater. It is evi- 
^2|^be ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ what has been said, that it is possible 
■^^•P" for a thing to appear the greater both ways ; for sup- 
pmitergood posing this to be a principle, and the other not, it will 
w^^ftrent appear the greater^; as also will it, supposing it not to 
be a principle^ while the other is ; because the end, and 
not the principle, was above stated to be the greater. 
Just like the saying of Leodamus in impeaching CaU 
listratus, " that the man who devised the deed was 
worse than he who executed it; for had he not de- 
vised it, the other could not have executed it:" and 
conversely, against Chabrias, he argued that " the 
agent was worse than the deviser ; for had there not 
been an agent, it would not have been realized in ac- 
tioui because people devised plots on this very account, 
14. that others may execute them." The more rare good 
is greater than the abundant' ; thus gold is better than 
steel, notwithstanding that it is less useful ; for the ac- 
quisition, by reason of its being more difficult, is greater. 
And in another view, the abundant is better than the 
rare, for the enjoyment of it exceeds that of the other ; 



** ^PXA ^* ^^® beginning of a thing, aZriov the cause ; the latter conse- 
quently is prior to the former. In a plant the seed is the a^rl, the vege- 
tative power the alnov. 

* By the rule which states the principle to be superior to that which is 
not so. 

^ That is, supposing it to be an end ; for, by a former rule, ends are su- 
perior to means : thus, by one rule the superiority is assigned to ends, and 
by another to principles. So that, whichever side you take, you will have 
something to allege. 

* l)u this principle Aristotle argues in his Poetics for the superiority of 
the fable above the other five constituents of the drama, inferring its supe- 
rior tiwtA from its superiority difficulty and rarity. *' Quae rara, canu' 



tt 
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for the idea of often excfteJs that ofteldom; whence it 
is said, " Water" is the beat of things:" and, in a is. 
word, the more difficult is superior to the easier acqui- 
sition, for it is more rare. In another point of view, 
the easier ia ahove the more difficult; for it haa itself 
as we wish. That also is the greater good, the con- 16. 
trary of which is the greater evil; as is also that of 
which the deprivation is the greater loss. Virtue, too, 
is greater than what is not positive virtue, and vice 
than what is not positive vice ; for the former severally 
are ends, the latter are not ends. Causes, the produc- it. 
tions of which are more becoming or more disgraceful, 
are themselves of greater importance. Also of what- 
ever things the excellencies and deticiencies are of 
greater importance, of them are also the productions of 
greater importance: since results stand to each other 
in the same ratio, as their several causes and principles ; 
and, vice cersa, causes and principles, in the ratio of 
their several results. Things, the excess of which is IB. 
preferable or more becoming, as accuracy of sight is 
preferable to that of smelling, for sight is preferable 
to smelling; and the being greatly attached to friends 
is more becoming than to he greatly attached to 
money", so that attachment to friends is more becom- 
ing than fondness for money. And conversely, too, 
the excesses of better feelings are themselves better; 
and of the more becoming, themselves, more becoming: 
as, too, are those things of which the desires are better 19. 
or more becoming; for the greater desire is of the 
greater object: and, for the same reason, the desires 




<■ Pcirault, the Frencli critic, milled posribly by this very piisage, im- 
polestly ridiculed Pindar fur iba triteness of tbis idea : being igaoraol thftt 
the poet slluded to ibe philoiophy of Thaki. wbu bortuwed and Uught 
■he Phifniciaa doctrine, thai wDleT was the principle of all tbings. Vids 
Wbarton on Pope, vol. i, p. 133, 

■> Ti f<Xira(pov ili-ai loi ri f iXoxp^Fiorov ; i. e. tbe being alTecled by 
tlieu MTeral feelingt to sucli b degiee, ibal tbey become n leading featara 
of the character : ia wbicb case, there ii so iiripiixi). u it were, of the 
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which fasten on the more excellent and becoming ob- 
jects, are themselves more excellent and becoming. 

30. Again, where the sciences are more grave or becoming, 
there the subject-matter also is more grave and becom- 
ing ; for, as is the science, so is its truth ; for each sci- 
ence takes cognisance of its peculiar truths: and ana- 
logous to this precedence of subjects is that also of the 
sciences, which recognise graver and more becoming 

?l. subjects, above the rest; for the same reasons. And 
that which men of practical wisdom, or every person, 
or the generality, or the majority, or the best of men 
have, or would have pronounced to be a greater good ; 
that of course must bo such, either absolutely, or so far 
at least as they decided conTormably to their prudence. 
This, too, is a test available in common to the other 
questions about good ; for their substance, quantity 
and quality, have themselves so as science and pru- 
dence may direct: on this subject however we have 
treated. For that has been defined to be good which 
every being, if fraught with prudence", would choose; 
wherefore it is evident, that what prudence pronounces 

22. good in a high degree is a greater good. Also that 
which belongs to the better men, either absolutely, or 
in respect of their being better; as courage is better 
than strength. Also what the better man would make 
the object of his choice, either absolutely or in respect 
of its being better; as, the suffering rather than the 
doing an injury, for this would he choose who is more 

23. just. And that which conduces more to pleasure rather 
than what conduces less ; because every being pursues 
pleasure, and is desirous of enjoying it for its own 
sake ; now it is in reference to this, that the good and 
the end have been defined: that is said to conduce 
more to pleasure, which is conducive to it with less 

S4. alloy of pain, and for a greater length of time. That 

which is more becoming rather than what is less so; 

° whence >l follous Ihal |>niileace is coiiiititenl lu decide ou tlie naliiie 
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for the becoming either is that which tends to please, 
or is desirable on its own account. Whatever things 26. 
people prefer being the causes of to themselves or to 
their friends, those are greater goods; but whatever 
they would least wish, are greater evils. Things whose 26. 
duration is long, rather than those whose duration is 
short; and those which are more secure, rather than 
those which are less so: for there is an advantage in 
their enjoyment ; of the former, in respect to time; of 
the latter, from their being at will: for the enjoyment 
of what is secure is more in their power whenever they 
wish. And as are the terms arising from conjugates 27. 
and similar inflections, so are the qualities they denote; 
for example, if couroffeousl// be an idea more noble and 
desirable than lemperatel;/, courage will also be some- 
thing more noble than temperance, and the idea of a 
man's being courageous than of his being temperate. 
What every one chooses is better than what some do 23. 
not, as also is the choice of a majority better than that 
of a minority ; for as that was supposed a good which 
all desire, so vbal is proportionately greater which is 
more desired. That, too, which litigants or foes, 
judges, or arbitrators selected by judges prefer, is 
better; for in one case the decision is equivalent to 
that of all mankind; and in the other, men of authority 
and information actually do pronounce. And some- 29. 
times good is greater in which all participate; for not 
to participate in it is a disgrace: while at others, that 
ia which none, or which few share with you; for it is 
more rare. Things more commended, because more 30. 
becoming; and in the same way things are better to 
which belongs the greater honour, because honour is 
as a kind of estimate of worth. Those things again 
are more heinous on which are imposed the greater 
punishments. Again, what is greater than things con- 31. 
ieascdly or apparently great, is itself superior in great- 
ness. And the same objects, when separated into their 
several constituents, have an air of superior greatness, 
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for the excess of a plurality of objects is conspicuous. 
Whence the poet says that Meleager'a wife persuaded 
him to rise up to the war by entering into detail : — 




" She paints the horrors ol'acoiiquer'd town, 

The heroes slam, the palaces o'erthrown. 

The matrons ravUh'd, the whole race enslaved!*." 

lUad ix, 705. 

I lAgain, the condensing and accumulating of circum- 
stances in the way Epicharmus used to do, is productive 
of effect, and that on the same principle as their sepa- 
ration; viz. because the condensing of them evinces 
great excess, and for the further reason, that it appears 

33. a principle and a cause of great results. But as that 
is greater which is more rare and difficult, circum- 
stances both of opportunity, and age, and place, and 
time, and strength, produce great effect. For an ex- 

'• ploit beyond one's strength, and age, and equals, if 
achieved, or if under such circumstances, at such a 
place or time, will gain importance whether it be good, 
or honourable, or just, or the opposite. Whence ori- 
ginated the inscription of the Olympic victor, " For- 
merly, indeed, with a rough basket'' on my shoulders, I 
medio carry jish from Argos to Tegea." [^imonidea.] 
And on this proceeds that encomium of Iphicrates 

,1 [who was the son of a shoemaker] on himself, when he 
said, " From what beginnings have these things been 

32. realised .'" That, too, which is innate is superior to 
what is adscititious, from its greater difhculty ; where- 



f Aoother striking inilaiice of Ihc eflecl produced by a detail of circuin- 
•tucM may be found in the Ssptcm contra Thebas of £«:h;lu>, 302, 

olcTpav lip TriXiv uf 

dyvyiav d'iSi vpoiA-^/oi. f . r. X. 
and in Burke's speecli on the Nabob of Arcol'a Debts, Works, vol. ii, 
p. 4fi0 : MS also Sberidan's celebrated ipcecli against Warren Hastingi. 

* doiUn is properly the yoke nhicli wu laid across the shoulder, front 
which the basket bting. 
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fore the poet says " Of my»elj' am I f aught'." And the 34. 
greatest part of what is great; as Pericles said in his 
funeral oration ', " T/iat the youth were swept from the 
city, just as the sjjring, were it to be withdrawn from the 
year," That, too, is more precious which is available S^- 
in the greater need ; as in old age, or sickness, for in- 
stance. And of two means, that more immediately con- 
ducing to the end. That whose qualities have direct 
reference to one's self, than those which are general. 
What is possible, rather than what is iinpos!<ibIe; for 
the one attaches to one's self, the other not. And 
things which are comprised in the end ' of life ; for 
things conducing to the end partake in a greater de- 
gree of the nature of ends. Things having reference 3(). 
to truth rather than to opinion: — as a definition of 
matter of opinion we may take what one, likely to es- 
cape observation, would not choose to doi and on this 
principle the receiving good would appear more de- 
sirable than the doing it; since one would choose the 
first even should it be unobserved ; with respect how- 
ever to the doing good, that it seems no one about to 
be unnoticed would choose ". Those things, too, are 37. 
better, of which men prefer the real possession to the 
appearance ; for they have a nearer reference to truth : 
on which principle some argue that justice is a trifling 
good, because it is better for it to appear, than merely 
to exist': in respect to health, however, this is not the 

' Ham. Odyn. iiji, 347. 

■ Wbelliet we luppose the lirirdf lov lo hive been lost, ci feel incliaed 
lo charge Ariilotle with n lapaa mmnoris, to il it that the wordi sre not 
■Itiibuled to Pericles in any waik which has come dowa la ui. The ume 
illuitralioQ wu used bj Gelon, tjnint of Syracuse, to (he depulies from 
the lUtes of Greece, who implored his assisUnce. Ilerodotat, vii, 163. 

■ TiXoc. Ihe end or object of life : f Moifiovia scilicel. 

* A firiluagly ostenUlioiiD principle oF benevolence this : bat il is ooe 






observl 






llha 



rebuke of divine wisdoi 

' Arcwdiog lo the ni 
lib. i. 



»illt 



haps loo fully juslify Arislotio in byinij 
the sophiil TIiusyinMhus, PUlo. Rep. 
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36. case. That which is conducive to the greater number 
of uses; as what conduces to life, to happy life, to 
pleasure, and to noble conduct; wherefore health and 
wealth appear the highest goods, for tliese include 

39. every thing. That which is accompanied by less pain, 
and on which pleasure is attendant ; for the good is more 
than merely single, since it is realised both in the posi- 
tive pleasure, and in the absence of pain. And of two 
goods, that which, added to the same good, renders the 

*). sum greater. That, too, whose presence does not es- 
cape us, rather than that which does'*; for such ap- 
proach reality: whence the being really rich will seem 

41. a greater good than the appearance of being so. That, 
too, whicli is held dear, is a greater good : — whether, 
as in some cases, it be single; or, as in others, accom- 
panied by more: on which account the punishment is 
not equal, in the case of putting out the eye of a person 
who has but one, and of one who has two eyes'; for 
there is, in the one case, a deprivation of the dearest 
object". 

The sources then from which, in exhortation and 
dissuasion, we must deduce our means of persuading, 
have nearly been enumerated. 

3 I have Ibus ventured lo uodersland f)finf wilb XavOvvii; tot it aji- 
peira the simplest way of gotUng over the diflicully which is paused by the 
illuslratioa. wtiicli would appear belter adapted to aae of (be former il^i/ 
tbaa to this. 

' Zaleucus Chlabiia'ued amDng (bo Locrians the law of relalintioa, " na 
eye for aa eje." Bui oa one occasion a mBn with a siagle eye being 
IbrcBlened with bliniloeu liy hit eaemy, procured a clause to be added, 
deaoiiaciag the loss of bolh eyes to liim who deprived acollier of his oa\j 
one. Demottb. Conl. Timocr. p. 744. 

> Dr, Parr, quobng Ibe follawiag piua^ from the Politics, " Ilia yip 
itTTiv S iiahiara rouT Kl]^ia6m rove avBp^woui tai fiXiir, r6 r» ilmv tai 
t6 liyairitriv," roaurks ; — " 1 Buapecl Ibal ayairijri}' hero means lunrc 
than carum, il msy bo rcodered unicutu, alijue sdeo carum. Aribtatlc, in 
lib. i. c. T, Rbelor. iiji of the eye. dcstrayod in liim nbo had only oae, 
ayannrii- uffptlTot: see Hen, Stephens's Tbesaucui: but I itiould ab' 
in the margin of Aristotle, koI fiDVOf arc added, ptrhopi, as ex- 
plamatOiT. Upon the word ayaw^riv In SS. for fiarayivii, see Suidai and 
Heaycbius in v. and the notes." Rpital, Sermon, notes, p, 39. 
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On Forms of Govertiment ; — what and how many they 
are; — and on the end of each. 

TnE means of greatest and most paramount importance i. Rcax 
with a view to being able to persuade and give advice "ij^r^,'j*i 
in a becoming style, is tlie having made one's self<"" 
master of all the forms of government ; and the having „e™ 
clearly distinguished their several practices, and legal '■ 
principles, and interests : for all men are persuaded by 
what is advantageous; but that which is preservative 
of the constitution, is absolute expediency". And fur- 2. 
ther, the dictum of the authoritative power of the state, "* 
is itself authoritative. But the authorities are distin- 
guished according to the forms of government under 
which they exist; for as many forms of government as 
there are, so many are the authorities. 

Now there are four forms of government; demo- :i. Four 
craey, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy. So that °™*' 
the authoritative and judicial Functions will be merely 
one constituent of these, or the whole. Democracy is a 4, Demo- 
form of government'", in which men apportion out the"^'^^' 
magistracies to themselves by lot. But an oligarchy, in oligarchy. 
which those only who, from the valuation of property, • 
are entitled. Aristocracy, in which those bear magi- Arisiocrary. 
itracy who can conform to the constitutional plan of 
education. By such education I mean that established 

• T* aiZoy ireXiTiiav appeara wilh Aristolle (o have been eqairalcnl to 
•bnnci eipedienc; ; and ha lliererDrB cannot be chaiged witb a liolatian 
of Va own nile againBl enieiing iaio paniculan on any subject u peculiar 
to rhetoric, iKcauie every queilioa of eijioliency nill ultiiaalely be viewed 
in reference to the constilution under which the paillei live : at an; rate 
tlie (lUCMion ii treated merely in a popnlar way — faixpi^Tai y&p Iv roT^ 

* In the Ethica (lib. viii, e. 10) ilcmocracy is not slalcil 3s a distinct 
form, but merely ai a deviation <ir(ipic|3aaii') rrom timocracy, m rii\iTiiti 
4 ari npiiitarm: 
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by the law : for those who adhere to the principles of 
the law, are the men who, in an arifitocracy, hold ma- 
gistracies ; and it must be that these should appear the 
best, whence this form of government took its name. 
MonatcLy. Monarchy is that form in which, conformably to its 
name, one man is supreme; and, of monarchies, those 
whicli are held by conformity to some limitations are 
kingdoms, hut the unlimited are tyrannies'. 

5, Ends of Neither should the ends of the respective forms of 
government escape us; for men choose whatever con- 
duces to the end. The end then of a democracy, is 
liberty; of an oligarchy, it is wealthy of an aristocracy, 
the institutions relating to education and the principles 
of the law; the end of a tyranny, is the protection of 
the tyrant's person''. It is evident then, if men fix 
their choice by reference to the end, that we must ac- 

curately distinguish the respective practices, laws, and 
interests of each form. 

6. Tbc But as means of persuasion originate not in argu- 
musikDow nientative oratory alone, but in such also as bears an 
there con- impress of character; for it is from the speaker's ap- 
fotms in or- psf ""S a man of certain character that we trust him; 
Jer 10 im- t),at is to Say, if he appears an honest man, or well af- 
hearerawithfected', or both: as this is the case, it will be neces- 

lawardi c napii/iaciic fiacAiias /liv Tvpayvlf af^w yip /lOFopx'ai. Ibid. 

•^ Wc find a ninarliable proof of Ihis in (he accaunl giren bj Herodotus 
of the aniiet; of the Fenians for the peraoniJ ufely of Xeriei after the 
battle of Salamisi — dui oIit-iu iripi rwvviuiv axSSfUVOi, iit nipi aiiripSfp^g 
fitpttiyofTis, viil. 99, A remarkable eipresaion occurs ia Sophovles Trom 
■bich the bstdb inference may be drawn : (Edipns, asking Creon why the 
murder of Lains bad not \mea more fully iavesligaled, ihua e]p^es!^es 
himielf: 

Xathv il irotov Ijiwoiav, TYPANNI40S 

"Oirru irioDvctijc, ilpyi tovt i^iikvat; — (Edip. Tyrannus, 128. 
Where we m»y obserrs, tbil not limply is the person of the Ijranl spoken 
of, but lUe very governmeat itielf, as though it had fallen with htm. 

' ll is requited (lib. ii. c. I ) that he be further ponessed oF f puiitoic. 
L*l it be remembered that these qualitiea mutt be evinced by the S|icccli, 
•nd DDi limply be taken for granted from a previous knowledge of llie nan. 
See Peatwo on the Creed. Ail. i, p. 5. 
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sary for us to be masters of the character of each form 
of government ; for the character which is peculiar to 
each, must needs be most available to persuasion in 
addressing each. These points, however, will be as- 
certained by means uf the same information ; for the 
character will manifestly be conformable to the choice; 
HOW the settled choice has reference to the end. 

Thus then have the objects which we ought to aim?. 
at in exhorting and dissuading, as probable or actually 
in existence; the sources, too, out of which we must 
draw our means of proof on the subject of the expe- 
dient, and on the subject moreover of the character 
and legal principles belonging to the forms of govern- 
ment; and the means by which, and the manner how, 
we shall have facilities on such questions: all these 
points have been discussed, so far as was wilhin the 
scope of the present occasion. For accuracy of detail 
on these points has been observed in the Politics. 



Oh the sufyect of Vtrttte and flee, the honourable and 
disgraceful; — Out oftchat considerations praise and 
blame are derived. 

Let us next apeak of virtue and vice, and of the hon- i. Tbemb- 
ourable and disgraceful; because these are the objects J|^^[j^°|.jjj, 
of the orator who praises or blames ' ; and because it ora'oiy dis- 
will happen that, in speaking of these subjects, we shall 
at the same time throw light on the means by which we 
may ourselves be conceived to be of a certain turn of 
character, which was stated to be the second means of 
ctiecting behef ; since we shall be able, by the applica- 



■ A> praise is llie proper reward of •irtue, so 
propel 10 vice; in onleithat li)« noM may bo w 
ibe one, nnil exciletl lo emulate iliat of the other 
livSpmt Bif, iiUrat. 
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tion of the stime points, to render ourselves or others 
i, deserving belief on the score of moral excellence. But 
as there frequently are instances, as well in sober 
earnest as without it, of praising not men or gods only, 
but even inanimate objects, and any animal whatever, 
as it may happen ^ we must here, in the same way as 
before, ascertain propositions on these subjects also. 
Let us then, so far as may serve for a specimen, discuss 
these subjects. 

3. ritoJiui' That then is honourable, which, while it is an object 
d*finedm of choice on its own account, is commendable also ; or 

which, being good, is pleasant, simply because it is 
good. But if tlie honourable be this, virtue must ne- 
cesBarily be honourable; for, being good, it is com- 

4. rerFect mendable. And virtue, as it should seem, is a faculty 
itiT^Mdfu-*^'*^'"" '^ provide us with goods and preserve them to 
cDi uaru ue ; a faculty moreover capable of benefiting in many 
ai,lj, and important cases; of benefiting, in a word, every 

5 object in every respect''. The constituent parts of 
virtue are justice, courage, temperance, magnificence, 
magnanimity, liberality, placability, prudence, wisdom ; 

13. and it must needs be, that those virtues are the highest 
which are the most beneficial to others, if at least virtue 
be (as it was defined) a faculty capable of benefiting: 
on this account, men honour in the greatest degree the 
just .ind brave ; for justice and courage are useful to 
them, the one in war, and the other in peace". Next 
is liberality ; for the liberal are profuse, and do not 
wrangle with people sbout money, the object which the 

'' AHilolle never oinitt an opporliuiiljr of inculcating Ihi* wholesome 
leuDD.tbat the praclicGof virtue conduces lo uuc true intereit. lU neces- 
sity In bodieti politic, u being cmlneolly rd oili^ov rqv iroXirtiav, is Ibus 
slated in anotber of his norks ; '£<n-r F otOtv Iv roTc irDXinroi!; Suvarov 
npdlat Syiv rov inttDV rlva (Ivni, \lytt ti alov virovfatov. Ti ti vhob- 
taiov i7i>ai, lirri to rd; dpirii; <xnv. Mago. Mar. lib. i, c. 1. 

" la the Elhict he places liberJilj fi«t ; — piXeOi'TOi Bxt^v fioXiora oi 
iXiuSipioi rwv Ar liptrijc w^ifiw ydp r«6ro !i tv ry Siau. Eth. Nich. 
I*. I. Courage may be ranked Gfit, beconse on occasions we may be dis- 
iguolifiad rroiD iheetereisc of oiher virluesirihiabc waitiing. 
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, test of the world hanker after more than any thing. 
Now justice is the virtue by which each has his own, as t. 
the law prescribes: injustice, however, is that liabit by 
which some take the property of others in contraven- 
tion to law. Courage, that by which men are ready to a. 
achieve honourable exploits in the midst of danger, 
conformably to the direction of and in subservience to 
law"*: cowardice, however, is its contrary. But tem-i). 
perance is a virtue by which men carry themselves so, 
in respect to the pleasures of the body, as the law di- 
rects; intemperance, however, is its contrary. Rut lo. 
liberality tends to benefit in pecuniary matters ; stingi- 
ness is its contrary. Magnanimity is that virtue which u. 
la apt to confer important benefits ; narrowness of soul 
b its opposite. Magnificence is the virtue which pro- i'2. 
duces grandeur in expenditures : — again, narrowness 
of soul and meanness are opposed. Prudence however i:i. 
is an intellectual* virtue, by conforming to which men 
bave the facuUyof actually determining on the subjects 
of the good and eviF, which has been mentioned as en- 
tering into happiness. 

Enough has been said on the subject of virtue and H. 
vice in general, and of their constituent parts, to suit 
the present" occasion : respecting the other points, rJ ic 



' CoDtUtcntly wild the dMlrine held in the Ethics, be iloes not admil 
ery lort of daring lo ibe praise of courage. For of gonie pereons, whose 
ring a al GrsI siglil uot iDCDasiderabli, il is true, as Juvenal lemuks — 
Juita pericli 
Si ratio est et honesta. liment pavidoque gelantur 

Fortem (Dimum priEStaal tebut, quu luririlei- audent. 

S«T.»i,94. 
* AllniliDg la ike division inaile in Uie Ell 
r and \6yov ix"P (lipnc of ihc st 
[ fui^vcl of Ibe mural, the lallei of Iho JiiKlfirdKil lirlues. \'id. Ivib. i, 13. 
' 'H iiiv ftwvifO-it trifi ri iroiiirJa opovc aiiraSc riBi'iaa. Philo, p. 3S, 
I Allegor. ed. Par. 

■ Tbo*a who have not read tb« Etbics will ba surprised lo hear thai Ihc 

[Haei which he here despaichei in one seclion, should [here occupy a book 

a half. This popular discussion of Ihem is, is far » il goes, conform' 
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there la no difficulty in discerning what they are j for it 
is plainly necessary both that the productivea of virtue 
should be honourable (because they have reference to 
virtue), and also the fruits of virtue; of which kind are 
15. both the indications and actions of virtue; but as the 
indications and all actions or suflTerings of a good man 
are honourable, it will necessarily follow that all ex- 
ploits of courage whatever, and all indications of cou- 
rage, that all conduct, in a word, which has been 
marked with courage is honourable ; and so of things 
just and conforming to Justice, so far at least as actions 
are concerned : (but as relates to sufferings this is not 
the case ; for in this single instance of all the virtues, 
does it occur that what is conformable to justice is not 
invariably honourable, but in the case of suffering 
punishment, that which is justly suffered is in a higher 
degree disgraceful than what is unjustly'';) and so like- 
le. wise in respect to the other virtues. Whatever actions 
have national distinctions as their reward are honour- 
able, or whatever have such distinctions rather than 
17. Esery money. Whatever things, among those which arc 
thing frea objects of choice, one does, not for his own sake. And 
KlCsh prio- whatever things which abstractedly viewed are good, 
Bearable ""^ '^^^ achieved for his country's sake, overlooking his 
own interest. Things good in their own nature; things 
which are good, but not to one's self; every thing of 
IB. that kind being chosen on its own account. Whatever 
things admit of being realised to one whendead, rather 
than in his lifetime ; for that which appertains to one 

alile la the mora philaHiptiii^iiI view taVen in (ha other treatiK, except in 
respect to the criterion which it aiaigned of (he compatative excellence of 
each tirlue, in. fiiyim-ae tlvat apctaf tAq roic i&Xjiic Xptiai^iiraToxi^ ; 
and that italed $ 23 — ni uirDXaiwrucni (iXXoic fioXXov. K. r. X. Such a 
ten, however inidequite lo the viem of the philosopher, ii good enough 
for the onilor. unee ii U one in which nins tenllu oF the world will 

* The pajssge from ra0ii lo Ailntt muil be consiJered m a note ; and 
Ihe word* sarA rdi d\Xat—i>aatrhii, contidered as the conclusion of the 
*enlen« preceding it. 
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in his life, rather csrries the iilea of its being for one's 
»elf. Whatever actions are for the sake of others; for |9, 
they are not so much for one's own sake. And as so. 
many instances of successful management as occur 
where others are concerned, and where one's self ia 
; and this particularly respecting benefactors, for it 
then is just. Benefits, too, are honourable; for they 
Attach not to one's self. And the contraries of all cases 
in which men feel a delicacy ; for men are sensible of 
delicacy both in mentioning, or doing, or intending any 
thing disgraceful i just as Sappho has expressed in 
verse on the occasion of Alcaeus' saying, " 1 would say 
Bomething, but delicacy restrains me." "If tbou en- 
(ertainedst a desire of speaking things either good or 
honourable, and were not thy tongue teeming with 
fhe utterance of some evil ; shame had not suflused 
thine eyes, but thou wouldest have spoken what was 
fit." Objects for which men are keenly anxious with- si- 
out being affected by fear', are honourable; for men 
are thus affected respecting goods which tend to repu- 
tation. Those virtues and their fruits are honourable 22. 

a higher degree, which belong to subjects naturally 
more excellent' ; as, for example, those of a man are 
higher than those of a woman. And those which areas, 
of a nature to be enjoyed by others, rather than by 
oursehes; the principle on which the just and justice 
ore honourable. 

Thus, the taking vengeance on a foe rather than the 24. Re- 
being reconciled ; both because to compensate is just, nourallc." 



;loriui cites an anccilote o( Tteniisloclcs, preserved by Cicero, a* 
live of this remark. ■■ Koctu imbuliLbat in publico rhemiitocles. 
iiDDam capere nan posset; qasrcntiboiqDe texpoodebiit, iUlliadii 
u I mntiD ticitiri:' Tu«c. iv, IS. ll will be needlcis to remaik. 
noble miodt" alone can be leoiible of tbi> high excilenieal — 
ijmvia. And Thucydidet on hearing Herodotiu read his History. 

The grentneu and dignilj of all mannet of iciJons is measored bj the 
of Iha subject from which they pioceed, and of tlie object 
. Ihey are conversant. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. ir, i 6, p. 23. 
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and what is just is honourable' ; and further, because 
it belongs to the courageoua man never to be worsted. 
'26, Both victory and national distinction are of the number 
of things honourable; for they are desirable, though 
unattended by lucre, and evince more than ordinary 
virtue; and the memorials of one's name; and what 
partakes of these respective characters more decidedly, 
is also more decidedly honourable. Again, things 
I which do not follow one in his life; and whatever 
bonour is attendant on j that which presents features of 
vastness ; that, too, is honourable in a higher degree 
which belongs to one's self alone, for it is longer re- 
26. membered. And possessions unattended hy profit, for 
they are more becoming a gentleman"' ; and whatever 
is peculiarly esteemed among each people, is honour- 
Budges are able. Every badge of what is held commendable in 
oLoun "■ each nation : at Lacedfemon", for instance, it is honour- 
able to wearlonghair",becauseit is the badge of a free 



I Tbicii a itriluDg iniUaca of (likl speclei o( uphlBtiy bj which our un- 
cnlifbiened reaaon racoudles ua to the gnitlGcatioD of aut worst pa&siaaB ; 
mnd we Ehould learn from it to gloi} in that heavenly wiEdom which has 
taaghl us " to do good to thoM who hate us, to pray for Ihowwho despite- 
fully use at and persevute us." 

" 'EXivBipia. rd /i^ irjiic ajr6Xa«inr. See cap. v, J 7. 

■ Thii idea appears, in ancient times, to kave been veiy prevalent ; a 
■ingular innlance of ill iatjuence is menlioned in Stobeiu : " Hap' 'Iv- 
ioi( idii ri£ AtrorripiiOii Saytiov, ^ irapaicaraBiiKrKi ovc la-n ic;||)dic liXA' 
afiTiy mnarat u meriiaat. i Si nxflToo si/piiiaac X'V" ^ i^6a\.iiiiii 
Oairdrt^ CqpDirai. riv H fii/iora dJiKqoavra, o^nXiuc «Xitiu cii'paa- 
floi, iis iaxariK tannic ^airjK dn/jioc. Parr, Bpil, Setm. p. H6. 

' The Lacedemonians used to wear their hair long, in connnemoralion 
of the vicloiy oblaiaed by Olbryadea and hia two cnmradea over the throe 
Atgive championi, for the taod at Thyrea. Herodot. i, B2. Ot pethjps. 
being inconvenient to Ihoie engaged in senile occupations, length of hnir 
night be considered is a badge of ihe more noble pursuits of the wearei . 
Collin* ha* a fine allusion lo (his practice in the opening of his Ode In 
liberty !— 

Who shall awake the Spirlau fife, 
And call in HoleniQ sounds to life 
The youth*, whou tocki dieiatly ijmading, 
LiMt ■who' *yaciBl*i in lulltn hue. 
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man, since it is not easy fur a man with long hair to do 
any servile work. And the not exercising any vulgar 27, 
craft ; for it belongs to a gentleman not to live in de- 
penilencc on another''. And we must take for granted 38. We 
^at qualities, akin to real ones, are actually identified """" "^ 
with them, and this with a view as well to praise as to good iiuaii- 
blame ; for instance, taking the cautious man to be a *'" " "'^ ' 
cold-hearted designing fellow ; or a simpleton to be a 
^od kind of man ; and the man who is dead to feeling, 
lo be of a mild disposition : and in a word, we must 29. 
aiake a selection, invariably on the most favourable 
aide, out of the qualities concomitant on the character 
of each} making out the passionate and furious to be 
■nen void of all duphcity ; and the self-willed to be 
magnificent and digni6cd; and such as are in excess, 
to be in the virtuous mean ; the rash, for instance, to 
he brave; the profuse, liberali; for it will both seem 
to be the case to the nine tenths of the world, and will 
afibrd room for deducing a piece of false reasoning out 
«f the motives of the agent ; for if one rush into danger 
where there is no necessity, much more should it seem 
diat he will, where it is honourable'^; and if a man be 

Al one* lla brealh oJ'J'iar uiii/ i-irlue ikidding, 
Applioding Fieedoro lav'doFoIcl to liew ^ 
Among tUa Frank*, tlie privilege of vrcahng tlie haic long was peculiar lu 
tbe princes anil iboir deKeailaata, Ihe rest of ibe nalion beia° obligetl Ui 
(bare Ihe hiniJeT pan of Ihc bead. Gibbon's Decline and FnlJ. c. ixiv. 
note IT, anil Agatbias qaolsd in Heraldic Anomaliei, vol. i, p. 16tl. 

P Ariilolle, in bis Elbica, makes tbis remark of tbe lUyaXd^nix"!' 
flblerving, irpDc aXXDv fiij uiyaaSm ijjf.aXX'^ npig flXnv' iouXabv yip. 
h, 3. 

1 Home rscommeQcIs an innocent uw of ibis sort of topbiitrf among 
frieoda, M a preservative of friendihip— 

Veltem in amicitia sic etraremus, et iiii 
, Eiroii >irtu9 nomen posuiiset honetnum, elc. 

Opinor 
Htec res et jungit, junctoa el serval amicos. 

S«T. i, 3,41. 
' Thai is, under tb<! direction of tiic law, w^ ii vufiu{ eiXiuci. xui i'1t^f^• 
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lavish on all wlio fall in his way, surely he will also be 
so on his friends; for to benefit all is an excess of 
30. We virtue. We ought to consider also before whom our 
»l™™re- panegyric is pronounced; for, as Socrates used to re- 
senee our mark, " It IS no difficult thine to panegyrise Athenians 
don is held. 11 the presence or Athenians. "e must also assert 
that what is valued by each auditory, is to be essentially 
valuable ; what, for instance, either Scythians or Lace- 
diemonians or philosophers value : and, in short, to refer 
to the class of thing's really honourable, whatever is 
held in esteem ; since by virtue of their being so es- 
teemed, they appear to approximate closely that class. 
31, Again, whatever is natural under such circumstances, 
for instance, if one's actions be worthy of his ancestors 
or his own former achievements ; since the additional 
acquisition of glory tends to happiness, and is honour- 
able. Likewise every action contrary to what is natu- 
ral to one, so it be on one side of what is better and 
honourable; as when one in good fortune has been 
moderate, or magnanimous in adversity; or has become 
better and easier to be won over in proportion as he 
became greater. Of this nature was the appeal of Iphi- 
crates, " From what beginnings to what have I attain- 
ed !" And that of the Olympic conqueror, " Formerly 
bearing on my shoulders a rough basket," etc. And 
that of the epitaph by Simonides, "Though daughter, 
wife, and sister of tyrants'," etc. 
32. Wg But as commendation arises out of moral conduct, 

that ihe '^'^'' ''' '^ ^ peculiar characteristic of the good man to 
person act on principle', we must endeavour to put the object 
praiied ha» ^ *^ ' f J 

principle. ' The epitaph was on Archedlce, daughter of Hippias, and wife of Oan- 
lidei. tyniDtofLainpiacus. See Tbucyd. vi, 59. 

' See Ethics, lib. ii. c. 4. Aicaiuic i) iru^pdiwc irfnirrtriii l^y o irparrut 
irit Ix"'' Tpdrrp" wpurev fijv luv liSiiis. iirtir' tiv jrpoaipoliiuyoQ. coi 
vpaaipoviUH/s h' aiiri, ri H rpirov tai Up ^f^aiw; cui ti/uraEii/qruH: 
();ttiv TTparrf and, in fact, unleu tlie KaXi be done under some reslrictiun 
of principle, mode, and propriety, thcj loie Ibeir character, as Zoninu 
ba*, on another occaiion. obserred : "On ab naXitif rb caUv iirov /i4 '<>' 
XtJc Tivqrot : in C*a. Apa>t. 66, quoted in Iloolter, U the enil of book i. 
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of our commendation in die light of one who has acted 
on principle. Now his appearing to have acted so in 
many instances will be serviceable with a view to this ; 
wherefore coincidences and fortuitous occurrences must 
be assumed as done on principle: and should many 
and like circumstances be alleged^ it will appear to be 
a sign of virtue and principle. Now commendation is 33. 
language exhibiting greatness in the case of virtue ; we ^^^^ 
should therefore give this further proof of the actions 
of him we commend, that they are of this character. 
Encomium ^, however, is of actions ; (and circumstances 
concur to the enforcing persuasion, as excellence of 
birth and education ; for it is probable that a person 
so brought up, will be of such a character ;) and hence 
we pass encomia on those who have acted. And a 
man's actions are signs of his habit ; since we commend 
even the man who has not acted, if we believe him to 
be of such a character. But felicitation (jAaKapi<rfA^^), and 34. 
congratulation {(vbatfAoviciji^), are synonymous the one 
to the other; but are not so to the other two: but 
felicitation comprehends them, just as happiness com- 
prehends virtue. 

Demonstrative and deliberative oratory have one 35. Com- 
point in common ; for whatever you would suggest to ^^epSeSf- 
a man in giving advice, that, by a change of the die- tic and de- 
tion, becomes an encomium \ When, therefore, weontory! 
know what a man ought to do, and what kind of person 3^* 
he should be, it is necessary, if we would state this in 
the form of advice, to transpose and change the senti- 

■ On the subject of lyiuafitov and tjraivoct see Eth. Nich. i, 12, where 
he is enquiring whether commendation or praise be more appropriate to 
happiness: — 6 ftkv liratvo^ riJQ ^ptrriCt irpaierucoi ydp rwv KaXAv ivb 
Toimic' f*^ ^ lyKw/ita rdv Ipyuv, Ofiolw^ cat rwv cutiiartKuv, gal rwv 

* Laudes nonnnlls a volnntate bona cum reverentia conjnncta profi- 
ascnntnr, qas sane laudum formula Principibos et Viris quibuscunqne 
dignioribas debetur : Laudando prttcipere : cum scilicet apud illos prsdi- 
cando quales sint, hnmiliter moneas quales esse debeant. Bacon's Essays* 
De Lande. 
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ment in its diction : for instance, suppose we are awsie 
that we are not to think highly of goods oblanied bj 
chance, but of those obtained by our own means. Thos 
expressed the sentiment has the fofce of a mggettiomf 
but thiis, of eommendaHom^ ** thinking highly, not of 
goods which were his by chance, but those obtained 
by his own means." So that, whai you wish to com- 
mend, see what you would suggest in advising; and 
37. when to advise, see what you would commasd. But 
the diction will of necesnty be reversed, when there 
has been submitted to change an idea which in one 
form is prohibitive, in another is not prohibitive. 

38. Ampli- We must avail ourselves also of amplification in many 
be ttied; cases : thus, if a num has done a thing alone, or first, 

or with few to share it, or even if it be a thing which 
he has done more than any other; these all are cir- 
cumstances of honour. The tojMC also which is de- 
ducible from times and seasons; these are circum- 
stances contrary to what is naturaL Also.if a man has 
often succeeded in the same thing ; for this is a fea- 
ture of greatness, and originates not in chance, but 
will appear to arise through his own means. Also if 
orations commendatory and exhorting to emulation 
have been founded and got up on his account; if also 
he be one on whom an encomium was first passed, as 
it was on BSppolochus ; and the having a statue set up 
in the forum first occurred to Harmodius and Aristo- 
gilon: and in the same way we use amplification with 
opposite views ; and should you not abound in topics 
bearing on your subject himself, you should set him in 
comparison with others; which Isocrates used to do 
Mmi con- from his familiarity with judicial pleading. You should 
g'^*^ ^ compare the person of whom you speak, with men of 
character; for it b a feature of amplification, and ho- 
nourable, if he be better than the good. 

39. AapK. Amplification falls in easily with d«n<mstrative ora- 
tory; for its essence is the being above mediocrity. 

on- On which account we should make a comparison with 
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the generality of men^ if we cannot with men of cha- 
racter; since the being above the average seems to in- 
dicate virtue. In a word, of all the formulae common 40. 
to each branch of rhetoric^ amplification best suits de- 
monstrative ; for the orator takes the actions for granted, 
and it thus remains only to invest them with greatness 
and beauty. Example^, however, suits deliberative ; Example 
because we there decide, by arguing of the future from JJJ|^ti4 ' 
what has gone before. Enthymem, however, suits ju- enth)rmem 
dicial ; for by reason of its not being clear, the past {^^^' ^'^' 
most especially leaves room for assignment of reasons 
and demonstration. 

Nearly all the sources out of which praise and blame 41. 
are deduced, and on what sort of things we ought to 
have an eye in praising and blaming, the means too by 
which encomia and reproaches are produced, are these: 
for being possessed of these points, their contraries 
are plain; for blame is deduced from the opposite 
sources. 

y For the general principles upon which Examples influence us, and their 
peculiar adaptation to deliberative cases, iee book ii, chap. 20. Meanwhile 
let us anticipate our author's discussion of the subject, and quote a few 
words of a modem writer to show how completely this vehicle of proof is 
adapted to the purposes of the orator, whose demonstrations should always 
be as little laboured as possible. — " Our lives in this world are partly 
guided in rules, and partly directed by examples. To conclude out of 
general rules and axioms by discourse of wit our duties in every particular 
action, is both troublesome, and many times so full of difficulty, that it 
maketb deliberations hard and tedious to the wisest men. Whereupon we 
naturally all incline to observe examples, to mark what others have done 
before us, and, in favour of our own ease, rather to follow them, than to 
enter into a new consultation, if in regard of their virtue and wisdom we 
may but probably think they have waded without error. So that the wil- 
lingness of men to be led by example of others, both discovereth and 
helpeth the imbecility of our judgment." Hooker, £cc. Pol. v, § 65, 
p. 307. 
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CHAP. X. 

The number and nature of the Sources oui of which the 
Orator must construct his reasonings in Accusation 
and Defence. 

1. JvdicUl It win be for me next to speak of the number and 
^^^^^' nature of the sources out of which the orator must 
three wmyt. construct his reasonings, touching accusation and de- 

2. i. The fence. Now we must ascertain three points ; one» what 
^LTbteM- ^^^ ^^^ many are the objects for the sake of which 
potitioD of men act unjustly ; the second, how themselves are dis- 
iiL^lir ' posed; and the third, towards persons of what charac- 
imonf in- ^er and of what disposition they do so act. 

3. Injostioe Let US then, after defining the acting unjustly, speak 
^^'^' in order of the rest. Let the acting unjustly be de- 
fined to be, the voluntary* commission of hurt in con- 

Dirifion of travention of law. Now law is either general or pe- 
i. GencnO. culiar. The peculiar law I call that, by whose written 
^r ^' enactments men direct their poUty : the general, what- 
ever unwritten rules appear to be recognised among 
all men. Men are voluntary agents in whatever they 
do wittingly, and without compulsion. Men, there- 
fore, do not every thing on fixed principle, which they 
do wittingly: but whatever they do on fixed principle, 
that they do wittingly ; because no one is ignorant of 

4. Two that which he chooses on principle. Now, the prin- 
ii^u^ce. ciples by whose motion men deliberately choose to 
i. De- hurt and do evil in contravention of law, are depravity 

pravity. 

* Rewards and punishmenti do always piesuppose something willingly 
done well or ill ; without which respect, though we may sometimes re- 
cei?e good or harm, yet then the one is only a benefit and not a reward, 
the other simply a hurt and not a punishment. From the sundry disposi- 
tions of man*s will, tchieh is the root of all his aetifms, there groweth va- 
riety in the sequel of rewards and punishments, which are by these and 
the like rules measured : Take avoay the tcill, and all acts are equal : That 
which we do not, and would do, is commonly accepted as done. Hooker, i, 
i 9, p. 239. 
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snd moral weakneas''; for if any are depraved either ■!■ 'ncon- 
in one or more respects, it is in reference to that point, 
on which lhej*are ao depraved, that they are guilty of 
injustice. The illiberal man. for instance, on the auh- 
ject of money; the intemperate, touching the pleasure 
of the body ; and the effeminate, respecting objects of 
ease; and the coward, respecting danger; (for it is by 
reason of fear that men abandon their comrades in 
danger;) the ambitions man, on the score of honour; 
the hasty man, by reason of anger ; the man eager to 
excel, on account of victory; the vindictive, for the sake 
of revenge ; a silly man, owing to his being mistaken on 
points of right and wrong; a man of effrontery, from 
bis contempt of character. And in other characters in 
the same way each [goes wrong] respecting his own 
particular weakness. But my meaning on these mat- s. 
ters will be evident from what has been already said 
on the subject of the virtues, and from what hereafter 
will be stated on the subject of the passions. It merely 
remains for me to state on what account, how effected, 
and toward whom, men do commit injustice. 

First, then, let us distinctly enumerate the objects, 6. The ma 
which desiring, or which avoiding, we set about injus-jyj^^." '"' 
tice' : because it evidently should be considered by the c«ed from 
plaintiff'how many, and what sort of those things, from 
R desire of which men wrong their neighbours, have 
an existence on the side of his adversary; and by the 
defendant again, what, and what number of these 
things do not so exist. Now all men do all things 7. ihemo- 
either of themselves, or not of themselves. The things human m- 

■ cr. Jtma, chap. i. 15, 

' How eomplBte an iosighl into the nature of man doH thii diiqubitiDn 
diiplij i and how admirable a key ii here aflbrJed tu all Ihe operationi oF 
the human Ii«att '■ This branch of koowledgi hai always been iniiatod on 
•1 eMential to those emplDjed in jmlicJaJ invettigalioni. — Thas. Boling- 
tiroke, speaking or tbeeducatiun of lawyers, says. "They musi pry into the 
Mcret receiaes of the human heart, and become well accjuainied wiih the 
whole moral world, that they may ditcovEi the abslraci reaion of all 
llwi,"elc. Slud.nf Hi>t.p.3&3; edit. 4 to. 
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which they do not of themselves, they do either by 
chance, or from necessity ; and the things done by ne- 
cessity, they do either by compulsion, or by nature. 
So that all things whatsoever which men do not of 
themselves, they do either by chance, or from compul- 
sion, or by nature. Again, the things which they do 
of themselves, and of which they are themselves the 
causes, some they do through custom, and others 
through natural desire; and this partly through this 
desire influenced by reason, and in part through it, de- 
8. void of reason. Now the act of wishing is desire ac- 
companied by reason, fixing on some good as its ob- 
ject ; because no one wishes for any thing other than 
what he conceives to be a good. The desires devoid 
These are of reason, are anger and appetite. So that all things 
number : whatever which men do, they necessarily do irom seven 
1. Chance, causes ; by chance, compulsion, nature, custom, will, 
pultion.* anger, or appetite. But to carry on distinctions in 
lii. Nature, reference to ace, or habits, or whatever else enacts it- 
V. Will, self in conduct, were superfluous. For, granting that 
vii ^Avut' ^^ happens to young men to be passionate, it is not by 
tite. motion of their youth that they act thus, but by motion 

^- of anger and appetite : neither is it by motion either 
of wealth or poverty, simply, but (in the case of the 
poor) it is on account of their neediness that it happens 
that they cherish an appetite for wealth ; and (in the 
case of the rich) on account of their having the means, 
that they risk an appetite for unnecessary pleasure; 
and these persons will act neither by motion of their 
wealth nor of their poverty, but by motion of appetite. 
And in exactly the same way, the just and unjust, and 
all such as are said to act conformably to habits, will 
in reality act, under all circumstances, by motion of 
these principles; for they on the impulse either of 
reason or of passion ; but some from good manners and 
10. passions, others from the contrary. Still, however, it 
happens that on habits of this particular character, 
principles of action tlie same in character are conse- 
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quCDt; and on those of that kind, principles also of 
that kind. For on the temperate man perhaps fortli- 
with, by motion of his temperance, are attendant good 
opinions and appetites respecting pleasures; but on 
the intemperate, the contrary on these same subjects. 
For which reason we must wave distinctions of such a H- 
kind; but we must consider, on what conditions', what 
principles of conduct are wont to follow: fur it is not 
ordained, (in the nature of things,) that, if a man be 
white or black, or tall or short, principles of this or 
that kind should be attendant on him; but if he be 
young or old, just or unjust, here some diSerence be- 
gins; and BO, in a word, in the case of all contingent 
circumstances whatever, which produce a difference in 
the tempers of men, for instance, a man's seeming to 
himself to be rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate; 
in all these cases there will be some essential difier- 
ence. Of this, however, we wii! speak hereafter; let 
us now treat first of the remaining points. Things 12. 
proceed from chance which are of such kind that their '' ""' 
cause is not definite*, and are produced in the absence 
of any final motive, and that neither invariably, nor 
usually, nor in any prescribed order. My meaning on 
these subjects will he plain from the definition of 
chance. All those things exist nalurallif whose cause \a. 
is internal and ordinate; for they turn out, either in-"' ''^^"'«- 
variably or generally, in the same way ; since there is 
no need of an accurate enquiry on results contrary to 
nature, whether they be produced conformably to a 
certain nature, or any other cause. It would appear, 
too, that chance is the cause of such results. All 14. 

' He Lere first informs u> thai he shall not make hii exclusion so rigiJ ^ 
31 lie bad bIhivc staled, but will idmil ymlli and age, elc. to a particular 
' coniideraliDD, as tiolding an iiDportont influenco Diet character. iLough thai 
■nflueiicc Dugbl pliilosophicolly to be rcleired to one of the seveo above- 
meulkiDed principles ; while ever; thing eli« which people choose (o hi 
upon as a piidciple of conduct will, on ciamiaation, prove to be mEToly 
MHmdary, and lo act mrdialrlii through one or olhvi>o( the wvcii. 
• VuUcbap. V. ( 17. 
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things originate in compulsion, which are produced 
through the instrumentality of the agents themselvesi 

15. contrary to their inclination and reason. In habit ori- 
'^' ^ ' ' ginates every thing which men do because they have 

16. often done it before. From will proceed whatever of the 
V. will, forementioned goods appear to be useful^ either as an 

end or as conducing to the end, when it is by reason of 
such their usefulness that they are realised in action : 
for even the intemperate do some things which are 
useful ; but not on account of their usefulness, but on 

17. account of pleasure. Through the medium of anger 
vu Anger. ^^^ excited feeling arise acts of vengeance. Now, be- 
tween revenge and punishment there is a difference; 
for punishment is for the sake of the sufferer, but re- 
venge for that of the person inflicting it, in order that 
he may be satiated ^ On what subjects this excite- 
ment of feeling exists, will therefore be plain in my 

18. treatise of the passions. But all such things as appear 
tiui.^^^' pleasant are produced in action on the impulse of ap- 
petite. But that which is familiar and has become ha- 
bitual, is of the number of things pleasant ; for many 
things there are, even among such as are not pleasant 
naturally i which, when men have been habituated to. 

These mo- they do with pleasure. So that, to speak in one word 
^JJJ^^^j. comprehending the whole, every thing whatsoever 
prehended which men do of their own proper motion, either is 
pleuuie? ' i^^^y ^^ apparently good; pleasant, or apparently 
pleasant. But as they act voluntarily in whatever they 
do of their own motion, and involuntarily in whatever 
they do not of their own motion ; all things whatsoever 
in respect to which they act voluntarily, will be either 
good or apparently good ; pleasant, or apparently plea- 
sant. For I also set down the getting quit either of 
evils or apparent evils, and the getting a less evil in 
exchange for a greater, in the class of goods ; because 
they are in a certain way desirable things. And, 

' Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Bacon's Essays. 
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among things pleasant, I likewise set down the getting 
quit of things bringing pain, or appearing to do so; or 
the getting things less so, in exchange for such as are 
so in greater degree. 

We have therefore to ascertain the number of things 
pleasant* and of what kinds they are. Now 
subject of what is useful, something has been already 
said In my treating of deliberative rhetoric; but on the 
subject of what is pleasant let us treat, beginning at 
this point. As to the definitions, you must deem them 
to be adequate [to my purpose] if tliey be found, on 
each subject, exempt from obecurity, though not accu- 
rately precise. 



!9. Wha 
objecls Bi 



What things are pleasant. 

Let it be laid down by us, that pleasure is a certain 
inotion of the soul, and a settlement of it, at once rapid 
and perceptible, into its own proper nature; and that 
pain is the contrary. If then pleasure be a thing of, 
this nature, it is plain that whatever is productive of' 
the disposition I have described, is pleasant; while 
every thing of a nature to destroy it, or produce a dis- 
position the opposite to it, is painful. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it is necessary, both 3 
that the being in progress toward a state conformable " 
to nature, should be pleasant; and that, in the highest'- 
degree, when those feelings, whose original is conform- 
able to it, shall have recovered that their nature; and 
habits, because that which is habitual becomes by that 
J natural, as it were ; for, in a certain way, custom 

r In >U judicial qu«&tiga& i kogwlcdge of the cooBlituenli of pleature 
It be of eu«nlial urvice; (ai ihey all ^uppoM some vrrong (lane, and 
nan dalh a artmgjvr iKi vming'i uikt, but iJxrtAy lo imrchaH 
' lUKielJ'pnfit, UT pUaturt, or hpnour, «t the tikr. Btcon's Esjayt. 



coatideied. 
DeSnilioa 
o( pleasure. 
2. Paiaii 
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is like Datafe, becaot e the idem i^freqmemtff it prozi- 
oiate to that of ahrqrs; now nature beloogB to the 
4. All free- idea of always^ eostom to that of q^lm. What is not 
^^^^^^ compulsory, also, is pleasant; for compulsion is con- 
trary to nature. Wherefore acts of necessity are pain- 
fid ; and it has been truly remarked, '' Erery act of 
necessity is in its nature painfuL** It must be also that 
a state of sedulous attention, anxiety, the having the 
nnnd on the stretch, are painful, for they all are acts 
of necessity, and coostnuned, unless they hare become 
habitual ; but it is custom which, under such circum- 
stances, renders them pleasant. The contraries of 
these must also be pleasant; wherefore^ relaxation of 
mind, leisure, listlessness, amusements, and intenrals of 
rest, rank in the class of things pleasant; for none of 
6. Appe- these has any thing to do with necessity. Every thing 
pleiiMnt. of which there is an innate appetite, is pleasant; for 
appetite is a desire of what is pleasant. Now, of ap- 
petites, some are irrational, others attended by reason. 
Irrttiooai. I call all those irrational, which men desire, not from 
any conception which they form : of this kind are all 
which are said to exist naturally, as those of the body ; 
thirst or bunger» for instance, in the case of sustenance ; 
and the appetite of sustenance in every kind. And the 
appetites connected with objects of taste, and of lust, 
and, in fact, objects of touch generally ; the appetite of 
fragrant odours, too, as connected with smelling, and 
UtUootl. hearing, and sight. Appetites attended by reason, are 
all those whatsoever which men exercise from a per- 
suasion : for many things there are which they desire 
to behold, and possess, on hearsay and persuasion, 
ti. I lope and Now, as the being pleased stands in the perception of 
XJiiiiui.^ a certain affection, and as imagination is a kind of faint 
perception, there will attend on him who exercises 
either memory or hope, a kind of imagination of that 
which is the object of his memory or hope ; but if so, 
it iH plain that they who exercise memory or hope, cer- 
tainly feel pleasure, since they have also a perception. 
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So that every thing pleasant consists either in the per- 7. 
ception of present objects^ or in the remembrance of 
those which have akeady been, or in the hope of such 
as are yet to be ; for men exercise perception on pre- 
sentf memory on past, and hope on ftiture objects. 
Now the objects of memory are pleasant, not only such 8. 
as at the moment while present were pleasant, but 
some even which were not pleasant, should their con- 
sequence subsequently be honourable and good; and 
hence this saying, " But it is indeed pleasant for a 
man, when preserved, to remember his toils ;" and this, 
** For after his sufferings, a man who has suffered 
much, and much achieved, is gladdened at the recol- 
lection.*' But the reason of this is, that to be exempt 
from evil is pleasant \ And all objects are pleasant in 9. 
hope, which appear by their presence either to delight 
or benefit in a great degree; or to benefit, without 
giving pain. In a word, whatever objects by their 
presence delight us, do so, generally speaking, as we 
hope for, or remember them. On which account, too, 
the feeling of anger is pleasant; just as Homer has re- 
marked of anger in his poem, ** That which with 
sweetness far greater than distilling honey as it drops ;** 
for there is no one who feels anger where the object 
seems impracticable to his revenge ; nor with those far 
their superiors in power do men feel anger at all, or if 
they do, it is in a less degree. There is also a kind of lo. 
pleasure consequent on most appetites; for either in 
the recollection that they have enjoyed them, or in the 
hope that they shall enjoy them, men are afiected and 
delighted by a certain pleasure: thus men possessed 
by fevers feel delight, amid their thirst, as well at the 
remembrance how they used to drink, as at the hope 
of drinking yet again. Lovers, too, feel delight in con- ii. 
versing, writing, and composing something, ever about 



* Suave mari magno, turbantibus cquora vends, 
Alterius procul e terra spectare doloiem, etc. 



Lucretius. 
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the object belored ; becaoae, in all those energie s , diey 
have a perception, as it were, of the object they lore. 
CritcrioB of And this is in all cases a criterion of the commence- 
ment of love, when persons feel pleasure not only in 
the presence of the object, hot are enamonred also of 

12. Sorrow, it when absent, on memory ; wherefore, evra when pain 

arises at absence, nay in the midst of mourning, and 
the very dirge of death, there yet arises within us a 
certain pleasure. For the pain is felt because the ob- 
ject is not present ; but the pleasure consists in remem- 
bering and seeing, as it were, both the person, and 
what he used to do, and the Idnd of character of which 
he was. Whence has it been said, and with probabi- 
lity enough, ** Thus spake he, and excited within them 

13. lU- all & desire of lamentation.** Also the avenging one*s 
veoge. self is pleasant''; for the getting of that is pleasant, the 

fiiiling to get which is painful : now the angry do feel 
pun in an excessive degree if they be not avenged ; 

14. Victory, but in the hope of revenge they take pleasure. Again, 

to overcome is pleasant, not to the ambitious only, but 
even to all ; for there arises an imagination of supe- 
riority, for which all, either in a faint or more violent 
16. Hence, degree, have an appetite. But since to overcome is 
menu.' pleasant, it must follow of course, that amusements 
where there is field for rivalry, as those of music and 
disputations, are pleasant ; for it frequently occurs, in 
the course of these, that we overcome ; also chess, ball, 
dice, and draughts. Again, it is the same with respect 
to amusements where a lively interest is taken ^; for, of 
these, some become pleasant as accustomed to them ; 
others are pleasant at first ; for instance, hunting and 
every kind of sporting ; for where there is rivalry, there 

k See book ii, chap. 2, ^ 1. 

'If tbii rendering for the word hiroviaaiiivfi be not that which the 
Greek might firtt suggeat, yet it ia that which seema beat to auit the con- 
leit i for iporting and hunting do not very well accord with our ideas of 
grave and lerioua amuiementa, though exerciaed aa they were by the 
Oreeka, aa mere pieperativea for the laboura of military duty, they might 
juatJy deaervt atrioua attention. 
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I also victory; on which principle the disputations c 
the bar and of the schools are pleasant to those who 
have become accustomed to them, and have abilities. 
Also honour and good citaracter are most pleasant, by 16. Honaur 
reason that an idea arises, that one is such as is the ^g" '^ '""" 
good man ; and this in a greater degree should those 
people pronounce one such, who he thinks speak 
truth : such are those immediately about one, rather 
than those who are more removed ; familiar friends, 
and acquaintances, and one'^ fellow citizens, rather 
than those who are at a distance ; the present, rather 
than a future generation ; a man of practical wisdom, 
rather than a mere ignoramus; many, than a few; for 
it is more likely that these I have mentioned will ad- 
here to the truth, than that the opposite characters will : 
since one has no anxiety about the honour or the opi- 
nions of such as one greatly despises, children and 
animals for instance, not at least for the sake of such 
opinion itself; but if one is anxious about it, then it is 
on account of something else. A friend, too, ranks n.Friendf. 
, among things pleasant ; for the afifection of love is plea- 
sant ; since there is no lover of wine, who does not de- 
light in wine : also the having affection felt toward one 
is pleasant; for there is in this case also an idea of 
one's being an excellent person, which all who have 
any sensibility to it are desirous of; now the having af- 
fection felt for you is the being beloved yourself, on 
your own account. Also the being held in admiration IB. Being 
is pleasant, on the very account of being honoured by " ™" 
it. Flattery and the flatterer are pleasant; since the Flsitoiy. 
flatterer is a seeming admirer and a seeming friend''. 
To continue the same course of action is also pleasant; 19. Hnbi- 



! iDtereiting to compare Ihe gcoundi oa obich Dr. Johoion 

d Balleiy pleasant witli theie of Ariilotle. Tha Doctac'i wordi 

I mn, " FUttety please* veiy generally. In the fint place, (he flallerer mtj 

■hink vibtx be >ayi to be true ; but, in the ucond place, vhether he thiDk* 

I so or DDt, be certtinly thinks IhoM whom ha flallen ot coniequenco enatigh 

^ to be euured." finwell'i Life. A. D. 1776, ^.t. 66, p. 66. toI. iU. 
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20. Variety, for what is habitual was laid down to be pleasant To 

▼ary is also pleasant ; for change is an approach to what 
is natural : for sameness produces an excess of a stated 
habit; whence it has been said, " In every thing change 
is pleasant*/' For on this principle^ whatever occurs 
at intervals of time is pleasant, whether persons or 
things ; for it is a variation of present objects ; and at 
the same time that which occurs merely at intervals 

21. Learn- possesses the merit of rarity. Also learning and ad- 
in^ : admi- miration, generally speaking, are pleasant ; for under 

admiration exists a desire [to learn], so that what is ad- 
mired is desired ; and in the act of learning there is a 

22. To do settlement into a state conformable to nature. To be- 
5^J^**^ nefit and to be benefited are also of the number of 

receive 

good. pleasant things; for to be benefited, is to get what 
people desire ; but to benefit, is to possess and abound ; 
things, the both of which men desire. And because a 
tendency to beneficence is pleasant^ it is also pleasant 
to a man to set his neighbour on his legs again, and to 
put a finish to that which was deficient in some parti- 
23. cular. But as the iacquisition of knowledge is pleasant, 

imitatioii. ^^j |.j^^ feeling admiration, and such things ; that, too, 
must necessarily be pleasant which has been expressed 

Painting, in imitation, as in painting, sculpture, and poetry : also, 

Poetrf?"' c^^J'y thing is pleasant which has been correctly imi- 
tated, although the original object, 6f which it is the 
imitation, may not in itself be pleasant ; for one does 
not feel pleasure on that account ; but there is an in- 
ference that 'Hhis means that:'* and thus it happens 

24. Re- that we learn something. Also sudden revolutions', 

• Eurip. Oreat. 234. 

' This principle of pleaaure haa been thos developed by Hooker : '* Aa 
to love them of whom we receive good things is a duty, because they satisfy 
our desires in that which else we should want ; so to love them on whom we 
hntow is nature, because tn them we behold the effectt of our own virtue," — 
Ecc. Pol. V, § 63, p. 285. See also what is said towards the end of this 
chapter, of the love borne towards whatever is in any sense, an ipyov of 
^^^^ — as children, woHls of genius, etc. 

» Ear* ik TTipiwinia iff f/f rb ivavriov rwv nparrofikviav /icra/3oX^, 
K. r. \. Poet. 21. Twining explains it to be, *' when," in a drama. 



verses. 
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and the being saved from danger narrowly ; for all Narrow es- 
these are cases exciting admiration. Again, since that ^^^'. ., 

« t . 1 . !• 11 11. 25. Simila- 

IS pleasant which is conformable to nature, and things rity and 
which are akin are respectively conformable to nature, Jf^™^ 
every thing like and akin, speaking generally, is plea^ and our- 
sant; as man to man, horse to horse, and youth to""^'"^ 
youth. Whence also these proverbs originate : ** Fel- 
lows in age, delight;" — "Whatever is sinular;** — 
" Beasts recognise their species ;" — " Birds of a feather 
flock together^" and every other saying of this sort. 26. 
But as every thing like and akin is delightful to it, and 
as every one stands to himself in this relation in a most 
special manner, all must be, more or less, lovers of 
themselves; for all these qualities do in a particular 
manner exist in reference to self. But as all are lovers 
of themselves, that necessarily which is their own must 
be pleasant to all ; as, for instance, their sayings and 
productions. On which account men are in general 
fond of flatterers and lovers, and are ambitious and 
fond of children ; for children are their own produc- 
tion ^. It is also pleasant to put a finish to what is de- 
ficient ' ; for it became by that time one's own produc- 
tion. And as rule is the most pleasant of all things^ 27. Power. 
the appearing to be wise is also pleasant ; for know- 
ledge is a principle of power; and wisdom is a know* Wisdom. 

" the things that are doing have an effect the very reverie of which is 
expected from them." ii, 77. 

^ One passion is often productive of another : examples are without 
number ; the sole difficulty is a proper choice. I begin with selMove, and 
the power it hath to generate love to children. Eveiy man, beside making 
part of a greater system, like a comet, a planet, or satellite only, hath a 
less system of his own, in the centre of which he represents the sun, darting 
his fire and heat all around ; especially upon his nearest connections : the 
connection between a man and his children, fundamentally that of cause 
and $jfeet, becomes, by the addition of other circumstances, the completest 
that can be among individuals ; and therefore self-love, the most vigorous 
of all passions, is readily expanded upon children. Lord Karnes's Elements 
of Criticism, chap, ii, part 1 , $ 5. 

' The completion of what has been left unfinished was before stated to 
be pleasant on another principle. See § 22. 
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ledge of many tubjects, and those oommandhig admira- 

Cenittie. tion. Moreover, as men in general are ambitious, the 

power of rebuking one's neighbour must needs be plea- 

28. Dwel- sant. Also the pausing on that prorince in which he 
oM's^own appears to be best, when compared with his own powers 
escellen- {q other respects ; just as Euripides remarks, " And 

this he plies, allotting the greatest part of each day to 
it, in which, himself being compared with himself, he 
appears most excellent.*' 

29. Liugli- In a similar way, since amusement ranks among plea- 
^' sant things, and as every relaxation and laughter is of 

the number, things ridiculous must therefore of course 
be pleasant, as well persons as expressions and produc- 
tions. But on the subject of the ridiculous, a detailed 
discussion has been entered into in the Poetics ^. Let 
thus much have been said on the subject of things plea- 
sant ; from the contraries of these things, what is pain- 
ful will be evident. These, then, are the objects for 
the sake of which men act unjustly. 



CHAP. XII. 

With whcU DUpositians men commit Injustice, in what 

instances, and towards whom. 

1. ndc Let us now state with what dispositions men commit 
tifeagents injustice, and towards whom they do so. As regards 
of injuitice, themselves then, it is when they think the thing is one 
unjuitly, possible to be done, and possible to themselves ; and 
when It either that, in doing it, they shall escape detection, or, 
sible that if they do not escape it, that they shall not suffer pu« 
escape de- "ishment, or that they shall indeed suffer a punish- 
tectioD. ment, but that the damage thereby incurred will be 
less than the gain, either to themselves or those for 

^ la one of the books which has unfortunately been lost. His definition 
of it is, aioxp^y ^vtv Xwifpov. 
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whom they have a regard. Now the subject of things :. 
which appear possible, and those which appear intpos- 
tible, will be explained in the sequel ; for these are 
points applicable in common to all kinds of rhetoric'. 
Now as to their own advantages, those men think they 
are in the highest degree likely to commit injustice 
with impunity, who are of ability in speaking, and men Tbeutem- 
of the world, and such as have experienced many a *^' 
forensic contest. If, too, they happen to have many The poner- 
frienda. If they be rich ^ And more particularly do l"'- 
they think they can get off, if they be themselves' pos- 
sessed of the forestated qualities ; and if they be not 
l/iemnelves so qualified, yet if they have friends, or sup- 
porters, or associates'* of such talents, then also they 
think to get off; for these are the endowments, by aid 
of which men are able both to act, to escape detection, 
and avoid punishment*. Again, if they be friends, 4. ifiiieiy 
either of the injured party, or of the judge; because jji^,*^ 
friends are off their guard against injustice, and are 
moreover appeased before prosecuting their revenge. 
But the judges gratify their friends, and either alto- 
gether let them off, or amerce them in a trifie. 



■ The; ire, in fact. nSrai, ii, 19. 

* He miiirki, in hii Politici, tbe geaeial teadeDcy to insubanliDalion 
and obedience to l&wt obierv&ble in lbs ricli and pnisperoui ; — at fiiv iv 
imipoxiilt (J'rvxi)pdrw>' fivric, lax^C- ■=«< irXourou, loi ^IXuv, tat tSv 
XSXw tSv moiTtiip, dpxieOai oGri ^ikavrat acre lirinTavrai. Polil. 
It, c. 11. Upon the tarns principle Ticilus remarks, " Opes principibus 
infernal." Ann. lib. xi, c, 1. 

' In tbe Etbici, wbere, in ipeaking of BoiiXiitric, be limits its sphere 
firat and genecall; to things pmiibl/, he remarks — ^vvari li. a It i/puv 
•fivmrv Sv. ri II iti ruy f iXuv Si riiuiv irij (oiiv f/ ydp ifx't '»■ ipi'- 
Elfa. Micb. iii, 3. 

' TheTheudiui Mcdod, in Xenophon, courmt Ihe tiiendihip of men 
in power with thii view : fAtt r i|3ofi\tro ilrai raic fiiyiirrov Sara/u- 
H>t(, iva dfwwv pfi liBoiit liiiv. Aneb. lib. ii, c. 6. vid. infra. 

■ Tbe vatt assiflance lt> be derived from friends and supporleis by Ibo&e 
who arc nndec accusation, may be illutlialed by ihe followtDg strong ei- 
preHioni of AuguttuE, nvbo slid, " Cunctaii se, ne, li lUfiniiirt. triptrri 
Ugibltl mini ; itN dtaul, d«li(iMr(, ac pnrdamnari amicum vidtrrtnr," 
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6. Such ai People likely to escape detectioiii are tboae the very 

•itM tTthe opposite in character to the charge ; aS| a man of per- 

chirg«, etc. gonal iinbecillity, on a charge of assault ; or one poor 

and deformed, on a charge of adultery. Again, dr- 

cumstances exceedingly palpable, and in the eyes of 

all the world ; for these are unobserved, by reason that 

6. no one would think of them at all. Acts, too, of such 
enormity and such a character that no one would pre- 
sume ; for in regard to these also men are off their 
guard : for it is against crimes which are ordinary, as 
it is against bodily infirmity of an usual kind, that men 
set themselves on their guard ; but as to cases in which 

7. no one yet has been afflicted, no one is cautious. Also 
those people are open to attack, to whom no one is an 
enemy, or to whom many are ; for in the one case the 
aggressors think to escape detection from their not 
being on their guard ; and on the other, they escape 
from its not seeming likely that they would make an 
attempt on people ever on their guard, and from their 
having ever at hand the plea, that they never could have 

8. Such ai been so mad as to attempt it. Those again are likely 
of conc(wU^ to act unjustly, who have at hand means of concealing 
roent. or changing property, places to hide, or any easy means 

of disposing of it. All those persons, too, who, if they 
do not escape, having nevertheless means of setting 
aside the sentence, or of tedious delay, or of corrupt- 
ing the judges; and who, if the fine be imposed, can 
yet set aside its payment, or put it off a length of time, 
or who, from their neediness, have nothing to lose. 

9. Where All, too, who have the gain clearly in view, or great, 

greti gain. °' ^^^®® *^ '^^"^ » while the loss is trifling, indistinct, 
and at a distance. Also any one to whom the punish- 
ment is not adequate to the advantage ; of which kind 

10. Where a tyranny seems to be. All, again, in whose case the 

the punith- _ •• /•••^•» *. r • i-«iai_ 

mentitonly Commission of mjustice is an act of gain, while the pun- 
opprobrium, ishment is mere opprobrium. So, on the contrary, are 
they whose unjust acts lead to a kind of credit, (as if it 
should happen for one, in their commission to avenge 
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a father or mother, as was the caae of Zeno,) while the 
punishment leads merely to fine, banishment, or some- 
thing of that kind; for both descriptions of persona 
act unjustly; however, they are not the same in cha- 
racter, but the very opposite. Persons, too, who have ii.Tbeun- 
often escaped notice, or who have not been punished. "^'^'^""'' 
People who have often met with ill success ; for these, The un- 
like persons engaged in warlike operations, are of a "' ^' 
disposition to renew the contest. Every one also to 12. Where 
whom the pleasant is immediate, while the painful isl,",^,,^"™ 
subsequent ; or if the object be gain, while the loss is Jiaw. 
subsequent; for all incontinent persons are thus af- 
fecled: now incontinence is conversant about all ob- 
jects whatsoever which men desire'. And on the con- 13. Or 
trary, persons are wont to act unjustly in cases where ^1™" re" 
the painful or loss is immediate, but the pleasant and '"°<'- 
expedient is subsequent, and slow in presenting itself; 
for continent persons, and such as have rather more 
practical wisdom, pursue objects of this kind. Where- H. wbetc 
ever, too, a person may appear to have acted by chance, j°g JillU 
by necessity, natural bent, or habit ; and, in a word, to a'Tiijuted. 
be guilty of error, not of injustice. Also in whatever 
cases it may happen that one would meet with equity. 
Again, whatever persons are in want: now men are in }^- We" 
want two ways ; for cither they want necessaries, like ,_ who' 
the poor; or something in excess, just as the richs. "^n'ne- 
People, too, of exceedingly good character, or such as u. who 
are utterly destitute of character ; the first, on the prin- fluj"f,^"^"" 
ciple that they shall not appear the culprits; the last, I6. niea 
that they shall not be a whit worse off as to character, ^^ur. "^ ' 



rnc«, proper); >o called, is excited by a limited de- 
rl there is a feeling BQalogous to, and, in th« ngn« 
, synonytnous irith il, fhich may be excited bf any 



' Although I net 
scriplioD oF objec 

Uogunge of ths w 

((tic tari npl tA aiiri rg mu^ooivp *ai rg itokaaif. Uipi H Ovfiiv, 
naff i^oiiriiTa \lyi>i,ii: £lh. Nich. *ii, 4. Thi> i> anothei oF the many 
'hich Ariatotle luppoics the rheioriciin lo lika ■ popular 

IT of fail lUbJGCl. 

I Eiilic domua est ubi noo ci mulia supersuni. Ilor. Ep. lib. i, 6, ^i. 
g2 
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That alKctcd in diandrcs, AcB, it is dnt aai attack 
dbrir oei^boiirB. 
17. TW Bot dicj act uiijustlj against penooiy and €■ ac- 

yi^^^y eount of objects, of the fioBoving deacriptioiis. Per- 
jMtiee an: SODS wbo possess tlmigs wliidi thf i nsflicj ate in need 
ksv«fht4»- ^* ^ ^^ ^^ necessaries, fiir supei Unity, or for sensoal 
"'•^^'^ g ' enjoyment : people wbo ate at a distance, and tliose 
tuA. who are near; for the means of getting at tiie one ate 

TW Mv. qtiiek, and the rengeance of the odiers is slow ; as on 
19« those, for instance, who plunder Carthaginians^: and 
men who are not cautioos, nor apt to be on their 
guard, but are of a disposition to repose confidence ; 
TIm iodo- for it is easy enough to elude aD such. Also towards 
^ such as are of an indolent turn ; for to prosecute is the 

Th4MM who part of a man who is strenuous. Against such also as 
MttM Vnla^ have a delicate sense of honour ; for these are not apt 
"^^' to squabble about gain: and again, those who have 
30. been wronged by many already, yet without their pro- 
secuting; as though these were, in the words of the 
31. Tht proverb, ''a prey to very MysiansV Both against 
TbfM^ those who never yet have been wronged, and those 
harmtd. who frequently have been, men are wont to act un- 
justly ; both being off their guard, the first under the 
idea that they never shall be wronged, the last as 
33. ThoM though they should not be wronged any more: also 
igraot. ^g^j^g^ those who have had imputations thrown on 
their characters, or wbo are open to it ; for such peo- 
plsi from a fear of the judges, do not take on them- 
selves to effect persuasion, neither, in fact are they 
able; of which class are all who are disliked and en- 
33. Hueh m vied. Men act unjustly also towards those against 



** Thia may havt baen a proYerbial expreuion for designating any at- 
tack on a rtmota objoct ; since, considered in reference to Greece under 
tba then Imperfect state of navigation, Carthage was an object not easily 
gotal. 

I The Myslans were so effeminate and unwarlike, that their neighboars 
made encroaohroents on their territory with impunity, so that they became 
proverbial through Grteoe. 
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whom they have any pretest, on the part either of "'''eripre- 
their ancestors, themselves, or friends, that they have '"^ 
wrought ill, or intended it, either against themselves, 
or their ancestors, or those for whom they have a re- 
gard; for, as the proverb goes, "Mahce wants only an 
excuse." Against friends " and against enemies are acts ^'*- ^"^''d'- 
of injustice committed; for against the first it is easy', 
against the others pleasant : also against those who are 
friendless, and those who are not of ability in speaking ^^" friend- 
or acting ; because these either do not at all attempt tmom who 
to prosecute, or are reconciled, or bring nothing to the '^ "^ ''"' 
point: also against those whom it will not pay to beaciive. 
waiting in watch for the sentence of court, or the pay- ^^'o\a™oi 
ment of the fine; for instance, foreigners and me- "ffotd lo 
chanics; for people under these circumstances are re-" ' 
conciled for a trifle, and are easily hushed. People, ?^- ^''^''°" 
too, who themselves have been guilty of injustice in 
many instances, or in cases of the very character under 
which they now are wronged; because it appears to 
approximate in some degree to non-commission of in- 
justice, when a person shall have been wronged in a 
particular, in which he is himself wont to be guilty; it 
is, I mean, as if one were insolently to assault the per- 



' Soml inlU ID ibe chirscler of the Tbesialian Menon. ai given by 
Xenopbon, will serve Id illuslnite Aiintolle'i ralalogue of tbeu objecU o( 
yillainj. Of Menon il wis remarked, To<c /iiv TON IIOAEMIQN crij- 
faviv <Ax iTn&oiUw—xoKiitiv ydp iftTo ilvai rd TON «TAATTO- 
MENOM Xafi^dvui'-— rd li TON 4IAUN (lo^oc ifiTO liZirai Bri p^orcK 
■a*VAAKTA Xo/jj3nwii'. Kai Soouc ^v dv afffedvoiro iinipnus tal 
Atiroirzt uc ti uirXuTfiivov^ ifo^iTO' roT^ S" iaioi^ gat AXijOtuiv daKavvii' 
in avavlp<HS liTiiparo xpiiaSai. Aoab. lib. il. c. G. 

' Upon ihii pnociple fim iema.rk of Demoaai was gTOUDded-~Ei Xoacru 

uiv yip l;^^fKi^c it^tDTtc ^vXdffffoyTai' roTf !i ^iXot^ 
riixiVTiii afaXipai sal linni^iiXiimii 
tioa of thit keen observer of human 
imicus, per anrrui oppreui. Hilt. J 
ilipendii*. el arcli cam rege amicitii, 

CMiEUc ptsfecit. Ann, 
'. Sytus. Mage caienda 
iee iIm Provoibi. lii, 29. 
_ 



Nor did ihii euape the penetra- 
re. Tacitus : Quibus deeral in- 
Pompaaium FUccum, leterem 
tm adfalUBdum. sb 
puipote. too, il the 
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son of a man who is himself in the habit of being inso- 

27. lent. Those also get injured who have wrought ill, or 
who possessed, or do now possess an inclination to do 
so, or who are about to do so ; for the act involves 
what is pleasant and honourable; and it appears to 

28. approximate to non-commission of injury : those, too, 
in injuring whom, a man gratifies his friends, those he 
admires or loves, on whom he is in dependence, or, in 
a word, all at whose control he lives, and at whose 
hands it happens he will meet with equitable consider- 

29. Our ation. Men also wrong those with whom they have 
ground of quarrel, and have been previously at va- 
riance, as Calippus did in the case about Dion; for 
acts of this nature seem to approximate to a non-com- 
90. Those mission of injustice: and those who are on the eve of 
{^rof being injured by others, should we not do so our- 
bei^ in- selves ; since this admits no longer any deliberation ; 
otbeit.^ JUB^ AS iSnesidemus is said to have sent presents of 
cups"* to Gelon after he had reduced some state, be- 
cause he had gotten the start, himself being on the eve 

31. ThoM of attempting it. Injurers attack those, also, by in- 
ctncom-^ juring whom they will be enabled to do many acts of 
penaate. justice, as though they could easily amend their error ; 

just as Jason the Thessalian said, *' that in some par- 
ticulars one must needs act with injustice, in order to 

32. Men in- his being able to do many deeds of justice ° :** again 
thrarticlM ^^ey attack people in those particulars, in regard to 

■ The amuiement of the inWa/3oc had become ao popular at the Gre- 
cian banquets, that persons who practised it with superior deiterity were 
presented with rewards, KorraPiia, supposed by some commentators to 
have been a sort of cups or vessels peculiarly adapted to the purposes of 
the game. See Meursius de Ludis Vet. Grsc. p. 28, v. KorrapKrfWi:. 
Vid. Athene, fol. 666, ubi de Cottabo. Cridas ibid. : 

""Oy msowbv Iq Xaraywv rdlia KaOurrdfuOa, 

Hee Victorius, and also Barnes's note on Frag. 105, in his edition of Ana- 
preuii. 

* Thus, too, the Jesuits contended that " evil might be done in order to 
prndure good." 
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wbicb^ all or most persons usually act wrong ; because are easy to 
here tbey think to meet with fellow feeling: in regard ^ 
also to particulars easy to conceal, of which nature are 
articles quickly consumed, victuals for instance; or 
articles admitting a ready change, either in shape, co- 
lour, or composition ; or which it is easy to put out of 
sight in a variety of places ; of which sort are articles 34. P«rt- 
easily portable, and hidden in small places; articles^ ^'. 
also the like to which, or some undistinguishable from to be iden- 
them, have previously been in the possession of the in- ^^' 
dividuals who thus violate justice. Men injure, more- Where the 
over, in regard to such particulars, as the injured j^[|^ f^], 
parties have a delicacy in mentioning ; thus in assaults ^ delicacy 
on females iiitimately connected, or on themselves, or to the sub- 
on their children : in all cases, too, in regard to which i^^ 
the prosecuting party would appear litigious ; of this Where it 
nature are trifling things, and those in which people ^^ '^*^^. 
sympathise and forgive. mandjus- 

The dispositions then under which, the objects for '^* 
whose sake, and the person towards whom, men act 
unjustly, and why they do so, are nearly these which 
I have stated. 




CHAP. XIII. 



Of Acts of Injustice, and Matters of Equity. 

Commencing from this point, let me mark in detail all i. All in- 
acts which conform to, or which violate justice. Now }^^^ 
right and wrong have been defined in reference to two cither: 
kinds of law, and in a twofold way also in regard to p^irticular 
those persons to whom they refer *• Law^ now, I un- "• T^* 

• Vid. Eth. Nich. ▼, 7. 

^ The descriptioQ of Law given by Demosthenes is, perhaps, the most 
perfect and satisfactory that can either be found or conceived : Qlk ik vSfioi 
r6 iUaiov xai rb KoXbv cat to wft^ipov PovXovrat, Kai rovro ^ifrovvi* 
icai ixtiiav ivp^ Kocvdv rovro wpSffrayna airt^tijfifi, irncrey Ivov Kai 
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derstandy to be either peculiar or universal; peculiar, 
to be that which has been marked out by each people 
in reference to itselfi and that this is partly unwritten, 
partly written. I call that law universal, which is con- 
formable merely to dictates of nature ; for there does 
exist naturally an universal sense of right and wrongs 
which, in a certain degree, all intuitively divine, even 
should no intercourse with each other, nor any com- 
pact have existed^; which sentiment the Antigone of 
Sophocles enters uttering, that it was just, namely to 
bury Polynices, though denounced, since this by nature 
was a deed of justice : '' For by no means is it for this 
or the next day merely that this maxim is in force, but 
for ever; nor is there any one who knows from whom 
it proceeded*. And as Empedocles says on the subject 
of not slaying that which has life : for this maxim is 
not right here, and wrong there, *^ but a principle of 
law to all, it is extended uninterruptedly throughout 



hfioiov. Kal TOUT itrrl v6ftOQ, ^ ir&vrac irpoiriiicti iriiOtaBcu, $td iroXXd, koI 
ItdXurff, 8n irac ^<n't vSfios ^pfifia filv Kal i&pov Ot&v, Idyita ^ Av 
Opknrtitv ^povifLtitv, Iirav6p0iitfia ik rSvv iKoveintv ical Sucoviriw AfiaprfiftA- 
rtiv, ir^Xcftic ^^ fnn^Kti koivti' KaB* liv iraat irpoafiKH Zyv roic ^v ry 
w6Kti, The design and object of lawb is to ascertain what is jost, ho- 
nourable, and expedient ; and when that is discovered, it is proclaimed as 
a general ordinance, equal and impartial to all. This is the origin of law, 
which, for various reasons, all are under an obligation to obey, but espe- 
cially because all law is the invention and gift of Heaven, the sentiment 
of wise men, the correction of every offence, and the genexal compact of 
the state ; to live in conformity with which is the duty of every individual 
in society. Orat. i, contr. Aristogit. Notes on Blackstone. 

« This law of nature, being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God 
himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over 
all the globe, in all countries, and at all times : no human laws are of any 
validity, if contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original. 
Blackstone, Comment. Introduct. § 2, p. 41. 

** See the subject of natural law admirably illustrated in the first book 
of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, § 8, 9. 

' Thus Lord Hale says of the common law of England, *< The original 
of the common law is as undiscoverable as the head of the Nile." Hist. 
Com. Law, 65. 
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the spacious finnament, and boundless light." And as 
Alcidamas remarks in the iMcsscniac oration. 

As to the persons also in reference to whom rights. 
and wrong have been defined, a twofold distinction has 
been made'; for that which we ought to do and to injui 
leave undone, exists in reference either to the commu- °?^'° 
nity, or to an individual member of it. And hence we 
may, as regards acts of justice, and the contrary, violate 
justice or adhere to it in two ways ; for we may do so 
in reference either to an individual, or to the commu- 
nity: for the man who is guilty of adultery, or of an as-Injus 
sault, injures some indicidual; but he who will not bear \^°\ 
arms injures the community. 

Now as all acts of violating justice have been distin- 4. 
guished, and as some of them are against the commu- 
nity, and others against one or more individual mem- 
bers of it, let me, after reverting to what the suffering 
injustice ia, explain the rest. Now to be injured, is to s. 
suffer injustice at the hands of a willing agent; fore, 
commission of injustice has been previously defined to 
be a voluntary act. As however it is necessary that 
the person injured should be hurt, and involuntarily 
hurt. Now what hurt is will be evident from what 
has gone before; for things good and evil have been 
distinctly spoken of above, and voluntary acts also; 
namely, that they are all things done knowingly. So 7. 
that all grounds for complaint must exist, necessarily 
in reference either to the community, or to individual 
interests; the agent beiny either unconscious, or un- 
willing, or willing and conscious; and [in the last] of 
these cases, acting either on deliberate choice, or on 
the impulse of passion. Now 1 shall treat on the sub- 8. 



f " Wrongs an ditiiible inlo two loiW or ipacies, — primle vrongi nof) 
fuhlit vrDngi. Tlie Sonnet are an infringemeDt or pciiation of the privale 
oi civil hghli beloDging U) iaditiduaU, coDiideisd u individuals, and are 
Iberefrom frwiuenily lerrned civil iojnriM. The laller are a breach and 
vioUlion of puljlic rights and duties, which affecl Ihe whole commuDily, 
considered as a commuDily. " etc. lllackslone's Commemaries, b. iii, c. I. 
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ject of anger in my discussion of the passions ; but it has 
been above explained under what circumstances, and 
with what dispositions men act on deliberate principle. 
9. We must But as people, while they acknowledge their having 
defi^tion of *cted in such a way, very frequently will not acknow- 
thevariotts ledge the designation in the indictment, or the view of 
justice. the case on which the indictment turns: a man will 
avow, for example, his having taken a thing, but not 
his having stolen it ; that he struck the first blow, but 
yet did not insuli; that he cohabited, but did not com- 
mit cuiuliery, with the woman in question ; or that he 
stole, but was not guilty of sticrilege, for it was not 
consecrated property; or that he did till beyond his 
boundary, but encroached not upon public land; or 
conversed with the enemy, but was yet not guilty of 
treason : it will, for these reasons, be necessary to lay 
down definitions on these matters; as to what essen- 
tially constitutes theft, insuli , and adultery; in order 
that, if we wish to show that they really do or do not 
exist, we may be able to set the right of the case in a 
10. true light. Now all these questions, as to a matter 
being unjust and criminal, or not unjust, do in fact 
constitute the ground of enquiry ; for the criminality 
and injustice of the act stands essentially in the deli- 
berate principle on which it is done ; and this sort of 
terms marks, over and above the matter of fact, the 
principle also of the agent; the terms, assault and 
felony, for instance ; for because a man has struck an- 
other, he will not under all circumstances have as- 
saulted him, but if he has done so with a view to some- 
thing, as with a view to treat him with disrespect, or to 
his own gratification: neither, supposing a man has 
taken privily, has he been guilty, in every case, of lar- 
ceny ; but if he took it to the injury of another, or in 
order to appropriate it to himself, then indeed he has 
been guilty of larceny. The case too is similar respect- 
ing other terms designating crimes to what has been 
remarked respecting these. 
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But as there were two species of things right and ii- 
wrong ; for one was of written prescript, the other of 
unwritten law; now those on the subject of which the 
laws speak a written language have been treated of; 
and of those arising from unwritten law there are two The un- 
kinds. And these are, the one class which is always ,^w^fo]d 7 
in proportion to the excess of vice or virtue of the 12. i. Koff 
airent, on which are consequent either censures and ^^^9^Mv 
praises, or deprivation of rank and marks of distinction kokUiq. 
and public grants ; thus, for instance, the being grate- 
ful to a benefactor, and the repaying with kindness one 
who has been kind to yourself, and the having an in- 
clination to aid one's friends, and whatever other duties 
are of this kind: the other class, are the supplement 'ii. totov 
of the peculiar and written law of states ; for the equit- ^p^S^J' 
able should seem to be somewhat just. And equity is ixxci/ifia, 
that idea of justice, which contravenes the written law^ ^'^^^ y* 
And this contradiction happens, partly indeed against 
the will, and partly with the will of the legislator : it 
then happens against his will, when the question may 
have escaped his notice ; but, with his will, whenever 
be has it not in his power accurately to make distinc- 

f 'EHANO'PeQMA v6iiov,j iXX<iirc» itd rb KaBiiXov. Ethics, ▼, 10. 
" The correction of that, wherein the law (by reason of its universality) is 
deficient." Grotius de JEquitate, § 3. 

^ We see in contracts, and other dealings which daily pass between man 
and man, that, to the utter undoing of some, many things by strictness of 
law may be done, which equity and honest meaning forbiddeth. Not 
that tht LAW it unjust, but imperfect ; nor equity agaimt, but above the law, 
binding men's consciences in things which the law cannot reach unto. Will 
aoy man say that the virtue of private equity is opposite and repugnant to 
that law, the silence whereof it supplieth in all such private dealing 1 No 
more is public equity against the law of public affairs ; albeit, the one per- 
mit unto some, in special considerations, that which the other, agreeably 
with general rules of justice, doth in general sort forbid. For, sith all good 
laws are the voices of right reason, which is the instrument wherewith God 
will have the world guided, and impossible it is that right should withstand 
right ; it must follow that principles and rules of justice, be they never so 
generally uttered, do no less effectually intend, than if they did plainly ex- 
press, an exception of all particulars, wherein their literal practice might any 
way prejudice equity. Hooker, b. v, § 9, p. 35. 
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tions, but it is necessary that he pronounce universallyi 
though the case be not so absolutely without excep- 
tionsi but generally only. Thus also in respect to all 
cases about which, by reason of their infinitude, it is 
not easy to make distinctions; such, with regard to 
wounding with steel, are the distinctions as to the size 
and nature of the instrument, for an age would fail one 
14. in the enumeration. Be it then that the case admits 
not such distinctions, yet if one must needs enact a law 
respecting it, he cannot do otherwise than speak in ge- 
neral terms ^; so that one who has so much as a ring 
on his finger, and lifts up his hand and strikes you, 
does by the letter of the written law stand guilty, and 
acts unjustly; but in real truth he does not act un- 

16. Equity justly^; and this is the equity of the case. Now if 
fellow^* equity be what it has been stated to be, it will be evi- 
ing. dent what kind of things are equitable, and what not 

so ; also what kind of persons are not equitable. Since 
in whatever cases one is bound to have a fellow-feeling, 
16. these all are cases of equity. Again, equity is the not 
esteeming faults and crimes of equal guilt, nor acci- 
dents, and faults. Now accidents are whatever things 
happen against all calculation, and proceed not from 
criminal principle ; and faults are whatever things do 
not happen against calculation, nor proceed from cri- 
minal principle; but crimes are whatever things, not 
falling out contrary to calculation, proceed from cri- 
minal principle ; for the things which are done through 

17. In lym- desire, proceed from criminal principle. Equity also 
l>«thy. jg ^i^g having a sympathy for human failings ; and the 

having an eye, not to the law, but to the lawgiver; and 



* Ainov ^f ftrc 6 fdv v6ftoc Kal96\ov irac* irepi Ivimp ^ oix ^^ov rk 6p' 
$Ac Mlwttv Ka06Kw, Atiat. Ethics, v, 10. Compare the whole chapter 
with what ii laid above. 

^ Not without lingular wisdom, therefore, it hath been provided, that as 
the ordinary course of common affairs is disposed of by general laws, so 
likewise men's rarer inetdent necessities and utilities should be with special 
^uity considtrad. Hooker, b. v, c. 9, p. 35. 
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not to the language, but to the Intention of the law- 
giver'. And not to the conduct, but to the principles is. Inlook- 
of the agent ; not to hia conduct in one particular, but '^^ '''* 
to its whole tenor. Not what kind of person he has ihimhe 
been in this instance, but what he has always shown *^'' 
himself, or generally at least. The having, too, a re- 
membrance of the good one has received, rather than 
of the ill; of the good one has received, rather than 
what one has done; though injured, to endure it pa- 
tiently ; to prefer a decision by argument, rather than 
by recourse to action: a wish to proceed to arbitration, 19. wu- 
rather than to judicial decision, for the arbitrator looks ''"pi^" to 
to what is equitable, the judge to what is law ; and in 
order to this it was that arbitration was introduced, in 
order, namely, that equity might prevail. So far then 
for our distinctions on the subject of what is equitable. 



I 



Of the Degrees of Guilt. 

Those acts of injustice are greater in degree, which l. d 
proceed from the greater principle of injustice*; and 
on this account the most trifling are the greatest; as » 
the charge which Callistratus laid against Melenopus, \ 
that he had defrauded the builders of the temple in 
his accounts, to the amount of three half farthings of 
consecrated property ; but in the case of justice, things 
are more or less just in a contrary ratio". Now these 

I TlieiGtora the Bologni&n Uw, meotioaed b^ PufiendorT, nhich enacted, 
" that whoever drew blood in (he streeu ihould be puniibed with the ut- 
most UTerity." wai held after long debile not to extend to the aurgeon, 
who opetied the veia of a peraon that fell down in the itreet with a fit. 
Blackstone. CoTDineDt. Iiitrod. $ 2. p. 61. Foe a variety of luch csks, lee 
Rhel. pd HereDDium, lib. i, c. ii, etc. 

• See Gibbon'i Decline and Fall. c. 44, at note 188. Meaiure of 
Guilt, lol. viii, p. 98. 

" So much for the itundird of iiyuMict ; for it ii evident that any man 






I 

'2 
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criteria arise from the actions virtually exceeding ; for 
he who stole three half farthings of consecrated money 
would cheat one in any thing. The degree of an act 
of injustice is decided then, sometimes on this prin- 

2. Where ciple, at others on that of the harm done. Those also 
u not Mm- ^^^ ^®^ flagrant, for which no punishment is an equi- 
valent. Talent, but of which every one falls short ; as also that 

which there is no means of healing ; for such a case is 
difficult and impracticable: also where the injured 
party can get no redress in court ; for the evil is with- 
out cure, because chastisement and a judicial sen- 

3. Where tence are a cure. If the party suffering, and who was 
MrtYTath^ wronged, hath grievously injured himself «; for then the 
wronged man who did the wrong deserves punishment in a still 
co^- ^^ greater degree ; just as Sophocles said when pleading 
quence. in behalf of Euctemon, who, on being insolently as- 
saulted, slew himself; '' that he would price the deed 
at no less cost than the sufferer had prized himself at.** 

4. Where Crimes, too, of which the present criminal has alone 
in* wu^e ^^^^ S^^^^Yf o^ he first, or very few besides. Also the 
firit. being frequently guilty of the same enormity. Any 

thing too on account of which new prohibitory and 

penal statutes have been sought out, and introduced ; 

as at Argos they punish any one on whose account a 

. law may have been enacted, and those on account of 

5. The more whom th,e prison was erected. That act of injustice 
brutal. ^inQ jg greater, which is of a more brutal character. 

That too which proceeds more immediately from ma- 
lice aforethought. That too which, as they hear of, 
people are affected by dread, rather than compassion. 
And the rhetorical expedients for exaggeration are as 



who is sufficiently depraved to cheat you for a farthing, would not scruple 
to do so for a larger sum. But in the contrary habit of the mind, a contrary 
ratio holds, in the case of conforming to rules of justice — rd IXaxurra, 
l\axi(na ; for a man may be very honest in minor transactions, who would 
not scruple to cheat you if a greater temptation were thrown in his way. 

^ As in the case of Lucretia : her killing herself was an aggravation of 
the guilt of Tarquin. 
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follows ; — " he hath swept away or overleaped many 
principles of justice/' as oaths^ the plighting of his 
handy pledges of fidelity, and marriage contracts ; for 
there b an excess by the ratio of many crimes. And 6. Those 
its being on the very spot where criminals receive pun- pf^cVoV**^ 
ishment ; which they do who bear false witness ; for punisk- 
where would he not be ready to act wrong, if at least ^^^ ' 
he does so even in the judgment hall**? Those deeds 
too on which shame is most especially felt. Also if the 
party has injured him at whose hands he has been 
benefited : for he is guilty in more than one way, both 
in that he does him wrongs and in that he did not good 
to him. Also the man who has violated the unwritten 7. Viola- 
principles of right ; for it belongs to a man of superior uQ^tten^ 
excellence to be just unconstrainedly : now what is of 
written prescript is done of necessity, but not so what 
is unwritten. Taking it in another way, it is a feature 
of aggravation if it be in violation of written law ; for and written 
you may say, the man who is unjust in matters where ^^' 
is room for apprehending punishment, and on which 
loss attends, surely would be likely to be unjust in re- 
spect of matters on which no loss is consequent. Thus, 
then, the greater and less degrees of injustice have been 
treated of. 



CHAP. XV. 
Respecting Proofs originating independently of Art. 

It comes next to the subject just treated of, for me to i. arcxvoc 
run over the proofs which are called inartificial ; be- *'"^"^' 
cause these are peculiar to judicial oratory *. And they 2. Five in 

number. 

** Among the aggravations of affrays by the law of England one is, 
" Where a respect for the particular place ought to restrain and regulate 
men's behaviour, more than in common ones ; as in the king*s court, and 
the like." Blackstone, b. iv, c. 11, $ 5. 

* He here apologises for his violation of the proposed arrangement, in 
treating of the ^rl xvai iriartig, before he has fully despatched the iyrix^a^' 
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are five in number, viz. Iaw9, witpesses, deeds, torture, 
oaths. 

3. i. Ltwi. First, then, let me speak of Laws, in what way an 

orator, in exhorting or dissuading, and in accusing or 

4. Aign- defending, is to turn them to his purpose. Because it 
SbTormtor ^^ pl&in^ that if the written law be opposed to his case» 
to whom the he must avail himself of the universal law, and of topics 
U oppoMd. of equity, as more absolutely just : and he must argue 

^' that, really ** to act to the best of his judgment ^^ is to 
6. decline an implicit adherence to written prescript : he 
must insist, moreover, that equity remains for ever, and 
varies not at any time, neither does the universal law, 
for this is in conformity to nature ; but that the written 
law does frequently vary : whence it was said in the An-^ 
tigone of Sophocles ; for she is defending herself be- 
cause she acted in opposition to the law of Creon, but 
not in opposition to the universal law % ^' for these are 
not of this or of the next day merely, but ever exist ; 
their prescript would I, not for the sake of any one, 
7. /* He must insist, also, that justice is some- 
thing substantially true and expedient, but not so that 
mere seeming of justice, so that neither is the written 
law, for it does not the duty of law. And that the 
judge is, as it were, an assay-master, that he may dis- 
tinguish between counterfeit and real ideas of justice. 

8. And that it is the part of a better man to employ and 
abide by the unwritten law than the written. He 

9. should also observe, if the law which stands in his way 

In fact, the fonner clasi of irUmic are so nearly confined to judicial, that 
their introduction, though a little out of place, as an appendix to the sub- 
ject of judicial rhetoric, is very appropriate. Not, however, but that w/tf- 
rf ic of this class may be available in deliberative oratory ; and indeed Aris- 
totle himself seems to hint as much in using the words trporpixovra cat 
dxorpiirovTa (expressions peculiar to deliberation), as well as icariiyo- 
povvra Kal AiroXoyoiffiivov, § 3. 

^ The judges were bound by oath, first, to an adherence to the laws, and 
in cases unrecognised by law, to exercise their best judgment, {yvwfui ^ 
ApuTTfi :) this, as Aristotle here observes, left grounds for the appeal of an 
orator. 

<: Already quoted in chap. 13, § 2. 
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be at variance with any approved law, or be itself at 
variance with itself; thus sometimes one law directs 
that whatever men shall have covenanted should be 
valid ; another forbids that they should covenant any 
thing contrary to the law. Observe, also, whether it lo. 
be equivocal, so that you may wrest it to your purpose, 
and discover to which construction either justice or 
expediency will best adjust itself; then let him avail 
himself of that law. And if the circumstances iinder n* 
which the law was enacted be no longer remaining^, 
but the law itself is remaining, he should endeavour to 
make this clear, and battle against it on this ground. 
But should the written law be in favour of his case, 12. Argu- 
the orator then must state that *' the best of one's him on**' 
judgment*' is inserted, not for the sake of a judge's 7^^<>*«*^<^!^ 
deciding contrary to the law, but in order that, if he ten law. 
be ignorant of what the law directs, he may not for- 
swear himself. He should insist also, that no one 
chooses good in the abstract, but what is so to himself; 
and that there is no difference between a law not en- 
acted and one not put in force. And he should ob- 
serve that, in other arts, it advantages not for one to 
indulge himself in such over-wisdom ; as, for example, 
in respect of a physician ; for there the errors of his 
physician do not so greatly hurt a man, as the ha- 
bituating himself to disobey him who has the direction 
of his health. And that the seeking to be wiser than 
the law, is the very thing which in well-approved laws 
is prohibited. And on the subject of laws let such be 
our distinctions. 

But to the subject of Witnesses: witnesses are two- 13. 2nd. 
fold, some ancient, others modern % and of these some nesses/ 
are partners in the risk, others are uninvolved in it. which are 
I mean by anciefii witnesses, both poets and all other i. iraKaiol. 

* Vide the arguments adduced in favour of Catholic emancipation. 

* npStr^rot teems to imply viv& voce witnesses, those from whom oral 
testimony may be gained, and perhaps for that reason applied to signify 
modem in general. 

H 
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ii. irp5<r^- illustrious pcrsous whose decisions are open to the 
^^'' world; bb, for example, the Athenians employed Ho- 

mer as their witness in the matter of Salamis ; and the 
people of Tenedos but recently employed Periander 
the Corinthian, against the people of Sigasum; Cleo- 
phon, also, employed the Elegies of Solon against Cri- 
tias, saying, that the family of old time was a dissolute 
one, for Solon would never otherwise have said, *' Go, 
bid my Critias, with his yellow locks, to ^sten to his 
father/* Such, then, are the witnesses on the subject 

14. Wit- of the past. But, respecting the future, we have also 
the^ture soothsayers ; thus Themistocles insisted that they were 
are sooth- to engage by sea, alleging the expression the wooden 
Proverbs w^U'^' Moreover, proverbs also are testimonies, ac- 
arewit- cording to what has been stated above ^; as, if one 

were going to advise another not to make an old man 
his friend, the proverb testifies to that point, '^ Never 
benefit an old man;" also as to the taking off the 
children whose parents one has slain, ^* Foolish is he 
who having slain the father shall leave the son be- 

15. Modem hind^/* Modem witnesses are all those people of note 
^rulTof ^^^ have passed an opinion on any point ; for these 
the risk, their Opinions are useful to those who are debating on 

the same questions ; as Eubulus, for instance, in the 
trial against Chares, availed himself of that saying of 
Plato, in reference to Archibius, that ^' the avowal of 
being wicked has gained ground in the city." Also 
those who participate the risk, should they appear to 

16. and falsify. Witnesses, however, of this class, prove merely 
to ^ie^acu ®"^^ points as these ; whether the fact has or has not 

' See Herodotus, Polymnia, 143. 

9 That is, according to his declaration that any known decisions of 
illustrious persons might be of service in proof. Now proverbs have the 
advantage of being universally known, and are acquiesced in by all as 
the decisions of men of prudence at least. Vater explains the passage 
differently : vid. Animadv. 

^ Vid. Herodot. i, 155. Cyrus is apprehensive of constant annoyance 
if he should not enslave the Lydians : — ojiouoq yap puoi vifv yi ^aivo/Aai 
TrifroitiKivai, oh: €1 tiq TroTspa a-TroKreivaQ, rSiv nai^utv avrw tfniaairo* 
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taken place; whether it be in existence or not; but as 
to the further question of its character, they are not at 
all witnesses ; on the questions for instance, whether a 
thing be just or unjust, expedient 6r prejudicial. But 17. 
witnesses who are at a distance' are very credible, even 
touching questions of this nature. But ancient wit-* Most an- 
nesses are of supreme credibility ^, because they are j^^^^, credi- 
beyond the reach of corruption. But in reference to ^*^' 
testimony the following may be adduced as confirma* 
tions of proof, by the orator, namely, who has no wit- Argumeou 
nesses: it should be insisted that the judge ought to h'^Mi'wit- 
decide from probabilities, and that this is the spirit o!^^^"^'- 
his oath, *' to the best of his judgment." Let him also 
say that it is impossible to lead probability astray on 
the score of money ; and that probability never is de- 
tected bearing false testimony. But it must be urged ^^ ^or him 
by him who has witnesses, against him who has them 
not, that neither is probability amenable to trial ; and 
that there would be no need at ail of offering testir 
mony, if it were enough to consider matters on the 
ground of reasonings only. And. testimony is partly 18. Testi- 
in reference to one's self, partly in reference to the ad- either for 
versary ; partly to fact, partly to moral character. In- °'^'* *®^^ 
somuch that it is plain that we can never be at a loss for versaiy. 
testimony to suit our purpose ; for if there be not at 
hand any such testimony, bearing on the case itself, as 
is either admitted on our own part, or opposed to our 
adversary, we still may have enough, bearing on the 
subject of moral character, with a view either to our 
own excellence of character, or our adversary's de- 
pravity. Whatever else we allege on the subject of 19. 
witnesses, as to their being friendly, inimical, or indif- 



* By the ol dtrtitOiv he should seem to imply both ot iraXaioi, and ol 
Urbg irpSa^oTor the first removed by time, the last by tlieir being un- 
concerned in the present question, which may be considered in one seme 
as a distance in point of interest at least. 

^ T6 ic iro^upA ovT avrtvifrm cat rcrifii|rac a^66vutg» Gregor. Naz. iv 
Srtx* Hooker, vol. ii, p. 26. 

h2 
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ferent, of good characteri oc bad, or neither parti- 
cularly, and whatever other distinctions of this kind 
there happen to be, must be alleged from the same 
places out of which we adduce enthymems. 
20. But on the subject oi Deeds ^ pleading is useful so far 
as regards enhancing or depreciating their authority, 
or showing them to be valid, or void; in showing, if 
they exist on your own side, that they are deserving 
credit and valid ; if, however, they be on your adver- 
21. To be sary's side, in showing the contrary. Now in order to 
witnettM. ^^^ i\iem out as deserving credit or undeserving it, 
Argumenu there is no difference from the process respecting wit- 
has them on nesses. For of whatever characters those who have 
his side, subscribed, or had the custody^ of the deeds happen 
to be, of the same authority will the deeds themselves 
also be. When, however, the deeds are acknowledged 
to have been made, we must, in case they be on our 
side, aggrandize their authority; for a deed is law, pri- 
vate and particular '°. And deeds do not make valid 
the law, but the law makes valid those deeds which are 
conformable to law. And, in short, the law is itself a 
sort of deed; so that whoever casts discredit on, or 
22. does away deeds, does away, in fact, with law. More- 
over the greater part of the bargains of men, and their 
voluntary transactions, are carried on by means of 
deeds : so that if these become invalid, the intercourse 

1 Thus it is one of the arguments in fa?our of the validity of the pro- 
phecies of our Saviour's coming, that they are contained in books of which 
the Jews, who are the enemies of Christianity, had the custody. See 
Home's Sermon on ** The case of the Jews." 

■" Law is essentially distinguished from deeds or private compacts, in 
that it is a ruU; *' for a compact is a promise proceeding /rom us, law is a 
command directed to us. The language of a compact is, ' I will, or wiU 
not, do this ;' that of a law is, ' Thou shall, or shah not, do it.' It is true 
there is an obligation which a compact carries with it, equal in point of 
conscience to that of a law ; but then the original of the obligation is dif- 
ferent. In compacts we ourselves determine and promise what shall be 
done, before we are obliged to do it ; in laws we are obliged to act without 
ourselves determining or promising any thing at all." Blackstone, Com- 
ment. Introd. $ 2, p. 45. 
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of maDkind with each other is subvertetl. And it is 23. Arga- 
easy enough to discover what other topics are adapted him^ho' 
to the purpose. But should the deeds be opposed to hat ihem 
you, and on the side of your adversary, these argu-side. 
ments will be to your purpose : — first, those with which 
one would contend against a law which made against 
him; for it ia absurd if we think we are not bound to 
obey the laws, unless well enacted, and if the legisla- 
tors have been guilty of mistaking their point, but yet 
hold it necessary to abide by mere deeds. Next to 34, 
argue that the judge is an arbiter of what is just, that 
he ought therefore to regard, not the matter of the 
deed, but something partaking more of justice. And 
that it is not possible to alter what is just, either by 
fraud or force; for It has an existence in the nature of 
things": deeds, however, are made both by persons 25. 
who are imposed on, and those who are compelled to 
make them. Observe, moreover, whether it be in op- 
position to any written law, or any universal principle 
of right, aud to the principles of justice and honour; 
whether again it be opposed to other later or earlier 
deeds ; for either the later are valid, and the earlier 
invalid ; or the earlier are correct, and the later have 
been obtained by stratagem ; urging whichever of these 
cases may happen to suit the purpose. Have an eye 
moreover to the matter of expediency, whether the 
deed stand in any respect in the way of the judges, and 
every other such consideration, for these may also be 
easily discovered. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, and appears to carry 26. 
with it absolute credibility, because a khid of constraint ^'b.Torii.r 
is applied. Now, it is not at all difficult respecting this evidence. 
to discern those considerations which the cause admits 
of, and to set them forth; out of which, should the when ou 
torture be on our side, it is possible to enhance its '"" '''^^^ 
value, by insisting that of all evidence this alone is true. 

■' Vid. Eltiti. 
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When Should it be, however, opposed to us, and on the side 

*^*^ "■ of our adversary, one may do away with the very tmth, 

by declaiming against every sort of torture ; for that 

men, when constrained, speak falsehood no less dian 

truth, and will persist in not speaking the truth ; and 

will easily falsify, as being likely the sooner to get off": 

and one ought to have it in his power to allege, over 

and above all these considerations, 'some actual in- 

stanoes, which the judges are acquainted with, besides 

topics such as I have described. 

27. On the subject of oaths we may make a four-fold 

a foar-fold ' division ; for a party either tenders an oath, and 



divmon cepts it ; or he does neither ; or he does the one, and 

made. 

i. not the other; that is, he either tenders, but does not 
."* accept it; or accepts, but does not tender it^ More- 

111* * 

W. over, it may happen in a different way from this still, 
supposing the oath to have been previously taken by 
this or that party. 
28.1. When 1* Now, an advocate does not tender an oath on the 
^ ^" to' ^ound that men easily forswear themselves ; and he- 
tender the cause the other party will take it, and never repay ; but 
^ * that he is of opinion that the judges, if his adversary 

does not take the oath, will give a verdict against him: 
that be esteems the risk which depends on the judges 
the preferable one, for in them he reposes confidence, 
but in his adversary, none. 
29. ii. When 2- But an advocate declines accepting it on the 
toacc^iuS*'^""^ ^^ *^ being an oath for a pecuniary object; 

<* The Pandects (lib. zlviii, tiL x^'iii) contain the sentiments of the moet 
eminent civilians on the subject of torture. They confine it to sla?et ; and 
Ulpian acknowledges, that " Res est fragilis, et pericnlosa, el qn« ten- 
tatem fallen.'' 

P However strangely this wrangling for the administration of oatks may 
sound, at the present day, when they are uniformly insisted on, yet in the 
early periods of our own history the evidence for accused persons against 
the king could not be examined on oath, — nor till the reign of Anne could 
any one accused of felony produce witnesses on oath. £din. Review, 
No. Iwxix. Art. 3, p. 79, 80. It \\-as not till so late as the reign of Anne, 
lliiil llio I'.n^lish oouris woie authorised fo iulmiui>ter an oath to persons 
rnll«Mi by « prisoner on his ilcfcnrc. 
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and because, if he were a worthless fellowi he would 
forswear hunself without more ado; since it were better 
surely to be a villain for some object, rather than for 
none ; for if he but take the oath, he will gain his cause, 
if he decline taking it, he will not. Thus, then, his not 
taking it will be from virtuous motives, not from fear 
of forswearing himself; here, too, the saying of Xeno- 
phanes is in point, viz. that this sort of appeal, made 
by an impious man to a pious, is not fair, but is just 
such an one, as if a robust fellow were to challenge an 
infirm man, either to strike him, or to get beaten 
himself. 

S. If, however, he i$ccepts it, the advocate alleges 30. 

accepts 



that he feels confidence in himself, but none in his ad- H^' 



versary. Let him also declare, inverting the saying of it. 
Xeoophanes, that it is fair enough if the impious man 
tenders the oath, and the pious man takes it ; also, 
that it is surely a strange thing that a man should be 
unwilling himself to take an oath, in a question about 
which he calls on the judges to give their verdict on 
oath. 

4. If, however, he tenders the oath, let him insist 31. 
that a willingness to intrust the question to the gods |^^ tended 
is a matter of piety ; and that his adversary need call it. 
on no other judges, since he throws the decision of the 
case into his own hands ; and that an unwillingness to 
take an oath, in a question about which he calls upon 
other people to swear, is absurd. 

Now, as it is thus plain how we are to speak in re- 32. Argu- 
ference to each [of the four simple cases], it will also JjJe'^j^'^ 
be plain how we are to speak when taking them con- taken con- 
jointly; supposing, for instance, either that yourself ^ ^' 
are willing to take the oath, but not to tender it ; or, if 
you tender it, but are not willing to take it ; or if you 
are inclined both to take it and to tender it ; or to do 
neither; for these cases must be made up of those 
above mentioned, so that our reasonings must also be 
made up of those above stated. 
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Atgmmtut^ Bat if a former osth, and that contradictory of jour 
TM^J^ present, has heen takm by yourself, yoa have to make 
oot that it is not perpay; for injnstioe is essentially 
tdmmianf^ and perjury is injustice ; but that which is 
done under construnt, or deceit, is imwolmmiarjf, [and 
33. Pcrjnj. therefore not unjust.] Here then we may introduce 
die saying about perjury, Tix. '* that it is a thing not 
of the tongue, but of the mind.** If, howerer, an oath 
of this description shall have been taken by your ad- 
versary, declare ** that he who abides not by what he 
has sworn to, subverts every thing which is estabhshed ; 
for this is the reason that judges administer the law 
only on oath :" excUm, too, ** that these men are call- 
ing on you, judges, to abide by those oaths, by virtue 
of taking which you give your verdict; and do they 
not themselves abide by them?** And whatever else 
one may allege inway of amplification. So much, then, 
for the subject of proof not originated by art. 
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CHAP. 1. 



The necessity of investing the Judge with a favourable 

feeling. 

The materials^ then, from which we must exhort and i. Discus- 
dissuade, praise and blame, accuse and defend, the no- **?'* °^^^ 
tions also and propositions, useful in order to render r<3 ^da rov 
these points credible, are those [which we have dis- ^ro^^^c 
cussed] : for respecting these questions, and out of 
these sources, are enthymems deduced, so that an ora- 
tor, thus provided, may speak on each separate de- 
partment of questions. But as. rhetoric has in view 2. 
the coming to a decision (for in deliberative oratory, 
the assembly arrive at decisions ; and the sentence of 
a court of justice is ipso facto a decision) ; it is neces- 
sary to look not only to your speech in what way that 
will be of a character to convince and persuade, but 
also to invest yourself with a certain kind of character, 
and the judge with a certain kind of feeling. For it 3. 
is a point of great consequence, particularly in deli- 
berative * cases ; and, next to these, in judicial ; as well 

* Those subjects about which deliberative oratory is concerned, least of 
all admit any thing like absolute certainty, for we can only form conjec- 
torei of what will be from what has been ; and Aristotle has already told 
us, *' that men lend a readier and more implicit belief to the good on all 
questions whatsoever y but on those who!>e nature precludes our arriving 
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that the speaker seem to be a man of a certain cha- 
racter, as that his audience conceive him to be of a 
certain disposition toward themselves; moreover it is 
of consequence if your audience chance to be them- 
4. selves also disposed in a certain way. Now, as to a 
speaker's appearing to be Atm^e^of a certain charac- 
ter, this point is more available in deliberations : but 
the disposing the auditor in a certain way, in judicial 
cases ; for things do not show themselves in the same 
light to persons affected by love and by hatred, nor to 
those under emotions of anger, as to those who are 
disposed to placability ; but they appear either utterly 
different in character, or at least different in degree. 
For to a judge who is affected by love toward the party 
respecting whom he pronounces his decision, that party 
appears either not at all to be unjust, or to be so in a 
very trivial degree. To a judge, however, who is af- 
fected by hatred, the case has a contrary appearance. 
So also to a person who is eager and sanguine, the 
proposed object, if pleasant, takes the appearance, as 
well of being likely to accrue, as of being likely to 
prove really a good ; while by one who is indifferent 
and reluctant, the opposite view is taken. 
6. Three Now, there are three causes of a speaker's deserving 
for*theora. belief; for so many in number are the qualities on ac- 
tor's gain- count of which we lend our credit, independently of 
L ^ifK5Kii<nc. proof adduced ; and these are prudence, moral excel- 
ii. Amtti, lence, and the having our interests at heart ** ; (for men 

lii. fOvoia. « „ . . 1 t 11 J • 1 

are fallacious m what they allege or advise by reason, 
6. either of all, or some, of these causes ; for either, from 
want of ability, they do not rightly apprehend the 
question ; or, rightly apprehending it, from their de- 
pravity, they do not tell you what they think ; or, being 
men both of ability and moral excellence, they have 

at rertainty, but compels us to remain in doubt, we rely entireljf on tbem." 
iMHik i. chap. ii. $ 4. 
<' Huu rericlos's defence of himself, Thucyd. ii, 60 ; and above, book i, 

fhap* viii« i a* 
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not your interests at hearty on which account it is pos- 
sible they should not give you the best advice, though 
fully knowing what is best ;) and besides these there 
18 no other: it follows therefore, of course, that the 
speaker who appears to possetis all these qualities, is 
considered by his audience as deserving credit ^ Now, 7. The two 
the means by which men may appear virtuous and pru- cussed be- 
dent, are to be derived from what has been laid down ^^^' 
on the subject of the virtues ; for it is by help of the 
▼ery same things, that an orator may invest himself, 
and any one else, in a certain character. The subject 8. The lat- 
of feeling an interest, and of friendliness, must be dis- known hy 
cussed in my treatise of the passions, commencing ^® *™°- 
henceforth. Passions^ however are, all emotions what- must'there- 
soerer, on which pain and pleasure are consequent, ^dered*^"*" 
by whose operation, undergoing a change, men differ 
in respect to their decisions : for instance, anger, pity, 
fear, and whatever other emotions are of such a na- 
ture, and those opposed to them. But it will be fitting 9. The dis- 
to divide what I have to say, respecting each, into ShJSed into 
three considerations ; to consider, respecting anger for three heads 
example, how those who are susceptible of anger are i^i^7 *°" 
affected; with whom they usually are angry; and on!r 
what occasions. For, granted that we be in possession iii. 
of one, or even two of these pointSi and not of them 
all, it will be impossible for us to kindle anger in the 
breast ; and in the case of the rest of the passions in a 
similar way. In the same way, then, as on the subjects 
treated of above I have separately drawn up the se- 
veral propositions, so let me do in respect of these 
also, and make my distinctions according to the man- 
ner specified. 

^ A celebrated scholar of the present day, after having described the 
eloquence of Mr. Fox, as remarkably characterised by irumc i^Ounj, pro- 
ceeds thus — " Hac de causa, quos audienti mibi motus adhibere voluit, 
illi semper in anifloo oratoris impressi et inusti esse videbantur.*' Parr's 
Pref. to Bellenden, p. 12, edit. 1787. 

^ The definition, given more briefly in the Ethics, is " olc 'iwirai iiSovi^ 
^ Uxtl," Eth. Nicb. ii, 5. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Persons against wham Anger isfeU, and by wkom, 

and why. 

1. Aneer Let anger be defined* to be ''a desire accompanied 
defined. ^^ ^^j^ ^f ^ revenge which presents itself, on account 

of an apparent slight from persons acting toward one's 

2. Anger is self, or some of one's friends, unbecomingly." Now, if 
^e i^*^'^ anger be this, it must be that he who is affected by 
vidual, not anger, is so affected invariably towards some indHmdmi 

species, ^j.^^ instance, towards Cleon), but not towards man- 
kindly generally: and this, because the individual has 
already wrought some indignity, either on himself or 
Is attended some of his friends, or intends doing so. It must be 
^^^* also that there is a sort of pleasure consequent on all 
anger, arising out of the hope of avenging one's self^; 
for the idea of attaining what one desires is pleasant ; 
and no one is desirous of objects which appear im- 
practicable to him ; and he who is under the afiection 
of anger is desirous of objects which appear practicable 
to him. Wherefore it has been happily remarked of 
anger that it is, 

*' Far, fax too dear to every mortal breast, 
Sweet to the soul, as honey to the taste ^.*' 

Because a sort of pleasure is consequent on it, as well 
on this account, as because men linger in thought on 
compassing revenge. Now the phantasy which then 
arises excites a pleasure within us, as do the phanta- 
angeronac- sies of dreams. But as a slight is the operation of an 
supDosed^ opinion conceived of an object which appears not worth 



slight. 



* 'OpiiiQ 6.vrChjirri<n^. £th. Nich. 

^ Compare lib. i, c. zi, $ 9, ohhtQ ydp dpyiZtrm rf Hw&r^, c. r. X. 

^ Compare book i, chap, xi, § 13 ; and also book i, chap, x, $ 17. Tbis 
is expressed in the Ethics, lib. iii, c. viii, Kai d av0p«M'Oc 8^ dpyilo/uvu 
fUv dXyowri, rifuapovfiivoi ^ ^^ovraf* 

' Pope's translation of Homer. 
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consideration (for we esteem things absolutely bad, and 
those which are good, and what conduces to them, to 
be worth some consideration ; that however which is 
mere nothing, or absolutely trivial, we conceive worth 
none). There are three species of slight, contempt, JTireeipe- 
vexatiousness, and contumely: for he who manifests "^lin. 
contempt is guilty of a slight, since men contemn what- '■ "'"fp"- 
ever they think worth nothing, and what is worth no- ,[.iintptaa- 
thing, they slight. Again, he who is vexatious ap-ttP^' . 
pears to contemn, for rexatiousness is a thwarting 4. 
another's wishes, not that any thing may accrue to the 
person himself who so impedes, but in order that some- 
thing may not accrue to that other. Since, then, he 
slights not with a view to any advantage to himself, it 
is plain that he conceives you can neither hurt him, 
(for, if he did, he would be afraid, and would not be 
guilty of slight,) nor can benefit him in any respect 
worth mentioning, since he would otherwise hold you 
in consideration, in order to become your friend'. He, 5. 
too, who acts contumeliously manifests slight ; for con- 
tumely is the doing and saying those things about which 
the person who is the subject of this treatment, has 
feelings of delicacy, not with a view that any thing 
should accrue to himself, other than what arises to him 
in the act, but in order that he may be gratified; for 
they who requite an injury, do not act contumeliously, 
but take revenge. Now the cause of the pleasure felt &■ 
by those who act contumeliously, is that, by injuring, 
they conceive themselves to be more decidedly supe- 
rior: on which account young men and the rich are 
given to contumely, for in manifesting the contumely, 

• It is aa estectiaJ feature of ueiatiousness. and in fact of oveiy ipeeiea 
of slight, (hat there is a total alwence of any 'elfish motive on the part of 
him who offers it ; the appeaiance of any lurh motive hDrin^ actuated 
him, would be a salvo to the pritic of him who is made the lubjecl of such ' 

ueatmeot ; but to be eipoaed to aa opinion ihal one ia ulterlj beneath 
contid«iatioo {Zola Tipi rb pqitvbf liEiov ^ivofuvov), ii a relleclioD lo 
which xxe penon, actuated hy the cotninon fceliogs ofoor nature, ever can 
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di^ cwiffffg uMBselves npcnor. xo coBtmidj lio- 
Ioog9 the witUicJdii^ of respect; hat be wlio with- 
holds respect, ■inifr itn sEgfat; fiv tkaft wliich is of no 
▼aloe, is held m no coosideratiooy eidicr good or bed. 
On whidi principle AchiDes, in lus ai^er, sajs, ** He 
hath withheld from me respect, for be hath scned and 
posse isei mj fvixe himself having taken it from me."* 
And again, ''Like some unregarded wagabnnd;* as 
thoo^ he were, on this aooonnt, affected faj ai^ger. 

7. Now people think it becoming that tbey shooM be 
looked op to bj their infierion, whether in borth* 
power, or moral exceDenoe, or generally speaking, m 
whaterer respect <Hie may happen to be mndt supe* 
rior : thus the rich man thinks to be kxdbed up to by 
the poor, in regard to money ; also the man who has 
a fSiculty of speaking, by him who is destitute of it, in 
the case of speaking; and he who thinks himself worthy 
to bear office, by him who deserves to be subject to 
rule. Whence it has been said 

" Beware ! for dreadful is the wiath of kings :^ 

and in another place, 

'* Tis sure the mighty will leTenge at last :" 

for they (eel indignant by reascm of their superiority. 

8. Moreover [men think it becoming that they should be 
looked up to] by those at whose hands diey think they 
ought to receive good; and these are such as they 
have benefited, or continue to benefit, whether in their 
own persons, or as instruments of any one, and whom 
any of their relatives have benefited, or wish, or did 
wish to benefit. 

9. With 1. From hence it is by this time manifest both under 

• ^ ^ what afflictions as regards themselves, and wiA what 
bow ti- objects, and for what reasons, men feel anger. For as 
aie angry, regards themselves, it is when they happen to be ag- 
grieved, since he who is aggrieved is anxious for some- 
thing. Now a man [will feel thus aggrieved,] as well 
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any person's clashing with him in regard to a 
.^ect, directly; when he is tiiirsty, foi* example, 

rd to drinking : as aUo should they not direc/li/ clash, 
X will he appear to do the same tiling ; and if a per- 
Win thwarts, or does not cooperate with one, and if a 
person annoys one in any respect, when thus circum- 
stanced, one feels anger against all these. On which 10. 
Account people who arc ill, in poverty, love, thirst, in a 
ord, who are under desire, and fail of success, these 
are fretful and irritable, and particularly with those 
rho slight their present condition: the sick man, for 
ample, is annoyed hy those who slight him in regard 
^pa his disease ; the poor man too, with those who do bo 
'egard to his poverty ; and the warrior, in regard to 
war; the lover, in regard to love; and in other cases 
.^amilarly, for each unc has the way paved to the feeling 
lUiger in each case, by the passion which exists in his 
aind. Again, a man is nettled should he happen to be 11. 

;pecting the very opposite of what results; for that 
|wins one more deeply which falls out very unexpect- 
edly j just in tlie same ratio as that which is very unex- 
^cted delights, should it be what one wishes for. On 
.which account seasons, times, dispositions, and ages, 
which class of them are readily excited to anger, and 
vheni and how, will be plain from this which 1 have 
said ; also it will be plain that they are then excited 
with greater readiness, when more immediately influ- 
enced by these circumstancca. As then regards the 
persona themselves, under these dispositions it is that 
they are readily excited to anger. 

3. But people feel anger towards those who laugh at i^.Townidt 
them excessively, and gibe, and scoff at them, for these "''""' "'" 
treat them with contumely; with such also as hurt 
them in all particulars, of such a nature as are tokens 
of contumely : these of course must be such as neither 
are in requital for any thing, or beneficial to those who 
are the agents 'l for this is enough to make it appear 
' litre also .\ii>t(ille muintiias Ilic nbsulule oiclusion of aaj IliiBg like 
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13. to be an act solely of contumely : towards those aleo 
who underrate and despise what themselves take a 
warm interest in ; thus all those who are fond of philo- 
sophy, are angry if any one undervalues philosophy ; 
so^ too> they who embrace the notion of an universal 
idea '9 are nettled if a person despises the doctrine; 

14. and as regards other things in a similar manner. But 
all this will be felt much more keenly, if these persons 
suspect that the qualities so underrated do not really 
belong to them, or not completely, or not firmly, or that 
they do not appear to belong to them ; since, if they 
conceive themselves to be very strong in the points on 
which they happen to be rallied, they do not regard it**, 
and anger is felt towards friends, in a greater degree 

15. than towards such as are not friends ; because people 
conceive it to be more fitting to receive good at their 

16. hands than not : also towards those who have been in 
the habit of honouring or bestowing consideration on 
them, if, on the contrary, they do not keep on the same 
terms with them ; because people conceive themselves 
despised by them, for otherwise they would do as be- 
fore. Towards those also who do not requite a kind- 

17. ness, or who do not return an equivalent, towards 
those also who thwart them, if they be inferiors ; for 
these all appear to despise them, the latter as though 
they were their inferiors, the former as though [the 

18. kindness had been received] from inferiors. Men feel 
it also in a greater degree towards persons of no ac- 
count, should they slight them ; for anger is supposed 
to arise from a slight, and to exist towards persons 
whose conduct misbecame them; now it becomes in- 

19. feriors to make no manifestation of slight. Towards 



self-interest as characteristic of this species of ^Xiywpui. See note on the 
last chapter. 

ff Alluding to Plato's doctrine of ideas, which Aristotle himself to 
warmly controverted. See £th. Nich. i, 6. 

*> See chap, iv, $ 14, where he says, we are fond of those who praise us 
00 points where we esteem ourselves weak. 
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friends^ anger is felt if they do not or speak not well ; 
and still more so if they do the contrary ; also if they 
should not perceive us to be in want^ just as the Plex- 
ippus' of Antipho was angry with Meleager; for not 
to perceive this is a token of slight^ since in regard to 
those for whom we feel deference^ this does not escape 
our notice : towards those also it is felt who exult in 20. 
their misfortunes ; and, in a word, towards such as are 
ki good spirits amid their misfortunes ; for this marks 
either a foe, or one who manifests slight: towards 
those also who do not care if they give us pain ; where- 
fore, men feel anger towards those who announce evil 
tidings ^ Against those also is anger felt who either 21. 
readily listen to, or scrutinise our failings; for they re- 
semble persons who slight us, or who are our enemies ; 
since a friend sympathises with one, and all men, as 
their peculiar failings are scrutinised, feel pain. More- 22. Towards 
over men feel anger towards those who slight them in gii?htThcm 
the presence of five descriptions of persons, viz. in the before per- 
presence of those whom they emulate, whom they ad- descrip- 
mire, by whom they are desirous of being admired, in ?*°JJ*, 
whose presence they are alive to delicacy of feeling, they ema- 
and before those who have a delicacy of feeling to- jf^jj^m 
wards them ; if before these any one should slight theyadmire. 
them, they feel anger more sensibly : with those also do ^hoi/thcy 
men feel angry who slight them in such respects, as it ^^h to be 
is disgraceful for them not to stand up in defence of; in i^. Before 
regard to parents, for instance, or children, wives, or ^^^^ ^jy 

® .... . , , 1 1 »™ sensible 

persons in subjection: with those, too, who make no of delicate 
return of favours; for the slight then is contrary to what y^g^bJ^ 
18 becoming : and with those who play off sarcasms those who 
upon them when seriously engaged; for sarcasm has an cacyoffMl^ 
air of contempt: also with those who benefit others, if ing towards 
they do not also benefit them ; since this also carries _ 

24.' 

* Plexippus was a brother of Althsa, Meleager's mother, and a charac- 25. 
ter in a play of Antipho's, now lost. 

^ And the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. Shakspeare. 

I 
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an air of contempt^ the not thinking them worthy what 

26. aU are worthy of. Also the letting a man escape our 
memory is a thing very apt to provoke anger ; for ex- 
ample* the nearly forgetting even his name, since for- 
getfulness seems to be an indication of slight; because 
forgetfulness arises from disregard, and disregard is a 

27. kind of slight. Now, it has been told you against 
whom men feel anger, and under what dispositions, and 
why^ It evidently will be needful for an orator to 
work up his audience by his speech, into such a frame 
of mind as that under which men are prone to anger, 
and his adversary, too, as being obnoxious to that on 
account of which men feel anger, and as being such an 
one as people feel anger against. 



CHAP. III. 

The Persons susceptible of Placability ^ also those to- 
wards whom, and the occasions on which it is felt, 

1. As the feeling anger is the opposite of being appeased, 

and anger itself of placability, we must ascertain with 

what dispositions men are placable, towards whom they 

are thus affected, and by what means they are ap- 

2. PUcabi- peased. Let placability, then, be defined to be *' a sub- 

lity defined, gijl^g and appeasment of anger'." Now, if men feel 

whoiTmen Ang^' towards those who slight them, and if slight be 
an plac- voluntary, it is plain that they are placable in regard 
to those who do no such thing, or who either do so, or 
4. appear to do so, involuntarily : towards those also who 
wish the contrary of what they do ; and those who be- 
have in the same way toward themselves also, for no 

* Vide this chapter, § 3. 

* This passion, different from all the others, supposes the previous ex- 
istence of another in the mind, the emotions of which it may be said to 
allay more properly, than to be itself an emotion. Rochefoucault, Maxim 
328. 
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one seems likely himself to be guilty of slight towards 
himself. Men are thus disposed also towards such as 5. The le- 
acknowledge and repent of their guilt ; for taking their P*''**"*- 
feeling of pain for what they have done as a punish- 
ment> they are appeased : — there is proof of this in the 
case of chastising servants ; for we chastise more vio- 
lently those who contradict us, and deny their guilt ; 
but towards such as acknowledge themselves to be 
justly punished, we cease from our wrath ^; the reason 
of which is, that the denial of what is evident is a sort 
of impudence, and impudence is slight and contempt : 
therefore we are not alive to sense of shame, in regard 
to those whom we despise very much. Men are thus 6.Tliehvm- 
disposed also towards those who humble themselves be- ^' 
fore them*', and do not contradict their imputations; 
for they appear to acknowledge themselves inferior; 
but inferiors fear us, and no one who fears is guilty of 
slight. But the fact that anger ceases towards such 
as humble themselves, even dogs evince by their not 
biting those who sit as suppliants. Placability is also 7. Those 
felt towards such as are earnestly attentive, where they tenave^to* 
are themselves attentive ; for they think themselves re- ^*' 
garded with attention, and not despised : towards such 
as [subsequently to their manifesting slight] have grati- 8. 
fied us in more important points, and with those who 
implore us, and deprecate our anger; for these are 
more humble : towards those also, who are not given 9. 
to contumely, nor to jeering one; and who do not 
manifest slight towards any one, or towards those alone 
who are not good men, and not towards such as we 
ourselves are. In a word, we should consider the sub- 10. 
ject of placability, from the opposite of the doctrine of 
anger. Once more, it is felt towards those whom men whom we 
fear, or have a delicacy toward ; for so long as they are **"* 
thus affected, they are not influenced by anger ; since 

•» " A soft answer turoeth away wrath." 

^ See the iDstance of Ahab's humiliation of himself, (1 Kings xxi, 27,) 
and that of the Ninevites, (Jonah iii, 5» etc.), to which we may add David. 

l2 
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iUTM>ii jlj^BB, people cither do lut feel »scr ai al, or feel il 



fiirdieae appev 
to hsiYe acted^ aoc firan anj Boche of light; tor oo 
11. one who h aagrj with joa dghu joa; mot d^ht m 
onetfriiiicd hj pain, anger, hovever, k lo attended. 
Tbos are diej abo disposed tcyvards soch as r^aid 
fheai with respect. 
f***at It u erident, also, that men are placable, when n m 

^^,y,frif nf mfnd rnnmifjtn thf frflin^ nf in^nr. dins in 

^}^ H? " aamsementSy in mirtb, in fe sti i itj , amid rejoicings, or m 
eotme of soccess and of gratification, or, in a word, 
when in a state of freedom fitm pain, and amid chas- 
tened pleasore, and Tirtnous hope. Those, too, who 
hare soffered tome time to elapse, and are not fresh 
from the infloence of anger ; for time makes anger 
13. Wkts cease**. Also rengeance previoasly taken on one ob- 
ject allajs the anger felt against another, eren if he be 
more riolent. For which reason, Philocrates, when 
some one asked him ** how it was, as the popolaoe 
were enraged with him, that he did not make his de- 
fence," rery justly said, " I will not do it yet.'*—" Bat 
when will you T — " I will do it, when I see some one 
else criminated.** For people, after they hare ex- 
hausted their anger on some other object, become 
placable ; which happened in the case of Ergophilus ; 
for the populace, though more indignant with him 
than with Callisthenes, yet acquitted him, because, on 
the day before, they had condemned Callisthenes to 
14. death* Men are thus disposed if they hare convicted 
the object, and if he have suffered a greater ill than 
they, with all their anger, would have themselves in- 

* CleoD was aware of this when he exclaimed against a second hearing 
of the Mitjlencans ; — 0avft6Ziit fikv rHv %p6vov diarptfiifv IfuroafvcivTUy, 
5 Ifrrl irpit^ riv i^cucfiKSruv ftaXXov, 6 ydp vaOutv nf dpaaavn a/i/3Xv- 
ripg, Tj 6pyy liriltpxiTai. Thucyd. iii, 38. 

Xp6voc ydp tiffiapi^ 9i6^. Soph. Elec. 179. 
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flicted ; for they think they have gotten, as it were, 
their revenge. Again, if they are aware that they are 
themselves unjust, and suffer deservingly*; because 15. 
anger is not felt at what is just ; for in that case men 
no longer conceive themselves sufferers contrary to 
what is becoming ; but anger was defined to be such a 
feeling. On which account we should preface punish- 
ment with a sort of lecture ; for thus even slaves feel 
less indignant at being punished. Moreover they are 16. When 
thus disposed, if they conceive that the sufferer will^^^^^ 
not perceive that he is punished by themy and in return "i^l®- 
for what they have suffered ; for anger is felt against 
individuals : and this is plain from the definition. 
Hence is it said in the poem with great propriety, 
** Go, say 'twas Ulysses, subverter of cities," etc. ; as 
though the hero had not been revenged, unless Poly- 
phemus perceived both by whom^ and in return for 
what', he suffered. So that men are not angry with 
any who are no longer sensible; neither any longer 
with those who are dead ^, as being persons who have 

• Well illustrated in Richard the First's pardon of Bertrand de Gour- 
doD» on his death-bed : — " Wretch," said the King, '* what have I ever 
done to you to oblige yon to seek my life?" '* What have yon done to 
me V coolly replied the prisoner : "^ou killed, with your own hands, my 
father and my two brothers ; and you intended to have hanged myself," 
etc Richard, struck with the reasonableness of this reply, and humbled 
by the near approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty, and a 
sum of money to be given to him. Hume. 

' Thus Gloucester, in Henry VI, 

Down, down to hell, and say — I sent thee thither, etc. 
ff Again, in the iEneid, the hero tells Turnus, 

Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat. 

^ na<ra ivfffuvfui rf fiufi tovti^ irwairoriOtTau. Synes. Quoted in 
Hooker, v, § 7, vol. ii, p. 26. Compare Byron's tragedy of the Two Fos- 
cari, act. v, last scene : 

Barbabioo (to Loredano), — What art thou writing, 
With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets 1 

LoEKDANO {•pointing to the Doge*s body) — ^That h£ has paid me.* 

• " L* ha pagaU." An historical fart ; see History of Venice, by P. Dani«, 
p* 411, vol. ii. 
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endured the extremity of suffering ; nor with those who 
will not be susceptible of pain, nor feel the punishment 
inflicted, a point of which those affected by anger are 
desirous. On which account the poet, wishing to re- 
strain Achilles from his anger against Hector now that 
he is dead, aptly says, '^ In his madness he is vexing m 
17. How senseless clod." It is evident that arguments must be 
appSL^ie deuced from the topics here furnished, by those who 
audieofie. would appease their audience; by working up the 
hearers themselves into feelings such as I have de- 
scribed ; and those with whom they are enraged, either 
as objects of fear, or as deserving reverence, or as per- 
sons who have benefited them, or as having been in- 
voluntary agents, or as now exceedingly pained at 
what they have done. 



CHAP. IV. 

The Characters towards whom men entertain friendly 
feelings y or luUred; and the reasons why. 

^* Let us discuss the characters towards whom men bear 
friendly feelings, and hatred, and the reasons why they 
do so ; setting out with a definition of friendliness and 
2 Defini- the act of cherishing this feeling. Let the bearing 
friendli- friendly feeling, then, be defined to be '* the wishing a 
ness. person what we think good, for his sake and not for 

our own, and, as far as is in our power, the exerting 
ourselves to procure it. And a friend is he who en- 
tertains and meets a return of this feeling \ And 
those people consider themselves friends who consider 
themselves to stand thus affected towards each other. 
3. Towards These considerations being laid down, of necessity 
feel it. it must be, that one who participates in another's joy 
at good fortune, and in his sorrow at what aggrieves 

*■ Thus the feeling discussed ia the Ethics is called ivvota Iv avrivi- 
iroyBom fiif \av9avov(ra. Eth. Nich. viii, 2. 
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him, not from any other motive, but simply for his 
sake, is his friend. For every one, when that happens 
which he wishes, rejoices ; but when the contrary hap- 
pens, all are grieved. So that the pain and pleasure 
men feel are an indication of their wishes. Those, too, 4. 
are fnends, to whom the same things are become by 
this time good, and the same evil ; those, too, who are 
fnends and foes to the same persons, for these must 
necessarily desire similar objects. So that he who 
wishes for another what he does for himself, appears 
to be a friend to that other. Men love also those who ^ Benefac- 
have benefited either themselves, or those for whom 
they have a regard ; whether in important particulars, 
or with readiness ^ and for their own sakes, or those 
whom they deem willing to benefit them. Again, 6. 
people love the friends of their friends, and such as 
cherish friendly feelings towards those for whom they 
do themselves ; likewise those who are loved by such 
as are beloved by themselves ; those also who are ene- 7. 
mies to the same people, and who hate those whom 
they hate themselves, and those who are hated by 
those who also are hated by themselves ; for to all these 
the same objects seem good as to themselves ; so that 
they wish for things which are good to them, both 
which were laid down to be characteristic of a friend. 
Moreover men love those who benefit them in regard 8. 
to money matters, and the security of life ; on which 
account people honour the liberal and brave. They The brave 
love also the just, of which character they esteem those "jhe just*. 
who do not Hve at the cost of others, such are all who 
are supported by their bodily labour, and of these are 
husbandmen, and among the rest handicraftsmen in Husband- 
particular. They love also the temperate, for they^^°- 
are not unjust; and those who are disengaged from 
business, for the same reason. We love also those of U. 
whom we wish to become the friends, should they ap- 

** Bis dat, qui cito dat. 
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pear to desire it also. Of this sort are those who are 
good in respect to moral excellencei and men of ap- 
proved character, either among all men, or among the 
best men, or those who are held in admiration by our- 
12. Com- selves, or who themselves admire us. Again, we love 
^mons, |}jQgQ ^^Q nfQ pleasant companions for passing time, 
or spending a day with ; of this description are the 
good tempered, and such as are not fond of chiding 
those who err, and are not -quarrelsome or conten- 
tious ^ For all people of this sort are fond of dispute; 
but such as are fond of dispute give us the idea of de- 
id. siring the opposite of what we do. Also those who 
have a happy turn in passing and taking a joke; for 
both seem bent on the same things as their neighbours, 
being able both to endure being rallied and neatly ral- 
14. lying others ^. Men love also those who praise their 
good qualities, and particularly such as they appre- 
15. Those bend not to belong to them : also those who are neat 
d^!^ in their appearance, their dress, and their whole man- 
16. ner of living. Also those who do not reproach them 
with errors, nor their own benefits; for both these 
descriptions of people have an air of reproving them. 
17. The People admire also those who forget old grievances ; 
forgiving, j^jjj ^Jjq Jq jjq^ treasure up grounds of quarrel, but 

are easily reconciled ; because of whatever disposition 
they show themselves towards others, people naturally 
think they will prove to be of towards themselves also : 
18. as also those who do not talk scandal, nor inform them- 
selves of the ills either of their neighbours or them- 
selves, but of their good points only; for this is the 

^ The character given by Clarendon of Sir Edward Herbert (afterwaids 
Earl of Montgomery), one of the favourites of James I, seems to answer 
to Aristotle's description of a person likely to conciliate friendship : — *' He 
pretended to no other qualifications than to undei-stand horses and dogs 
very well ; which his master loved him the better for, (being at his first 
coming to England very jealous of those who had the reputation of great 
parts,) and to be believed honest and generous, which made him many 
friends, and left him no enemy." Clarendon's History, vol. i, p. 59. 

«* Sec Eth. Nich. iv, 8. 
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conduct of a good man. We are friendly disposed also 19. 
towards those who are not at cross purposes with us 
when angry, or seriously engaged ; for all such people 
are fond of dispute : towards those also who comport 
themselves seriously towards us; thus, for instance, 
those who admire us, or consider us worthy men, and 
take a pleasure in our society, and who are thus af- 20. 
fected in regard particularly to points about which 
ourselves are desirous to be admired, or to appear ex- 
cellent or agreeable : as also towards our equals, and 21. 
those who have the same objects in view, supposing 
they do not clash with us% and that their livelihood 
arise not from the same profession, for thus arises an 
instance of the proverb, " Potter hates potter ^." We 22. ThoM 
stand thus affected towards those also who are de- Z^ *"***^ 
sirous of the same objects with ourselves, and which 
it is possible for us to participate in as well as them ; 
otherwise, the same collision takes place in this case : 23. 
towards those also, in regard to whom men have them- 
selves in such a way as, while they do not hold them 
cheap, not to feel shame on mere matters of opinion. 
With this feeling do people regard those also in re- 24. 
spect to whom they feel shame about matters really 
shameful: and those before whom they are studious 
to stand approved, and by whom they wish to be emu- 
lated, yet without being envied, all these men either 
love as friends, or wish to become their friends ; also 25. 
those with whom they would cooperate toward some 
good, were it not that greater ills are likely thereby 
to befall themselves : and such as regard with friendly 26. Such u 

love the 

* So long as we are imitated at a respectful distance : 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter ainorem 

Quod te imitari aveo : Lucretius, iii, 5. 

our pride is flattered ; but when this imitation has been so successfully 
continued as to resemble competitum, our envy is quickly awakened. To 
this point Rochefoucault well observes,—-" Those who endeavour to tmi- 
taU us we like mnch better than those who endeavour to e^ual us. Imi- 
tation is a sign of esteem, but competition of envy." Maxims, No. 113. • 
' Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
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feeling, the absent equally with the present; on which 
account all love those who manifest this disposition in 
regard to the dead. Also men entirely love those who 
are particularly zealous for their friends and never 
abandon them; for eminently beyond all the good, 

27. The people love those who are good as friends. They also 
sincere. j^^^ those who do not dissemble towards them; of this 

class are such as mention their own failings ; for it has 
been said already, that before friends we feel no shame 
about mere matters of opinion ; if, then, he who is so 
ashamed has not the feelings of a friend, the man who 
is without such shame bears a resemblance to one who 
has friendly feelings. Also we love those who do not 
inspire us with fear, and before whom we feel confi- 
dence; for no one loves a person whom he fears'. 

28. Three But the species of friendship are companionship, in- 
^^ihhip. lunacy, relationship, and the like. And the efficient 

29. Canset Causes of friendship are gratuitous benefits, the ren« 
of friend- denng a service unsoUcited, and the not disclosing it 

af^ it has been rendered ; for thus done the fitvour 
appears to be solely for the sake of your friend him- 
self, and from no other motive. 
30. The subject of hatred, however, and of bearing it, 
may, it is plain, be considered by taking the contraries. 
and of But the efficient causes of hatred are anger, vexatious- 
^ ' ness, calumny. 

31. Six 1* Now anger arises out of something which has re- 

P°^** ?^ ference to ourselves ; hatred, however, even independ- 

companson ^ ' ' ' '^ ^ 

between an- ently of any thing having reference to ourselves, since 
1^^ if we conceive a person to be of a certain description, 
we bear hatred towards him. 2. And our anger in- 
variably has reference to individuid objects, as to 
Callias** or Socrates; but hatred may be borne even to 

V There is no fear in lore ; bnt perfect love casteth out fear. 1 John, 
iv, 18. 

^ Callias is attacked by Lucian in hb dialogue, entitled Tcfulrv ri Murav- 
Opwiroc, where Mercury, taxing Plutus with not going to those who deserve 
riches, says, 'Apumiftiv fcaroXtirwi' 'linrovicy cat KaXXif irpotrpnc* 
p. 232, Scrip. Graec. ; and several times in Aristophanes. 
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whole classes; for every one hates the character of a 
thief and an informer. 3. Again^ the one feeling is to 
be remedied by time ; the other is incurable. 4. Also 
the first is a desire of inflicting pain on its object, the 
last of doing him deadly harm; for the angry man 
wishes to be felt^, to him who bears hatred this matters 
not; and all things which give pain may be felt; but 
what does harm in the highest degree, is least capable 
of being felt, for instance, injustice and folly, for the 
presence of vice does not at all pain [him to whom it is 
present]. 5. And anger is attended by pain, hatred is 
not ; for he who is affected by anger is pained, but he 
who is aff*ected by hatred is not. 6. The former, too, 
had many ills befallen the object of his anger, might be 
inclined to pity him; the latter would not, in any case; 
for the former wishes the object of his anger to suffer 
in his turn, the latter desires the extinction of the ob- 
ject of his hate^ Out of these heads, then, it is plain 32. These 
that the orator may both prove those to be friends and J^^ ^^\^ 
enemies who really are such, and render such, those nae. 
who are not, and may do away the assertions of people 
on the subject, and may draw over those who hesitate 
whether an act was done from motives of anger or 
hatred, to whatsoever side he may fix on. 

1 So chap, ill, i 16. It was remarked that a man who is afiected by anger 
does not consider that he has his revenge, unless the object perceive both 
at whose hands, and in return for what, he suffers. From this, as from 
many other of its distinctive characteristics, auger will be confessed to be 
a more generous passion than hatred. To this purpose Lord Bacon well 
remarks, that « Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party should 
know whence it cometh : this is the more generous ; for the delight seemeth 
to be not so much in doing the hurt, as in making the party repent ; but base 
and craffy cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark." Essays: Of 
Revenge. 

^ Quem oderunt, perisse ezpetunt. Ennius ap. Cic. de Off. 
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CHAP. V. 

The nature ofFear^ and the objects which excite it, and 
the dispositions under which men are afraid. 

1. Fearde- The sort of things which men fear, and the perscms 
^''^ whom, and under what affections as regards them- 
selves, will thus become plain. Now, let fear be de- 
fined to be '* A sort of pain or agitation, arising out of 
an idea that an evil, capable either of destroying or 
giving pain, is impending on us." People do not fear 
every eviM; for example, a man does not fear lest he 
shall become unjust or stupid ; but people fear all those 
evils whose effect is either a considerable degree of 
pain, or destruction, and these, provided they be not 
far removed, but give one the idea of being close at 
hand, so as to be on the eve of happening^; for they 
do not fear that which is very far off: for all know that 
they shall die ; but since the event is not near, they 
pay no attention to it. 

2. Objecu If then fear be this, it must follow that all those 
i^chocca- ihiijgg ure to be feared which appear to possess great 

power either of destroying, or of hurting, in points 
whose tendency is toward considerable pain. On which 
account even the symptoms of such things are alarm- 
ing, for the evil appears to be at hand ; since this in 
fact is danger, viz. '' the approach of what excites fear.** 

3. Dinger. Of this description, however, are both the hatred and 

the anger of those who have it in their power to do us 
any harm ® ; for it is evident that they have both the 



* It is essential to that evil which is the object of fear, that it 
qualified to destroy or inflict pain. It must be in fact such an eril as anger 
would inflict, rather than which hatred would. 

I* This is the description of evil against which the brave man must arm 
himself, or, io the language of the Ethics, 5<ra Bdvarov irtfipii vw6yvuM. 
ovra. Eth. Nich. iii, 6. 

^ Compare c. 19, $ 19. See Dr. Johnson's motives for suppressing 
some of Savage's remarks on the great : *' What was the result of Mr. S.'s 
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will and the power » so that they are not far from doing 
it. Also injustice^ possessed of power; for [it is evi- 4. Injustice. 
dent that it does not want inclination to do harm] since 
it is from settled inclination that the unjust man is un* 
just. Also insulted virtue, invested with power; for it 5. insulted 
is evident that, invariably, when it is insulted, it deter- ^'"^^^ 
mines on a requital, and now it has the power of exact- 
ing one. The fear also of those who have the power 6. The fetr 
of doing us any harm, is itself an object to be dreaded; **^.®'" •"•* 
for any one, in such circumstances, will of course be 
prepared against us. 

But as men in general are depraved, and may be 7. 
prevailed on by gain, and are timid amid dangers ; it is, 
generally speaking, a fearful thing to be at the disposal 
of another. So that accomplices in any deed of guilt are Accom- 
to be feared, lest either they should denounce you, or P^^^^' 
abandon you to trial. Also those who have the power a. 
to act unjustly, are always objects of fear to such as 
may be attacked by injustice; for, in nine cases out of 
ten, a man when he has the power, perpetrates the in- 
justice. Also those who have been wronged^, or who The wrong- 
conceive themselves to have been wronged ; for they ^' 
are ever on the watch for an opportunity [of retali- 
ating]. Also those who have wronged others*, if pos- 
sessed of power, are to be feared, from their apprehen- 
sion of being retaliated on ; for cases of this kind were 
laid down to be such as to excite alarm. Those, too, 9. iUtiIs. 

enquiry, though he was not accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it may 
not be entirely safe to relate, because the persons whose characters he 
criticised are 'powerful; and power and rbskntmsnt are seldom 
strangers/' etc. Life of Savage, p. 336. 

^ " It is too common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, to inflict 
it likewise in their turn with the same injustice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themselves been treated." Ibid, 
p. 339. 

• If the maxim of Tacitus be true — " Proprium humani ingenii ett 
odiite quern laeseris -" then surely Aristotle's position, that they are to 6« 
ftnred, will follow as a corollary from it : — 

Quem metuunt oderunt. 
Quern oderunt, perisse expetunt. Ennius apud Cic. de Offic. 
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who are rivals for the same objects, and which it is not 
possible should accrue to both, for people are ever at 
variance with those towards whom they stand on this 
footing. Those who are objects of fear to our supe* 
riors, are also objects of fear to ourselves ; for much 
more will they be able to injure us, than our superiors : 

10. and for the same reason [we needs must fear those] 
whom our superiors fear ^ Men dread those also who 
have already annihilated persons superior to them- 
selves : and those who have attacked their inferiors ; 
for, either they are already deserving fear, or they will 

11. become so by being aggrandised in power. And 
among those who have been wronged, or are enemies, 
or opponents, it is not the passionate, and those who 

The mild speak their minds freely, who are to be dreaded ; but 
bUng, etc.: ^^^ mild, the dissembling, and the insidious; for they 
more to be give us to doubt, whether they be not close upon us, 
the hat^. SO that they are never clearly known to be too far off 

to reach us. 
12. Great- But all those circumstances which excite feaf, have 
Ttero*^** a still greater tendency to do so, in respect of which 
should a man have committed a mistake, it is not pos- 
sible for him to recover himself, but which either are 
impracticable altogether, or which cannot be corrected 
by himself, but by his enemies only : as have those also 
which we have no means, or no easy means, of averting. 
Fear and So that, to speak generally, all those things are to be 
Su^.***^ feared, which, happening or being likely to happen in 
the case of others, excite compassion. The circum- 
stances then of fear, and which men are alarmed at, 
those at least of greatest importance, are, as I may say, 
nearly those which I have enumerated: and now let 

' Victorius, wishing to show that this is not " a distinction without a 
difference," remarks, that by ^fiipovQ, the term used in the former case, 
we are to understand persons evidently possessed of that which all the 
world knows to be dreadful : whereas, in the latter case, Aristotle alludes 
to persons, whose power not being quite so manifest, we fear only because 
we see those people fear it, whose means of resistance are superior to our 
own. 
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me state under what dispositions, as regards themselvesi 
men are susceptible of fear. 

N0W9 if fear be attended by an apprehension of suf- 13. How 
fering some destructive evil, it is plain that none of ^^^^^^ 
those who consider that they shall not suffer any thing, feel fear. 
is subject to fear ; and that no one is subject to it, in 
regard to those things which he does not consider that 
he shall suffer; nor in regard to those persons at whose 
hands he does not apprehend any thing ; nor at a time 
when he is without apprehensions. It must follow, 
therefore, that those are subject to fear, who appre- 
hend they shall suffer something, and this in regard to 
the persons at whose hands, and the things which, and 
at the times when, they so apprehend. But neither 14. 
are those who are, and who think themselves to be in 
the midst of great good fortune, at all apprehensive of 
suffering any thing, (on which account they are contu- 
melious, contemptuous, and rash; but it is wealth, 
strength, number of friends, power, which renders men 
of this temper,) nor those who think that already they 
have suffered the sum of all that is horrible «, and 
whose feelings have been chilled with respect to what 
awaits them, just as those who have been already 
beaten on the rack ; but [in order to the existence of 
fear] there must needs arise some hope of safety, about 
which men feel the painful anxiety^; and this is a 



Fuisset ; 



Quem metui moritura 1 vEn. iv, 603. 

*> Thus Seneca ; — ** Desines timere, si sperare desieris." "I have often 
thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to kill himself, it is not 
courage in him to do any thing, however desperate, because he has nothing 
to fear. When a man, either from fear, or pride, or conscience, or what* 
ever motive, has resolved to kill himself; when once the resolution is taken, 
he has nothing to fear. He may then go and take the king of Prussia by 
the nose at the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack who is resolved 
to kill himself. When Eustace Budgell was walking down to the Thames, 
determined to drown himself, he might if he pleased, without any apprehen- 
sioii of danger, have turned aside and first set fire to St. James's palace." — 
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proof of it, that fear makes men deliberate; and yet no 
one deliberates about that which is utterly hopeless. 
15. So that, when it shall better serve our cause that the 
audience be affected by fear, we must set them off as 
persons liable to suffer, inasmuch as others of greater 
power have suffered, and also to show that their equals 
are or have been exposed to sufferings; and this, at 
the hands of persons from whom they would not have 
apprehended it, and such things, and at times when 
they would not have apprehended it. 

16. Confi- But since on the subject of fear, it is plain what it 
fin^ IS 1 And on ^^® subject of things exciting fear, and also 

with what dispositions men experience it ; from this it 
will be plain both what confidence is, and on what 
points men are confident, and with what dispositions ; 
for both confidence itself is the opposite of fear, and 
what inspires it is the opposite of what excites fear ; so 
that it is the hope of things conducive to safety, accom- 
panied by an idea that they are near ; and of things to 
be feared, that they either do not exist, or are at a 
distance. 

17. Circum- But these are circumstances inspiring confidence ; to 
crettTcon^ have danger afar off, and that in which we may confide, 
fidence. near: also means of recovering from, or of averting 

loss, whether these be numerous, or valuable, or both : 
again, should we never have been injured, nor have 
ourselves injured others ; also, if we have no rival at 
all; or should those we have, be devoid of power; or, 
supposing they have power, should they be our friends ; 
or should they have benefited us, or have been them- 
selves benefited by us : or should those, to whom the 
same things are an object as to ourselves, be more nu- 
merous than those to whom they are not, or more 
powerful, or both at once. 

Boswell's Johnson, A. D. 1773 ; Mi, 64. Satan, in his address to the 
sun, says, — 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell /ear. 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost Par. Lost, lih. i?, 10S. 
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Buty as regards themselves, people feel confidence is. Persons 
when thus affected : should they conceive themselves to ^0^5^*^^. 
have been often successful, and this without having suf- The suc- 
fered ; or should they often have fallen into danger, ^^^ " ' 
and have escaped*: for there are. two ways in which 
men become dead to apprehension, either from never 
having experienced, or from being possessed of re- 
sources against calamity ; just as, in the case of danger 
by sea, both those who never experienced a storm feel 
confidence as to the result, and those who from their 
experience possess resources against it. Men feel it 19. 
also, when the case does not alarm their equals, nor 
their inferiors, nor those to whom they conceive them- 
selves superior ; but they conceive thus of those whom, 
either absolutely in their own persons, or, virtually in 
the persons of their superiors or of their equals, they 
have overcome. And again, if they conceive there be- 20. The 
long to themselves, in greater number and degree, ' ^^^' 
those things in which, when they have the advantage, 
men are objects of fear; and these are, store of wealth, 
and strength in respect to retainers, and friends, and 
territory, and warlike preparation, either all together^ or 
the most important of them. Also, if they have not The inno- 
wronged any one, or not many, or not any of such a ^*°^' 
character as men are apprehensive of. And, in a 21. 
word, if their account stands well with heaven, as well 
in other respects, as in what regards omens and ora- 



I It is on this topic that iEneas rests his consolation to his distressed 
followers. 

O socii, (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum,) 
O pani graviora ; dabit Deus his quoque finem. 
Vos et Scyllfleam rabiem penitusqne sonantes 
Adcestis scopulos : vos et Cyclopia saxa 
Experti. JEn, \, 198. 

So Lord Byron in the Giaour : 

Though far and near the bullets hiss, 
I*ve scap'd a bloodier hour than this. 
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cles'^: because anger is a thing which inspires confi- 
dence ; and the being free from the commission of in- 
justice, while you are wronged yourself, is productive 
of anger ; and the deity is supposed to aid such as have 
22. Such as been wronged. [Once more, people feel confidence] 
•elves se*-°"' '^'^^en, being the first aggressors, they think they can 
cure. suffer nothing, or shall not, or shall succeed at last. 

And of the subject of what inspires confidence and 
fear, we have spoken. 



CHAP. VI. 

ToucMng what points men are alive to, or insensible to. 
Delicacy of Feeling; towards whom; and, as regards 
themselves, with what dispositions. 

1. The points about which men feel delicate, or are in- 
sensible to such feelings, and towards whom, and with 
what dispositions, will be manifest from what follows. 

2. Defini- Now, let sense of shame be defined to be ** a kind of 
shune; P^^" ^^^ agitation about evils present, past, or to come, 
of impa- which appear to tend to loss of character." And impu- 

^^^' dence to be, ** a sort of neglect and callousness about 
these points." 

3. The oc- Now, if the sensibility defined be actually sensibility 
whenshame ^^ shame, it must follow that a man is affected by it, on 
is felt. the occurrence of evils of a kind which appear to be 

disgraceful, either to himself, or those for whom he has 
a regard : and such are all results of depravity what- 
soever ; for example, the casting away one's shield, or 
Cowardice, the turning to flight, for this proceeds from cowardice ; 



^ Aristotle is here giving us the reasons why the two last-mentioned de- 
scriptions of persons are confident : those who never injured any, because 
it is natural to them to feel anger, which is in itself a source of confidence ; 
and those who are well with heaven, from their reliance on the protection 
of the gods. The last case is beautifully exemplified in the confidence felt 
by Nicias in Sicily. 
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and the withboltiing a deposit^ Cram a person, for it is 
the result of injustice. And that cohabitation with 4. 
those with whom we ought not or where, or when we 
ought not, [is a source of shame;] for it is the result of Imeniiv 
intemperance: as is also the deriving gain from paltry, °''"' 
mean, of impracticable sources, as from the poor, fur Meanne: 
instance, or from the dead; whence also the proverb, 
" to pillage even from the dead:" for it is the result of 
a sordid hankering after lucre, and of meanness. It is e. 
also a source of shame for a person, who has the means, 
not to contribute his aid in money matters, or to do so 
in a minor degree ; and for one to he assisted by those 
in less easy circumstances than himself; and for one to 7. 
borrow himself, when his Friend appears to be asking a 
loan; and to ask a further loan, when he would recnl 
B former; and the recalling a former loan when be 
asks another ; nnd the praising a thing to such a degree 
as to seem to ask for it; and the persisting no less, 
though often foiled; for these are all indications of 
meanness. And the praising a person in his presence 8. Adul 
is a token of adulation ; and the praising a man's good "°"' 
points, while you slur over his failings; or, when one 
is grieved, the exhibiting grief in an inordinate degree, 
and whatever other conduct is of a similar kind, [is a 
source of shame,] because it manifests adulation. [Itg. 
is also shameful] not to sustain toils which those who 
are advanced in years, or who live delicately, or who 
are of higher rank, or, in a word, which they sustain 
whose strength is inferior to your own; because all 
these are indications of effeminacy: and so it is to be 10. 
benefited by another, and that frequently; or, to re- 
proach a person with his obligations to you; for they 
are all indications of a mean and abject spirit. Again, n. van 

Spartano cuidam reipoadit Pylhii vate) : 
Haud iiDpuullum i^uoiidam fore, quod dubibuet 
Depoiilum retincre, cW. Juv. liii, 139. 

Sm tha acconnlof the deposit left bja Milesian wiih Glautut ihc tan 
of Epieydei. KirntDt. vi. 86. 
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to talk about one's self, and to be one's own trumpeter; 
and to assert that to be one's own which belongs to 
another; for these are indications of arrogance. In 
the same way, too, in the several other instances of 
moral depravity, both their results, their indications, 
and the like attendant circumstances are all subjects 
of shame; for they are disgraceful, and make one 

12. ashamed. And to the afore-mentioned we may addf 
the non-participation in those creditable qualities which 
either every body, or all our equals, or the greatest 
part of them, partake of. By equals I mean, fellow 
countrymen, citizens, those of the same age, relations ; 
m a word, those with whom we are on an equality ; for, 
[when a thing is so general] the non-participation in it 
begins to be disgraceful ; for instance, the not having 
been educated"*, at least in a certain degree, and so in 
the case of other deficiencies ; but the disgrace of all 
these things becomes much greater, should they appear 
to be wanting by our oum fault; for thus, they are 
more properly the result of depravity should one be 
himself the cause of what has attached to him, or does 

13. now, or is likely so to attach. Again, men are sensible 
to feelings of shame, when they are suffering, have suf- 
fered, or are about to suffer any thing of such a nature, 
as tends to loss of respect, and disgrace : and these are 
all services consisting in the lending one's self either 
personally, or in any shameful action where there is an 
idea of suffering insult : and whatever administers to 
intemperance, whether it be voluntary, or not: and 
submission to violence, if involuntary ; for such submis- 
sion, without defending one's self, proceeds from an 

■ It was by a somewhat similar consideration that Dr. Johnson refuted 
the argument of those who opposed the education of the poor on the ground 
of its raising their ideas above their sphere of life. " If," said he, '* a few 
only are educated, it is a distinction, and those few may be proud ; if it be 
general, it ceases to be a distinction, and, of course, to be a ground of 
pride. And the contrary will be the result ; for instead of its being ground 
of jfride that a man has been educated, it will be matter of thame if he has 
not." BoswelUs Life. 
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unmanly character, and from cowardice. These then, 
and the like to these, are the thinga about which men 
are sensible of shame. 

But as the sense of shame ia an idea entertained of. HP"""" 
loss of character ; and of tiiis loss, in itself alone, with- pieseace 
out reference to its consequences ; and as no one re- ™*'' ^^" 
gards the opinion, except for the sake of those who 
hold it ; it must follow that a man is thus sensible in re- whom iliey 
gard to those for whom he has an esteem. But he ^t**"- 
will have an esteem for those who admire him, and 
whom he does himself admire, and by whom be wishes 
to be admired, and in regard to whom he feels emula- 
tion, and whose opinion he does not hold cheap. Now, '6- Ad- 
people wish to be admired by, and do themselves ad- 
mire, all those who possess any of those goods which 
are valued; or from whom they happen to be very 
much in want of getting something of which they have 
the disposal ; for instance, those who are in love. But ^'- '^^^" 
people have their emulation excited, in reference to 
their equals; and they hold in consideration the pru- 
dent ", as being men who adhere to truth ; of this de- 
scription are men of education, and such as are ad- 
vanced in years. Also actions done in the eyes of the 18. Those 
world and in public [excite our shame], and hence the ihejmuai 
proverb, that " Shame dwells in the eyes." On this '"'■ 
account, people are mure sensible of shame before 
those with whom they are always likely to be present, 
and those who fix their attention on them, for both 
these are instances of being before the eyes of persons: 
— again, they are sensible of it before those who are '^nj^j^' 
not open to charges on the same points; for their sen- 
timents, it is evident, are the opposite of their own : 
before those also who do not make allowances for such 
as appear to be faulty; for errors which a man coni- 

■ o! ^povi/iai, itiDie propeily. mm of \ht lu.n'M. Such h chuacter 

a have had in view, jccording to Vicloriua, when he «"js, 

nl vtrului in nbai, vel Uiu. quem stai denique aSett, tel audi- 

ei cDgiiatioae, qu» studio ei diligentJK pTEeurrit clatetn." Cic, de 
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mits Jdmself^ these he is said not to take anua m Us 
neighbours; so that he evidently will take aoiisa axil 
20.Taulen« as he does not commit himself: and before those wIm 
are fond of diTulging what they know to the would; 
for whether a man does not think one's conduct fiudlj, 
or does not divulge it, makes no difference. But per- 
sons likely to divulge [what they know to one's di»- 
credit] are such as have been injured, from tfaeir bong 
anxiously on the watch to retaliate; and those who 
are slanderers generally ; for if they speak iU eicn of 
those who are not culpable, much more will they of 
those who are : as are also those who are on the look 
out for the errors of their neighbours, for 
jesters, and the poets of the old comedy; for 
are in some sense slanderers, and fond of divulgiiig. 
Again, [men are sensible of shame] before those widi 
whom they never met with a repulse ; for they are dis- 
posed towards them as admirers. On which account 
men have a sense of shame, even towards those who 
ask any thing for the first time, as having never yet 
forfeited their good opinion in any points. And of 
this description are both those who have lately sought 
to be our friends, for they have observed our excellent 
qualities; and hence, the reply of Euripides to the 
Syracusans is a good one® ; and, of our old aeqmahU' 

21. ances, those who know no ill of us. And men are sen- 
sible of shame not only about the things themselves 
which have been mentioned as delicate points, but 
even about the indications of them ; for instance, not 
only about licentious conduct, but also about all indi- 
cations of it; not only in doing what is disgraceful, 

22. but even in mentioning it p. And in the same way 

** It appears that Euripides had been sent to Sicily as ambass^lor, but 
finding the Syracusans inclined to reject his proposals for a peace, he told 
them, ** that they surely ought to have some respect for a people who held 
them in such high consideration, particularly as this was their first re- 
quest." 

P Quod faetu fcedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. 

Ov yap aiV^i' t<T0 a fitifi cp^v koKov, Sophoc. (Ed. Tyr. 1409. 
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they are sensible of shame, not only before those who 
have been mentioned, but before those also who will 
be likely to disclose their conduct to them, as for in- 
stance, their servants or their friends. In brief, how- Servanu. 
ever, people are not at all sensible of shame before 
those whose opinions, in regard to their justness, they 
hold cheap; for no one feels shame before children 
and hrutes : nor do men feel it about the same poiuta 
when before acquaintances, as before strangers ; but 
when before acquaintances they feel it on points really 
shameful''; but before strangers on matters merely 
sanctioned by custom. 

As regards themselves, men would be likely to be^J- How 
sensible of shame under these dispositions; tirst, if men feel 
there should really exist any so ailbcted towards them- '"i""^- 
selves, as I described those to be, in regard to whom 
they feel shame. And these were either those whom 
they hold in admiration, or by whom themselves are 
held in admiration, or by whom they are desirous of 
being admired, or of whom they are petitioning some- 
thing which they will not be likely to get, if not men 
of character. And if these be either actual spectators, when the 
(just as, on the question of the allotment of Samos to J^otJQg'oQ 
colonists, Cydias introduced in his harangue to the 
ecclesia; for he put it to the Athenians to imagine that 
the Greeks were standing round as actual spectators, 
and not as mere future liearcrs, of the decree which 
they might pass) ; or should persons of this description 
be near, or be likely soon to be aware of their conduct : 
and on this account persons in misfortune, do not wish 
even to be seen by those who once deemed them 
happy ; for they who thus deem of us are admirers. 
And when they have attached to them what throws 35. Whea 
discredit on the conduct and the actions, either of ^Jj^ ,',1,^1, 
themselves, or of their ancestors, or any others with 

4 He told us above (chap, iv, ^ Si}), that those people were usually re- 
gwded ai friendi " before whom we feel no delicsiG]' on matter) of mere 
•pimoKi tliDugh far froai disnjgarding iheic opitiioni." 
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whom in any way they are cloady co nncctgd ; and, 
in one word, all in whose behalf they are aensiUe of 
shame; and these are the aboTe-mentiooed» and those 
who stand in any relation to them, whose tutors or ad- 

26. With Tiaers they have been '. And if there be others, thdr 
tkeif«iuls. gq„^^ ^iii ^hom they are at rivalry ; for, firom a feel- 
ing of shame, on accoont of persons of this descrip- 
tion, men both do and leave undone very many things. 

27. Wkcn Again, when people are likely to be seen, and openly 
^X^BcL ^ ^ engaged before those who are privy [to th^ dis- 
grace], they become in a higher degree susceptible of 
shame. And hence the poet Antiphon, just as he was 
going to be beaten on the rack by Dionysius, observ- 
ing those who were about to be executed with him 
muffling themselves up as they went through the gate, 
said, *'Why do you muffle yourselves up; — is it lesl 
any of these present should see you to-morrow!** 

Thus much then on the subject of the sense of 
shame; but of insensibility to it, we shall evidently 
know enough from the contraries. 



CHAP. VII. 

Those towards whom people feel Gratitude; on whai 
occasions ; and, as regards themselves, with whai dis^ 
positions. 

1. The persons towards whom men feel gratitude, and 
the occasions on which, and with what dispositions on 

' The Stoics hid obtenred this feeling of cinying oar riews onward to 
posthomons glory; ind foond the love of glory the most difficolt of all 
passions to eradicate : — ^ coi ivxaroQ Xi^crm niv itaBmv x<r«#v 4 ft^- 
dolia, iiOTt rm^ aXkuv iroXXang ^» avrrjy dvoivofuv^v cdm^ xpoaiayt- 
T€u Tfi ifvxi' Simplicius in Comm. ad Epicteti, cap. 48. Tacitus, in 
speaking of the great love of fame manifested by Helvidius Priscus, jus- 
ti£es him, by observing that Etiam sapientibus cupido glorim novi$$iinm 
exuitur. Hist, iv, 6. A mode of expression which strongly brings to our 
recollection the passage in Milton's Lycidas, 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 
That last in6rmity of noble mind. Lycid. 70. 
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their own part, will be plain to us, after we have de- 
fined gratuitous benevolence. Now, let gratuitous be- 2/ Defini- 
nevolence* be "that conformably to which, he whop^^*^ ^' 
has the power is said to confer a benefit on one who 
needs it, not in return for any thing, nor in order that 
any thing may accrue to him who so confers it, but 
that some benefit may arise to the object." But it 
becomes great should it be conferred on one who is in 
extreme want \ or if the boon be great and difficult of 
attainment, or at a crisis of a certain description, or if 
the giver has bestowed it (done, or first, or in a greater 
degree than any other. Wants are however our de- 3« 
sires of these ; such particularly as are attended by 
pain on failing of their objects ; and of this description 
are our lusts, as for instance, love. Again, such as 
arise in the suffering of the body, and in danger ; for 
both the man who is exposed to danger, and who suf- 
fers pain, is anxious for something. On which ac- 
count, those who stand by us in poverty and banisli- 
ment, should they confer even trifling benefits, will yet 
have gratified us by reason of the greatness of our 
need, and the circumstances of the time ; take the in- 
stance of him who gave but a mat [to a beggar] in the 
Lycasum. It is necessary, then, that our obligation have 4. 
reference, if possible, by all means to some case of this 
sort, but if not, to some one of equal or greater need. 
So that, as it is evident both when, and in what cases, 
an act of free benevolence takes place, and how the 
parties are affected, it is plain that out of these prin- 
ciples we must get up our speech, showing that, as re- 
gards the one party, they were or are exposed to pain, 
or want of this description, and as regards the other, 
that in such their want they assisted them by admi- 
nistering some boon of this description. 

* This chapter presents considerable difficulty from the double meaning 
of which the word x^p(£ is capable. See Schrader's Note, Animadv. 

^ Hence the value of the aid sent by the Athenians to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, when the Helots had possessed themselves of Ithome. 



wise. 
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5. How the And it is also evident, by recurring to what topics 
invest the ^^ ^^^y ^^ away the obligation, and make our audience 
au^nce insensible of grateful feelings" ; for either we may urge 
fui feelings, that they are or were assisting them for their own 
or other- gakes, and this was supposed not to be free benevo- 
lence ; or are doing so just because it fell out by chance, 
or because they were compelled to do so ; or that they 
paid back a debt, but did not bestow a gift, and this 
as well as if the party was conscious of his having been 
so indebted, as if he was not ; because there is in both 
cases the idea of a quid pro quo; so that neither on 
6. this view of the case will any gratitude be felt. We 
should also examine the point under all the predicar 
ments ; for free benevolence stands in this, either that 
that particular thing was given, or in such quantity, or 
of such a quality, or as to the time when, or the place 
where, it was given. And we may adduce it as a sign 
to suit this purpose, if the parties in question have re- 
fused a less favour ; and if they have conferred on an 
enemy either the same favour, or an equal one, or a 
greater ; for then it will be evident that they did it not 
for our sakes. Or, if he wittingly has given something 
paltry'; for no one acknowledges that he stands in 
need of what is paltry. 

And now have my sentiments respecting benevolence, 
and the want of it, been explained. 

" The ease with which impressions of gratitude might be effaced, ap- 
pears to have been fully conceived by that French statesman, who said, 
when he granted a favour, ** Tax fait dix m^contents, et un ingrat,^ 
* Horace sneers at this kind of liberality. 

Quo more pyris vesci Calaber jubet hospes, 

Tu me fecisti locupletem. — Vescere sodes. — 

Jam satis est. — At tu quantum vis tolle. — Benigne. — 

Non invisa feres pueris munuscula parvis. — 

Tarn teneor dono, quam si dimittar onustus. — 

Ut libet : h4EC porcis hodie comedenda relinquisJ* 

Ep. lib. i, 7, 14. 



tt 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Pity. 

Let us explain the circumstances which excite pity; i. 
and the persons whom men pity ; and, as regards them- 
selves, with what dispositions. Now let pity be de* 2. Defim- 
fined to be*, ** a sort of pain occasioned by an evil ®°® P y* 
capable of hurting or destroying^, appearing to befall 
one who does not deserve it, which one may himself 
expect to endure ^ or that some one connected with 
hnn will; and this when it appears near: for it evi- 
dently 18 necessary that a person likely to feel pity 
should be actually such as to deem that, either in his 
own person, or of some one connected with him, he 
may suffer some evil, and that an evil of such a descrtp- 
Han as has been stated in the definition, or one similar 
to it, or nearly equivalent to it**. On which accounts. Persons 
neither do those who are absolutely lost, feel pity ; for ^ ° ^®* 



pity, 



• Grief for tkt calamity rf another it pity ; and arisethjrom the imagin* 
atien that the like calamity may befall himaelf; and therefoxe it is called 
also eampattiom, and, in the phrase of the present time, a fellow-feeling : and 
therefore, for calamity arriving from great wickedness the best men have 
the least pity ; and for the same calamity those men hate pity, that think 
themselves least obnoxious to the same. Hobbes's Leviathan. See Roche- 
foQcault's Maxims, No. 342, where the above is quoted in the note. 

^ The eril in the case of pity is of the same character as was stated to 
be object of fear. In fact, whatever when befalling another excites pt(y, 
in one's own case excites /ear. Vid. chap, v, $ 12. 

' It is on this principle that, in the Poetics, describing the character 
best adapted to the purposes of tragedy, and in whose sufferings we shall 
be most likely to take an interest, he excludes an absolutely vicious cha- 
racter ; — &Tpay<^6rarov ydp rovrS lore* ir&vrniv ovSkv ydp ix^i Siv ^ti* 
o&rc ydp ^tkavOptairov, o^n kXuiviWf oZrt ^/3ep6r iffrl. And a little after 
he gives the reason of this : — IKtoQ ^kv irtpi rbv Avdlioy ^Sfio^ Si iripi 
rbv 5/iotov, $ 25. 

* Perhaps the whole germ of Aristotle's doctrine on this subject may be 
traced, however briefly expressed, in the celebrated sentence of Terence, 
" Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto." 
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these think they shall no longer be exposed to suffer- 
ingi for their sufferings are past ; nor those who esteem 
themselves excessively happy, but these wax insolent ; 
for evidently, if they esteem every good to be realised 
to them, they also esteem their lot to be incapable of 
suffering any evil ; since this also enters into the num- 
4* ber of goods. But of this description, viz. such as to 
think they may yet suffer evil, are both who already 
have suffered and escaped*; and those advanced in 
years, as well by reason of their prudence, as of their 
experience : and the weak ; and those who are rather 
timid ; and men of education, for these calculate life's 
5. contingencies aright ; and those to whom belong pa- 
rents^, or children, or wives, for these attach to one's 
self, and are liable to suffer the above-mentioned evils. 
6. and do Those do not feel pity who are under the excitements 
not ee pity. ^^ courage, for instance, under anger or confidence ; for 
these feelings little calculate the future : nor do those 
feel pity who are under insolent dispositions*; for these 
persons also calculate little of suffering any thing : but 
those who are of the mean temperament between these 
are susceptible of pity : and those again are not sus- 
ceptible of it who are vehemently affected by fear ; for 
such as are horror-struck do not feel pity **, by reason 
of its being akin to an evil which comes home to them- 
7. selves. Also people are susceptible of pity, should 



' So Dido, ** Haud ignara mali miserls succuirere disco.*' 
' Exemplified in Priam's appeal to Achilles : 

TfiXiKov, wffirtp lya)v, k. r. X. II. xxiv, 486. 

i Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 873 :—S/3pic ^vTtvu rvpawov. With the same 
view of human nature Aristotle, when he says that persons affected by 
pleasure are disposed to placability, qualified his expression by the exclu- 
sion of wanton insolence ;— ol kv rfSovy firj vf^purruey, icat iv IKviSt iirutKtX* 
cap. iii, § 12. 

^ Lear, Act v, sc. iii : 

This judgment of the heavens, which makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. 



ex- 
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they esteem some persons to be good ; for he who es- 
teems no one to be such ^ will think every one deserv- 
ing of evil. And in a word, every one, when he is so 
affected as to call to his recollection the fact, that evils 
of such a character have befallen either him or his, 
or to apprehend that they may befall either him or his. 
And now it has been stated with what dispositions men 
feel pity. 

The circumstances which excite their pity will be 8. Circum- 
evident from the definition : for whatever things, of the ^chex 
number of those which cause pain and anguish, have a cite pity. 
tendency to destroy, are all such as to cause pity: 
again, every thing whose tendency is utter abolition; 
also all those evils which involve the quality of great- 
ness, and of which chance is the cause ^. But the 9. 
evils whose characteristic is great anguish and destruc- 
tion, are as follows : death, assaults, personal injuries, 
and age, and sickness, and want of food. And the 10. 
evils of which chance is the cause, are, absolute want, 
or fewness of friends, (on which account even the being 
torn from friends and familiars is a circumstance to be 
pitied,) ugliness, infirmity, deformity, and the circum- 
stance that some evil befalls one from a source whence 
it were becoming for some good to have arisen ; and 
the frequent occurrence of a similar thing : and the ac- 
cession of some good, when one has already passed his 
sufferings ; as for example, the gifts of the king were 
sent down to Diopithes after he was dead*; and the 11 
fact either that no good has accrued, or of there being 
no enjoyment of it when it has arrived. These, then, 



* Thus the old, from their experience of the depravity of man, are less 
susceptible of pity than the young, whose inexperience judges well of hu- 
man nature. See chapters xii and xiii. 

^ For chance in a great measure excludes the idea of the person's de- 
terving the evil he suffers. 

' In the last act of The Gamester there is a fine illustration of this ; where 
Beverley hears of his succession to the inheritance just as he has drunk 
poison. 
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and the like, are the circumstances on account of which 
men feel pity. 
12. Persons But people are sensible of pity toward their ao- 
^ ^ ^^^ ' quaintances, if they be not of extremely close connec- 
tion, but about such they feel just as they do about 
themselves when on the eve of suffering : and on this 
account Amasis"*, as they say, did not shed a tear over 
his son when he was being led to execution, but he did 
over his friend who was asking an alms ; for this was 
a circumstance to call for pity; the other, to excite 
Honoris horror. For horror is distinct from pity, and has a 
fronTphy. tendency to expel pity from the breast, and is fre- 

13. quently available to produce a contrary effect »• Still 
men feel pity while the evil is yet approaching. And 
they feel it towards their equals, whether in age, in 
temper, in habits, in rank, or in family ; for in all these 
relations, the evil is seen with greater clearness as pos- 
sible to befall also one's self. For we must here also 
assume generally, that whatever people year in their 
own case, that they pity as happening in the case of 

14. others. But as the disasters which excite pity always 
appear to be close at hand, while, as to those removed 
at the distance of ten thousand years, men neither in 
the expectation of them, i{ future, nor in the remem- 
brance of them, i(p(Mt, are sensible of pity at all, or at 
least not in an equal degree; this being the case, it 
must follow that those characters which are got up 
with the aid of gesture, and voice, and dress, and of 



"* Perhaps Aristotle quoted firom memory ; and it is not improbable that 
he may have been mistaken as to the person to whom he attributes this 
conduct, since Herodotus relates the story, not of Amasis, but of his son 
Psammenitus ; who remarks, in perfect accordance with the principles of 
the philosopher, rd fikv oUrfia — fiiZta koko, fi iaari. dvaxKaUiv, Herod, 
iii, 14. See the conduct of Gelimer, the Vandal king of Africa, who 
burst into laughter at his interview with Belisarius after the loss of his 
kingdom and liberty. Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, chap. 41, note 31. 

" On this principle is founded one of his criteria of excess of criminality, 
viz. if the recital of its effects produce fear instead of pity ; — 8 ol igoiovnt 
ipopouvrai itSKKoVt h ^Xcovffc, fiiiZov, lib. i, c. xiv, $ 5. 
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acting, generally haye the greater effect in producbg 
|iity^ For thus, by setting the evil before our eyes, 
as either being on the eve of taking place, or as having 
happened, men make it appear to be close at hand. 
Likewise things which have just taken place, or quickly 15. 
about to do so, have on this very account a greater ten- 
dency to excite pity. Also the indications and actions 16. 
of persons; for instance, the garments p of those who 
have suffered, and other things of that sort. And the 
expressions of those under suffering, for instance, of 
those already in act of dying. And especially is it a 
circumstance to move pity, that while in these crises 
the persons have borne themselves virtuously^. For 
all these circumstances produce pity in a higher degree 
from its appearing near; also, the fact of the person's 
being umoorihyy and his disaster appearing in view be- 
fore our eyes. 



CHAP. IX. 



Of Indignation. 

To pity is opposed, most directly, that feeling which i. indig- 
men call indignation ; for, to the feeling pain at unde- ™d°|^^ 
served mUfortune, is opposed in a certain way the feel- pity. 



* 'Erri likv aiv rb ^ptpbv cat iXitiv^ U rfjc l^tac ylvtoBai, Poet. 
§ 27. See a very pleasant paper of Addison's on this subject, Spectator* 
No. 42. " We know the effect of the skull and black hanging in The 
Fair Penitent, the scafibld in Venice Preterved, the tomb in Romeo and 
Jmliet," etc. Twining. 

P Witness the effect of Antony's display of the robe of Cesar stained 
with his blood. Julius Cesar. 

^ Illustrated in the effect produced by Polyxena's resignation and 
anxie^ to preserve, even in death, the decorum of female delicacy :-^ 

ri Sk Kal 9vfi<ncov<r' , hfietQ 
iroXXi)i/ irpdvoiav c^^cv ivoxhl^^Q wttrtiv, 
Kpvjrrovo^f & Kpyirruv ofifuiT ipckimv XP<^* 

Eurip. Hecuba, 663. 
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Definition ing pain at undeserved good fortune^ and it originates 
^^^^* in the same disposition; and these feelings are both 

2. those of a yirtuous disposition. For we ought to sym- 
pathise withy and to pity those who are undeservedly 
unfortunate; and to feel indignant at those who are 
undeservedly fortunate ; for whatever happens con- 
trary to desert is unjust; and on this account we make 

3. Envy indignation an attribute even of the gods \ It should 
mty!/ ^ seem, too, that envy stands opposed to pity in the 

same way, as appearing to be akin to, and in fact the 
same thing as, indignation ; and yet it reaUy is dis' 
Definition tinct. For envy is also a pain causing agitation, ii also 
^^ ^^ is felt at good fortune, not, however, at the good for- 

tune of the undeserving [only], but of equals and fel- 
lows ^ The feeling, however, in all cases equally [of 
envy and of indignation], must exist [in the breasts of 
those affected by it], not because any difference will 
be likely to accrue to themselves, but on account of 
their neighbour, solely as regards himself. For no 
longer will the one feeling be envy, and the other in- 
dignation, but fear, should the pain and agitation exist 
on this account, viz. because some evil will probably 
result to themselves from the good fortune of the 
other. 

4. Opposite But it is plain that opposite feelings will be conse- 
cTMeaucnt 9^®°^ ^" these passions : for he who feels pain at those 
on these who are undeservedly unfortunate, will feel pleasure , or 

at least be unaffected by pain, at those who are unfor- 



* Thus Herodotus attributes the turn in the fortunes of Croesui to his 
having incurred the divine indignation : — Merd l^Xwva oix^fuvov, IXa/Sf 
Ik Oiov i^fuoiQ fuyakii Kpoierov* utQ lucdoatf Sn Ipdfiuft kuri/rltv ilvat dv 
OputTTutv avdvTutv 6XPtwraTov. Herodotus, i, 34. 

I* The envious and indignant have this in common, viz. the good fortune 
of their neighbour, as the object of their respective passions ; and the 
absence of any apprehension as to the degree in which their own circum- 
stances may be affected by such good fortune ; for the moment they begin 
to calculate the probability of any detriment arising to themselves there- 
from, the feeling, ceasing to be any longer envy or indignation, will have 
become fear. 



emotions. 
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tnnaXe under different circumslaaces ' .■ for instance, no 
good man would feel pniii about parricides and mur- 
derers when they meet with punishment; since we 
ought to feel joy at such occurrences ; and so in the 
case of those who are deservedly fortunate ; for both 
arc instances of justice, and cause the good man to 
rejoice, since it must be that lie has a hope that what 
has been realised to his equal, will be realised also to^- ^° 
himself, and these are all feelings of the same dispoai- to lep 
tion ; and their opposites, of the opposite dispositions. !'")'■ 
Since the same man who exults in misfortune*' is also 
envious ; for any who feels pain at the accession and 
acquisition of any good, that person necessarily must re- 
joice when that good is in act of being withdrawn and 
lost. On which account these feelings are all of them 
obstacles to pity ; but, among themselves, they differ 
for the foregoing reasons, so that all are alike available 
with a view to render a thing not an object of pity. 

On the subject of indignation, then, let us first state 6- ■'? 
who the persona are with whom men feel indignant, i"j^„* 
the occasions on which, and, as regards themselves, <'<"'■ 
with what dispositions ; then, after these, of other 
points. But the subject will be plain from what has 7. 
already been said ; for if indignation be a feeling pain 
on a man's appearing to be untiesereedlij fortunate, it 
will be evident in the first place that it is not possible 



= Thai is, 



m.idly. 



* 'ETTixtupfitaxiar or» iti lli« lauguagd of the " Ethica jUagaa." x^^P'' 
Kuci'o, ii one of lite eilremei belweea which h/iioic is said (a exitt : lbs 
other ettreme is ^ovipia, au aptitude to Teelinga of envy. Speaking of 
the " great power aod force " of the Greeic language, ■ late irintlalor of the 
Agametnoon of .^Mhylus remarks, th» " 0ns word would Mimelimn requite 
for its iranilalion 9 wliole senlence of modera language ; as, for instance, 
'Bnxo'puaela, a diipmiliim w ftt! pliaturi al Ihi wiifnrlana nf olken ; 
nhich makes a sentence, and constitutes a tnaiim in Rochefoucaull, " II 
y a loujauts dans le malheui d'autrui quelque choae qui ne nous deplait 
pai ;" and adds ia a oule, that Lord Bacon (Essays) has beautifully 
touched on ihic disposition : " There ii a natural lualignily ; for there Ic 
that in their nslure do not aflect the good of others." Preface to Sym- 
mon's tranilation of the Agamemnon. 
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8. Not to feel indignation in the case of every good. For 

bare moral ^^^^ ® ^^ "^ ^^^ ^b<>9 1^ another be just, or brave, or 
advanugos, shall make acquisitions of virtue, will feel indignation at 
of fortune. ^^^ Other ; for neither is pity felt at the contraries of 
these qualities*: but it is about wealth and power and 
the like possessions [that people feel indignant], and in 
a word, about all those things of which the good are 
deserving, and such as are naturally possessed of ad- 
vantages; as, for example, of high birth, of beaaty, 
9' and advantages of that description. But as what is 
ancient seems, in a certain sense, akin to what is natu- 
ral, it must follow, that men are indignant, in a greater 
degree, at those who possess the very same good, if 
they be recently possessed of it, and are by its means 
in good circumstances, [than with those who have long 
Such at are possessed it]. For those who have recently become 
^^^ ' rich give greater pain than those who have long been 
rich, and by right of birth. And, in the same way, 
persons in office, and men of power, and possessed of 
numerous friends, and of good children, and any good 
of this description ; and likewise if, through the instru- 
mentaUty of these, there should accrue to them any 
further good : here, too, those of recent wealth, who 
by means of their wealth get into office, give greater 
pain than those who have been wealthy of old. And 

10. Thejr in a similar manner in the case of the others. But the 
test what rcason of this is, that while the one sort appear to 
they have possess what is their oumy the others do not ; for that 

' which appears ever to have held this rank, seems to 
involve an idea of truth; insomuch that the others 

11. Such seem to possess what does not belong to them. And 
"^*T^^y as, of the goods, each does not become any one who 

gmously. 

« Pity is not felt at the abienct of these qualities from any one, because 
they cannot be absent without being deservedly so \ and it is essential to 
pity that its object be undeservedly exposed to that inconvenience which 
he suffers ; on the other hand, indignation cannot be felt at their yretenee, 
because it is the distinguishiug feature of moral advantages that they can- 
not be possessed, without being de^rved. 
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may accidentally present himseir, but there is a certain 
proportion and idea of adaptation ; for example, splen- 
dour in respect of armour, is not adapted to a man 
whose virtue is justice, but to him who possesses cou- 
rage ; and splendid marriage feasts are not adapted 
to those of recent wealth, but to those of high birth : 
therefore if any one, though he may be a good man, 
meet with a possession which is not adapted to him, 
we should feel indignant; as also with an inferior who 
disputes with his superior; and particularly if he does 
so on the very points in which he is inferior. Whence 
also this was remarked by Homer: ''He missed en- 
gaging with Ajax the son of Telamon ; for Jupiter was 
indignant because he was fain to engage a hero his su- 
perior ^'* But, if it be not on the same grounds, we Such as 
feel indignant if an inferior challenge a superior, even t^Sbjecu 
on any grounds ; for instance, if a musician were to ^^^^ ad- 
dispute with a just man, for justice is superior to comparison, 
music. The persons then with whom, and the reasons 
why men feel indignant will be evident from this ; for 
they are these or others of the same description. 

As regards themselves, men have a tendency to in- 12. Men 
dignation, if they deserve and have acquired the high- feei i^dig. 
est goods; for the circumstance of those not their ""^*<*°' 
equals being thought worthy of equal advantages, is 
not just. Next, they feel it, if they chance to be good 13. 
and excellent persons; for they both judge aright, and 
hate what is unjust. Again, if they be ambitious and l^- J}^ 
desirous of certain objects, and especially should they 
be ambitious about those things which others who are . 
undeserving obtain. And those, in a word, who think 15. 
themselves worthy those things, of which they do not 
esteem others worthy, are apt to feel indignant at those 
others, and about those very objects. On which ac- 
count slaves, sorry fellows, and men devoid of ambi- 
tion, are not liable to feelings of indignation, since 

' The remark is made of Ccbriones, II. ii, v, 542 ; where, however, the 
second line quoted by Aristotle does not occur. 

l2 
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there is nothing of which they think themselves worthy. 
16. On ^qJ f^QQi (]|{g \i ig evident on what occasions of mis- 

sions men fortunes, or ill luck| or failure of success, persons ought 
ft»l^ig- ^^ rejoice, or at least to be unaffected by pain; for, 
from what has been stated, the contraries will be evi- 
dent. So that should the speech have wrought up the 
judges into this disposition, and should it have shown 
that those who claim to be pitied, and that the circum* 
stances under which they claim it, are undeserving 
pity, and really deserving not to gain it, it will be im- 
possible for the judges to feel pity. 



CHAP. X. 

O/Envtf. 

1. Envy. It is plain also on what occasions, with whom, and 

with what dispositions men feel envy, if in truth envy 

Its defini- be " a sort of pain at apparent good fortune, touching 

the above-mentioned goods \ in the case of equals, not 

in order that any thing may happen to one's self, and 

simply on account of their [being thus fortunate] :" for 

those who have, or seem to have equals, will be the 

2. people to be envious. I mean by equals, those who 

are like in circumstances of birth, connections, age. 

Men likelj habits, character, and property. They, too, will be en- 

are ^08?^ vious who fall but little short of possessing all**: hence 

within a those who are carrying on mighty projects, and those 

samndt. ^^^ ^^^ prosperous, are envious ; for they think that 



* See § 7 and 8 of the last chapter, where he excludes moral exceHence 
from the number of the goods which excite indignation ; and in justifica- 
tion of their exclusion in that place it may be observed, that the simple 
fact of their being possessed is proof of their being deserved. And their 
exclusion from the subjects of envy may be justified by the consideration 
that the envious will, in general, esteem moral excellence scarcely worth 
troubling themselves about. 

^ See the parable of the ewe lamb, addressed by Nathan to David. 
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every one is carrying off what belongs to tliem. Again, 3. 
those who are remarkably esteemed on any account, 
and particularly on account of tbeir wisdom or hap- 
piness. And those who are ambitious are more given Tiie auib 
to envy than those wlio are devoid of ambition. And ''*"'*■ 
those who make a show of wisdom^ for they are am- The wise 
bitious on the score of wisdom. And, in a word, those 
who in any respect are ambitious of glory are given to 
envy in that respect. And the narrow-minded; for, Tl'enam 
to them, every thing appears of consequence. 

The goods respecting which men feel envy have been 4. oiijec 
told you ; for all those tilings whatsoever, about which ^^'^envy 
men are eager for praise, and ambitious, whether they 
be productions or acquisitions, and respecting which 
tlicy are desirous of renown, and all cases of good 
luck; about all these nearly is envy felt; and parti- 
cularly about such of them as the individuals are theni- 
aelves desirous of, or think they ought themselves to 
possess, or those things in the possession of which they 
are themselves superior, or deficient in a trifling de- 
gree. 

Again, it is evident with whom men are envious ; for 5. Men 
this has been already stated in connection [with what ^'^^.'j'" ' 
has gone before] ; since men envy those who come 
near them in time, and place, and age, and character; Equili. 
whence the saying, "kindred too is conscious of envy V 
Men also envy those with whom they are at rivalry; uivals. 
for they are rivals of those above-mentioned ; but of 
those who existed ten thousand years back, or who 
may live ten thousand years hence, or who are already 
dead, of these no one is the rival ; nor again of those 
who live at the Pillars of Hercules'*; nor of those of 



" Thji ipoplithegm should teem to juttiFji the caulian of Cleabulua, — 

(7m'. Tiv fiiv f I'Xwi' riiv ffiiSi'Dv, rwv tl Ix^vv rijv IrijiouX^. Sta> 

* llfuc rotv tK noliii'. <l>96i'in: oi'hit fi-iTni. Tliilo. liooker. v, i 1. 
p. 2fi. 
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whom, in the opinions either of themselves or of others, 
they are greatly the inferiors; nor again of those to 
whom they conceive themselves to be m a great degree 
superior; with the like indifference do they regard 
those [at all engaged] in pursuits of this description. 
^•And as men are affected by ambition in regard to 
rivals, and competitors, and all, in a word, who are 
eager after the same objects, it must follow that they 
envy these in an especial manner ; whence the saying, 

7. The '< potter efwies potter.** And those who either sue* 

ceed with difficnUy^ or do not succeed at all, envy 

8. Tliote those who succeed qwcklff. Again, they envy those 
cess is a * whose acquisitions and success are a reproach to theuH 
^^^ ^ selves, and these are those who are near them, or their 

proach to . 

us. equals ; for it becomes evident that they do themselves 

fail of success through their own fault, so that this, 

9. galling them, produces envy. And those who either 
possess or have acquired that which it would become 
themselves to possess, or which themselves had at one 
time acquired ; at least the old, on this account, envy 

10. the young. And tho3e who have been at considerable 
expense on an object, envy those who have expended 

U. little on the same object. But it is evident both with 
whom, and on what occasions, and with what disposi- 
tions people of this sort feel pleasure ; for they will be 
delighted, having in the contrary circumstances that 
very temper, the which being without, they are pained. 
The orator So that if the judges themselves shall have been 
envT^wiU ^ wrought up into this disposition, while those who lay 
remove claim to our pity or to the acquisition of some good, 
^*^* are such as have been described, it is evident that 

they will not obtain pity at the hands of those on whom 
they depend for it. 



CHAP. XI.] 



I 



Of Emulation. 

II&NC& likewise it will be evident both with what dis- i. Emula- 
positions, and in rejjard to what objects, and of whom, """■ 
persons are emulous. Because if emulation be " a sort lu Defini- 
of pain at the apparent" presence of goods which are"""' 
held in honour, and which admit of one's gaining them 
himself, in the case of those naturally our equals; felt, 
not because they are present to another, but because 
they are not likewige present to one's self," (on which iiisavir- 
rery account emulation is a virtuous feeling, and be- ^^°^^ "'""■ 
longs to virtuous people, whereas envy is a depraved 
Feeling, and belongs to persons who are depraved: for 
the one, by motion of his emulation, sets himself to 
acquire the good ; while the other, by motion of his 
envy, sets himself to cause the dispossession of his 
neighbour). It must be, then, that persons who deem Pcrsom 
themselves worthy of goods which they do not possess, 
ai-e apt to feel emulation ; since no one arrogates to 
himself that which appears impossible: and hence the 
young, and the high-spirited are thus aifected; and 
also those to whom belong goads of such a description 
as to be worth the attention of men in repute; these 
are wealth, number of friends, office, and whatever 
other goods are of this kind; for men feel emulous of 
such goods; as though, because they properly belong 
to such as are men of virtuous dispositions, it were 
matter of absolute right that themselves should be vir- 
tuous. Again, those arc emulous whom others esteem ; 
worthy of such goods: and those again whose ances- 

• Tke mcrety uppanoii pieMnce of this docriptiaa o( goodi U suffii-ieut 
lo exEiU amulalioa. TUe characlet t>( tiie goudi wLich Uiis jisssJoD has 
■I iu otijcct U «atiral; differeut Tram tliat wliich eicitgs envy and mJig- 
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3. Whose tors^ or relations^ or intimate friends, or wliose tribe 
reladons^^ or city is held in esteem about any point, such persons 
ai^ worthy, are apt to feel emulation on that point ; for they think 

they belong properly to them, and that themselves are 
worthy of them. 

4. Things But if those goods are matter of emulation which 

which &r6 

objecu of ai*e held in esteem, it must of course follow that the 

emulation, fjiffues are of this description; and whatever things 
have a tendency to aid and benefit others ; since peo- 
ple honour mrtuous people, and those who benefit 

Goods. them: likewise that all goods whatsoever, the enjoy- 
ment of which accrues to one's neighbours, are of this 

Wealthy sort; for instance, wealth, and beauty, rather than 

^^' health. 

5. Persons And it will also be evident who the persons are who 
jecu of ^ * ^^^ objects of emulation; since they who possess these, 
emulation, and the like goods, become objects of emulation; these 

goods are such as have been mentioned, for example, 
courage, wisdom, sovereignty; for those who are so- 
vereigns have a power of benefiting many. Generals, 
orators, all, in fact, who have abilities this way [are 

6. AH objects of emulation]. And those whom many wish to 

whom men « « , « . . 

wish to re- resemble, or who nave many acquaintances, or many 
?^"o'**d fr^®"^^' Or those whom many admire, or whom they 
mire. do themselves admire. And those on whom are pro- 

nounced the praises and encomia of poets and pane- 
gyrists ^ Persons, however, of a contrary description. 
Contempt men despise ; for contempt is the contrary of emula- 
trary to ' ^^^ \ ^^^ ^^^ despising of the being emulous. And it 
emulation, must be that persons so affected as to emulate certain 
persons, or to be themselves objects of emulation, are 
apt to feel contempt for those things and persons who 
possess evils the contraries of those goods which are 



** This description of orators were justly said to be Xoyoypa^w, (Xoyowc 
ypo^civ ;) indeed it appears from the third book, that epideictic orations 
in general were intended rather for peruml than recitation. Speaking of 
the style of epideictic orators, he remarks, rh ipyov aifrijc dvdyviinn^, 
lib. iii, cap. xii, § 6. 
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the objects- of emulation. On which account men fre- 
quently despise tlie fortunate, when their good fortune 
18 unconnected with those goods which are held in 
esteem. 

Of the means, then, by which the passions are ex- 
cited in the breast, and are allayed, one of the sources^ 
out of which means of persuasion arise, of these we 
now have treated. 



CHAP. XII. 

Of the Piusions and Habits of the Young •. 

Let us next go over in detail the dispositions ** of men; l* Chanc- 

considering of what kind of a turn they are, in refer- ^^^^ ™ 

ence to their passions, habits, ages, and fortunes. I p. Vary 

call anger, lust, and the like, by the name joo'^'s^/LVauiont. 

a subject of which we have treated above. By the 

name habits, I designate virtues and vices: and of these "• Habits. 

we have treated above, both as to the points on which 

men form deliberate choice, and that to which they 

give birth in action. And the ages are youth, prime, "i* Ages. 

and old age. By fortune I mean, high birth, and i^* for- 
tunes. 

^ Viz. irUrnc ^a9i7ruci)> the third branch of irurn^ Ivrlxyif. See book 
i^ chap, ii, § 3, 4, 5. 

* This discussion of the dispositions of persons, under a few of the most 
striking circumstances of life, was promised in the first book (chap, x, 

♦ ")• 

^ " The word Ij9fi, taken in its utmost extent, includes every thing that 
is habitual and characteristic ; but it is often used in a limited sense, for 
the habitual temper or disposition,** Twining. Probably " humour,** in the 
sense in which it has been defined by Ben Jonson, comes nearer to ij9oQ 
Uian any word in our language : — 

When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, bis spirits, and his powers. 
In their confluctions, all to run one way. 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 

Every Man out of his Humour ; where see Whalley's note. 
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wealtbi and abilities, and their opposites; and, in one 

word, good and bad fortune. 
3. Chanc- Now the young are in their dispositions prone to de-^ 
youQg. sire, and of a character to effect what they clesire. 
Ardent. And they are in the highest degree apt to pursue the 

pleasures of loye above all desires about which the 

body is concerned, and in these they are incontinent. 
Inconstant. But they are prone to change, and fastidious in the ob« 

4. jects of their desires. And they desire with earnest- 
ness, but speedily cease to desire ; for their wishes are 
keen, without being durable ; just like the hunger and 

Irriuble. thirst of the sick. And they are passionate and irrit- 

5. able, and of a temperament to follow the impulse. And 
they cannot overcome their anger; for by reason of 
their ambition they do not endure a slight, but become 

Ambitious, indignant, and fancy themselves injured : and they are 
ambitious indeed of honour, but more so of victory ; 

6. for youth is desirous of superiority, and victory is a 
sort of superiority. And of both these are they desir- 
ous in a higher degree than of gain ; but least of all 
are they desirous of gain**, by reason of their having 
never yet experienced want ; just according to the pro- 

7.Sangaine. verbial saying of Pittacus to AmphiarausS And they 
do not view things in a bad light, but in a good, by 
reason of their never having yet been witnesses of 

Credulous, much depravity. And they are credulous, from their 

8. never having yet been much imposed on. And they 

are sanguine in their expectations ; for like those who 

are affected by wine, so the young are warmed by their 

nature ; and at the same time from their having never 

Their life is yet met with many repulses. Their life, too, for the 
oKofhope. jjjQg|. pj^j.j^ jg QQg q( j^Qpg . f^^ hope is of that which is 

yet to be, while memory is of that which is passed: but 
to the young that which is yet to be, is long ; but that 

*> Power pleases the violent and proud : wealth delights the placid and 
timorous. Youth therefore flies at power, and age grovels after riches. 
Johnson'ft Journey to the Hebrides, p. 344. 

^ It is not known what this saying of Pittacus was. 
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which has (lassed, is short; for in the early days of life 
they think they i-cmember nothing, while they hope for 
every thing; and they are easily imposed on, for the 
reason which has been stated ; because they soon che- 
rish expectation. And they are brave rather to ang. Rash. 
excess; for they are irritable and sanguine, qualities, 
the one whereof cancels fear, and the other inspires 
courage; for white no one who is aSected by anger 
ever is afraid, the being in hope of some good is a 
thing to give courage. And they are bashful ; for they lo, B»sh- 
do not as yet conceive the honourable to be any thing '"'- 
distinct, hut they have been educated only under the 
established usage of the state. And they are high- ii. Hii;h. 
minded; for they have not as yet been humbled by the ^P''"'*"- 
course of life, but are unexperienced in peremptory 
circumstances : again, high-mindedness is the deeming 
' one's self worthy of much; and this belongs lo persons 
of sanguine expectations. And they prefer succeeding ij. wiiU r 
in an honourable sense than in points of expediency; "'"^"f'"*' 
for they live more in conformity to moral feeling than 
to mere calculations''; and calculation is of the expe- 
dient, moral excellence, however, of that which is ho- 
nourable. Again, they are fond of friends and compa- 13. Social. 
nions rather than of their other compeers in age, by 
reason of their delighting tn social intercourse, and of 
their not yet deciding on any thing in reference to what 
is expedient; so that they do not decide on their 
friends [upon that principle]. And all their eirors are i-i 
on the side of excess and too great earnestness, in con-^^ 
travention of Chiio's rule; for tlie yuung carry every of 
thing to an excess; for their friendships are in excess, 
their hatreds are in excess, and they do every thing 
else with the same degree of earnestness ; they think 
also that they know every thing, and firmly asseverate 
that they do; for this is the cause of their pushing 



' \oyvtfiii: 11 (btl one oF tlie uvea ciuui at bua 
Eecu the ^auog. I'huy u>uul'i| art rrum NufiAi; ni •: 
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15. Their every thing to an excess. And, in their trespasses, 
mSchievous ^^^V ^r^spass on the Side of wantonness, and not of 
not mail- malice. They are likewise prone to pity, from theur 

conceiving every one to be good, and more worthy 

pity. than in fact he is*; for they measure others by the 

standard of their own guiltlessness ; so that they con* 

ceive them to be suffering what they do not deserve. 

16. Are And they are fond of mirth, on which account they are 
faceUous! ^'^^ ^^^ facetious turn^; for facetiousness is chastened 

forwardness of manner* 
Such, then, is the disposition of the young* 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Passions and Habits oftftose advanced in Life. 

1. Charac- BuT those who are advanced in life, and who have 

ter of the pegged their prime, are of dispositions in most points 

the very opposite of these* Since by reason of their 

having lived many years, and having been deceived in 

a greater number of instances, and having mistaken, by 

reason, too, that the majority of human affairs are but 

The old are worthless, they neither positively asseverate any thing, 

doubtful, j^jj J jjjgy gyj. j^ every thing more on the side of defect 

2. than they ought. And they always *' suppose,'* but 
never '* hww'' certainly ; and, questioning every thing, 

« Vide note b, chap, ziii, p. 158. 

^ EifTpdwikoi. I know no word in our language of similar moral signifi- 
cation in which the metaphorical allusion to Tpkvia, the turtit or easy adapt- 
ation of manner is preserved, unless indeed Minshew be correct in his ety- 
mology of BuKtme, which, according to him, is derived from the German word 
booghsacmt i. flexilis, and refers to the article pliant for further explan- 
ation. If this etymology be true, then Milton's expression, burom, blythe, 
and dtbonnaire, though applied rather to female than manly grace, will 
convey a notion of what is here intended by Aristotle. But see Minshew, 
p. 106, edit. 1627. In the Ethics, b. 4, he compares cvrpaircXca to g^race- 
fulness of person ; which, in conformity with the notions of most ancient 
writers, he seems to think only discoverable in motion, not in rest. Com- 
pare tiso " Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty." 
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they always subjoin a " perhaps^' or a " possibly." 
And they talk of every thing in this undecisive tone, lajecisive. 
asserting nothing decisively. And they are apt to a. vuw 
view things in an unfavourable light ; for a disposition Jhe^latk" 
thus to view things, is the judging of every thing on siJe. 
the worse side. Moreover they are apt to be suspicious Suspicious. 
from distrust, and they are distrustful from their expe- 
rience. And on this account they neither love nor hate 4. 
with great earnestness; but, conformably to the remark Cauiious. 
of Bias, they both love as though about to hate, and 
hate as though about to love. And they are pusilla- 5. CuwikI' 
nimous, from their having been humbled by the course '^' 
of life ; for they raise their desires to nothing great or 
vast, but to things only which conduce to support of 
life. And they are illiberal ; for property is one of the i'. iiiiiienl. 
necessaries; and they are at the same time aware, from 
their experience, of the dilticulty of its acquisition, and 
of the case with which it is lost. And they are timid 7. Timid. 
and apprehensive of every thing ; for their disposition 
is the reverse of that of the young ; for they have been 
chilled by years, but the young arc warm in thetr tem- 
perament; so that their age has paved the way to 
timidity; for fear is a certain kind of chill. And they e. Tcnii. 
are attached to life, and particularly at its last closing "^'oiJof'*- 
day, from the circumstance that desire is of some ob- 
ject which is absent, and that men more especially de- 
sire that of which they stand in need. And they have g. f^\f,s\\. 
self-love more than is fitting; for this too is a kind of 
httleness of spirit. And they Hve in a greater degree 
than they ought by the standard of expediency, and 
not of what is honourable, by reason of their self-love: 
for what is expedient is good relalirelt/, to one's self; 
but what is honourable is good absululehj. And they 10. Despite 
are insensible to shame, rather than liable to be affected 3]^^"" 
by it i for on account of their not holding equally in 
esteem the honourable and the expedient, they despise 
appearances. Again, they are not easily inspired with 11. De- 
hope, on account of their experience; for the majority ''*'' "'^' 



,'•' 
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of things are but paltry; wherefore the generality turn 
out inferior to the expectation ; and once more on ac- 

12. Their count of their timidity [they are apt to despond]. And 
ofmemo^. *^^y '^^® more in memory than in hope; for the rem- 
nant of life is brief, but what has passed is consider- 
able ; and hope indeed is of what is to come ; whereas 
memory is of things gone by : the very reason this, of 
their garrulity ; for they never cease talking of that 
which has taken place, since they are delighted in 

13. Weak awakening the recollections of things. And their anger 
batkm. ^^ keen, but faint. And their desires have, some, 

abandoned them, the others are faint ; so that neither 
are they liable to the influence of desire, nor apt to act 
in conformity to it, but with a view to gain ; on which 
account men of this age appear to be naturally tem- 
perate, for both their desires have relaxed, and they 
Live from are enslaved to gain. And they live more by calcula- 
c tt a on. ijQjja x\\dLn by moral feeling ; for calculation is of expe- 

14. Err on diency, but moral feeling is of virtue. And, in their 
malice. trespasses, they trespass on the side of malice, not of 

15. Are apt wanton insolence. The old have moreover a tendency 
^ P'^y* to pity, but not on the same principle with the young; 

for the latter are thus disposed from their love of hu- 
from weak- man nature, the former from their imbecility ; since 
"*"** they consider the endurance of every calamity at hand 

to them, and this was laid down as a principle of pity ^ 
Quemlotts. Whence they are querulous, and neither facetious, nor 



* Their principles of action are the very contraries of those which prin- 
cipally influence the yoang ; IBoq and XoyiVftJbQ being the usual springs of 
action in the man of advanced life. 

^ The two leading principles of pity were stated to be, a e<mvieiim thmt 
the sufferer is undeserving what he suffers, and that you consider yourself 
liable to be placed in similar circumstances. It was on the former of these 
principles that the young were stated to be apt to pity -, because they take 
a favourable view of human nature. The old are equally liable to be 
affected by that passion, but it is on the latter principle ; for though they 
view human nature in an unfavourable light, yet have they so strong a 
sense of their own liability to suffering, that they are led to commiserate 
others. Compare chap, viii, $ 7 ; and chap, xii, $ 15. 
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foDd of mirth ; for querulousness is the very reverse of 
fondness for mirth. 

Such, then, are the dispositions of the young, and of 16. How 
those in advanced life \ So that, as all welcome an !?* ?™!°' 

' must use 

address worded to their own disposition, and a speaker these cha- 
who resembles themselves, it is clear by employing his 
oration in what way the orator will appear of this de- 
scription, as regards himself and what he says. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Dispositions of Persons in their mature Age. 

Those who are in their prime will, it is evident, be in i. cbarac- 
a mean in point of disposition between these, subtract- ^^^^^^ 
ing the excesses of each : being neither rash in too 
great a degree, (for rashness is of this description, i. e. 
in excess,) nor too much given to fear, but keeping ibey are 
themselves right in respect to both. Neither placing ™ode™te- 
confidence in all, nor distrusting all, but judging rather ^' 
in conformity to the truth. Neither living with a view 
solely to what is honourable, nor with a view only to 
expediency, but with a respect to both. And con- 
formed neither to penurious parsimony, nor to extra- 
vagance, but to what is fitting. With the same equa- 3. 
lity do they carry themselves also in respect to anger 
and to desire. And they are of a tempering coolness Are spirited 
joined with spirit, and are spirited not without tem- ^^^ ^***^'' 
perate coolness : for in the young and in elderly per- 
sons these qualities are separated ; since the young are 
spirited, and of an intemperate rashness, while elderly 
persons are of a chastened spirit, and timid. And 
(bus, in a word, whatever advantages youth and age 

^ In the Rambler, No. 196, the change of sentiments usual as men ad- 
vance from youth to age is beautifully traced ; and the whole paper affords 
a striking illustration of the subject treated in this and the preceding 
chapter. 
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have divided between them, the middle age possesses 
both ; and in whatever respects they are either in ex- 
cess or defect, in all these it holds a mean and what is 
fitting. 
4. Prime of But the body is in its prime from the age of thirty to 
l»dy°and* five and thirty ; and the mind about the age of forty- ^ 
mind. nine. Let thus much, then, have been said respecting 
youth, and old and mature age, and the dispositions 
which they severally are of. 



CHAP. XV. 



The characteristic Dispositions of Persons of high birth. 

1. Charac- BuT let US treat of the goods of fortune next in order, 
oTb^gr^'' so many of them at least as influence the dispositions 
binlu of men in any particular way. 

2. Ambi- Now it is the disposition of high birth, that its pos- 
^^^' sessor is more ambitious than others; for all, when any 

possession is realised to them, are wont to accumulate 
Contemptu- upon it. But high birth is nobility of ancestry ; and 
"^^ it is apt to indulge in contempt even of those who are 

as good as its own ancestors ; because distinctions, in 
proportion as they are more remote, rather than recent, 
are held in greater esteem, and afford a ready plea for 
arrogance. 

3. Distinc- But, nobler is an appellation referring to excellence 
tween Uie ^^ birth ; whereas, generous refers to one's not dege- 
nobu and nerating from the nature [of his ancestry ;] which, ge- 
generoui. jjgj^j|y speaking, is not the case with the noble, but 
The gener- the majority of them are ordinary persons. For there 
mjm°com- ^^ ^ ^'"^ ^^ richness of produce in the generations of 
^^.^ man, just as there is in that which arises from the land ; 

and at times, should the stock be good, there arise in a 
family at intervals extraordinary persons; and after- 
wards it again relaxes. And a family of brilliant talent 
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run wild into disposilions bordering on madness^; as 
in the instances of the descendants of Alcibiades, and 
Dionysius the elder : and one of sedate wisdom, into 
stupidity and dullness ; as in the instances of the de- 
scendants of Cimon, and Pericles, and Socrates. 



CHAP. XVI. 

The Dispositions consequent on Wealih. 

Any one, without any great penetration, may distin- 1. Cbarac- 
guish the dispositions consequent on wealth ; for [its weaUiy ^ 
possessors] are insolent and overbearing, from being jn^lent. 
tainted in a certain way by the getting of their wealth. 
For they are affected as though they possessed every 
good ; since wealth is a sort of standard of the worth 
of other things; whence every thing seems to be pur- 
cbaseable by it. And they are affectedly delicate and 2. 
purse-proud ; they are thus delicate on account of their Fastidious, 
luxurious lives, and the display they make of their 
prosperity. They are purse-proud, and violate the Purse- 
rules of good breeding*, from the circumstance that ff]^„'n,i„g^ 
every one is wont to dwell upon that which is beloved 
and admired by him, and because they think that 

^ MaytKufTipa* In connection with this word it should be borne in 
mind, that the Greeks were accustomed to consider every kind of enthu- 
siastic impetuosity as a species of madness. See Twining on the Poetics, 
note 140. 

*■ SoXocvoc, the inhabitants of Soli in Cilicia, whose corruptions of the 
Greek language became proverbial. The word was used also to designate 
those who were guilty of impropriety in conditct, as well as in expression. 
Massinger, in enumerating some instances of ill breeding, uses the ex- 
pression. 

He ne'er observed you 
To twirl a dish about, you did not like of, 
All being pleasing to you ; or to take 
A say of venison or stale fowl by your nose, 
Which is a solecism at another's table, etc. 

Unnatural Combat, Act iii, sc. 1. 
See too Ben Jonson's Fox, vol. iii, p. 275. 

M 
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others are emulous of that, of which they are them- 
selves. But at the same time they are thus affected 
reasonably enough ; for many are they who need the 
aid of men of property. Whence, too, that remark of 
Simonides addressed to the wife of Hiero respecting 
the wealthy and the wise; for when she asked him, 
" whether it were better to have been born wealthy or 
wise," he replied, " wealthy ; for," he said, " he used 
to see the wise hanging on at the doors of the wealthy." 

3. Arrogant And [it is a characteristic of the rich] that they esteem 
powen^^'^ themselves worthy of being in office; for they consider 

themselves possessed of that on account of which they 
are entitled to be in office. And, in a word, the dispo- 
sition of the rich is that of a fool amid prosperity. 

4. Differ- However, the dispositions of those who are but lately 
t^n^e ^^^9 ^^^ 9^ those who have been so from of old, are 
newly rich different ; inasmuch as those who have recently become 
who have ^^^ ^ have all these faults in a greater and a worse de- 
f**° *f \A ^^^^ ' ^^^ *^^ having recently become rich is as it were 

*an inexpertness in wealth. And they are guilty of 
offences, not of a malicious nature, but such as are 
either offences of contumely or intemperance ; for in- 
stance, in the case of assault or adultery. 

** It is on this principle that Clytemnestra congratulates Cassandra on 
being the slave of an ancient family, rather than one recently advanced in 
the world : — 

apx^^tioTrKouTtav tutvorwv TroXXi) x(if cc* 
oi y, ovwoT IXwiaavTtQ, rjntiaav icaXg;^ , 
wftot T( 8o(/\<HC vavra, Kai Tropd (r-raBfiriv. 

iEsch. Agam. 1010. 

Vide illustrations in Simmons's Translation, p. 97. See Johnson's Life 
of Savage, p. 338, vol. vii, edit. 1823, of his works ; Examples, etc. See 
^sch. Prom. Vinct. 35. 

uTroQ dk Tpaxvg, Btrnc Av viov Kpary, 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Dispositions of Men in Power ^ and of the 

Fortunate. 

And in the same way on the subject of power, the most i* Chanc- 
striking almost of its dispositions are evident; for ot^^^^^ 
these power has some in common with wealth, and resembles 

11.1 , T^ . thench;but 

Others which are better, r or men m power are more they are 
ambitious and more manly in their dispositions than "?®'* *™^*" 

^ -^ '^ tious, more 

the wealthy ; from their aiming at all duties whatsoever, manly. 
which from their power they have the means of dis- ^' 
charging. And they are less given to trifling, because, 3. Less tri- 
from a necessity of looking carefully to their power, ^^' 
they are constrained to a diligent attention. And they 4. Are dig;- 
comport themselves with a dignity which is conciliatory °' ' 
rather than repulsive ; for their claims for dignity ren- 
der them more conspicuous; on which account, they 
bear themselves moderately: but conciliatory dignity, 
is a softened and graceful sedateness. And, if they do 
transgress the bounds of right, it is not in small points, 
but in those which are of importance, that they are 
guilty. 

But good fortune, according to its constituents, is of 5. Cbarar- 
the disposition of the states which have been described; fortunate. 
since those which appear to be the greatest instances 
of good fortune resolve themselves ultimately into these 
states : and, besides these, to the excellence of one's 
progeny, and to personal advantages. But men are ^' 9^«'"" 
usually more overbearing and inconsiderate in conse- 
quence of prosperity. But one disposition, and that 
most excellent, is a concomitant of good fortune, viz. 
that the fortunate are lovers of the gods, and are dis- X** **'*" 

« gious. 

posed toward the deity with a sort of confidence, in con- 
quence of the goods which have accrued to them from 
fortune. 

m2 
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The subject^ then^ of the dispositions as they conform 
to age and to fortune has been discussed ; for from the 
opposites of my remarks the opposite subjects will be 
evident; the subject, for example, of the disposition of 
a poor, or unfortunate person, or of one out of power. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

That there are some Topics common to all the species 

of Oratory. 

1. That But since the use of persuasive orations has a reference 
certain ^^ ^^ forming a decision (since on questions which we 
KOivA ildfi. are acquainted with, and have decided on, there is no 
further need of an oration) ; and as this is their use, 
whether addressing his speech to a single individual, 
the speaker endeavours to exhort or dissuade (which 
they do who admonish or persuade; gince that indi- 
vidual is in no less degree a judge; because the per- 
son [be he who he may], whomsoever we want to per- 
suade is, once for all, a judge) ; and also if one be 
speaking against an adversary, or on any supposed 
question, it has equally [a reference to decision] ; (for 
one needs must employ a speech, and sweep away ob- 
jections against which, as against an adversary, he di- 
rects his address); this is just as much the case in 
demonstrative oratory (since the speech commends it- 
self to the listener just as though to a judge). But he 
alone is strictly a judge, who decides on the questions 
at issue in civil* controversies: since both forensic 
questions, and those on which men deliberate, are agi- 
tated as to how they stand. But of dispositions, as 
they are affected by the constitutions of states, we have 
spoken above. So that the means will now have been 
distinctly unfolded, both how, and by the use of what 
things, we may render our addresses ethical. 

^ Under the word roXirucoc, he ^eems, according to Victorius, to em- 
brace judicial at well as deliberative questions. 
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But as there was, in each species of orations, a cer- 2. 
tain distinct end proposed; and as respecting all of 
them some ideas and propositions have been ascer- 
tained, out of which the deliberative, demonstrative, 
and judicial orators deduce their means of persuading ; 
and as, in addition to these, the means by which it is 
possible for us to render our speeches ethical, have 
been devoloped ; it merely remains, that we go over in 
detail the topics which are common to the three spe- 
cies of oratory ^ : for it is necessary that every orator 3. They are 
should connect with his speech the topics of possi- n^ber. 
bility or impossibility ; and for some it will be neces- *: The pos- 

.1 ^1 . . 1 . .11 1 wWe or im- 

sary to attempt to show that certain things will take poesible. 
place, and for others that they have taken place. And */ "lu^i**! 
again, the topic of greatness is common to all oratory ; has or has 
for every orator, whether he exhort or dissuade, praise ^^J^ 
or blame, accuse or defend, avails himself of amplifica- >»• Whe- 

.. J j» • A.' ther it will 

tion and diminution. or will not. 

Let us also, after these points have been explained, ^* ^^- "^^ 
mttempt to treat of enthymems in general (if we are in small. 
possession of any thing on the subject) and of exam- 
ples ; in order that by subjoining what remains we may 
make good our original proposal. 

But of these common topics, amplification is most 
congenial to demonstrative oratory, as has been re- 
marked; possibility, as relating to the past, to judicial^; 
since on what has been its decision is made ; but pos- 
sibility, as relating to the future, is most congenial to 
deliberative. 

^ We may, if we please, consider this as the airoSoatc of the sentence ; 
and all the previous clauses as so many distinct parentheses ; as the author 
of the Analysis has done, p. 101. 

*^ Tills discussion of possibility was promised in the course of what he 
said on judicial oratory, book i, chap, xii, $ 2. 
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Of Things Possible ami Impossible. 

First, then, let us speak of things possible and those 
which are impossible. 

If then it be possible that one contrary should exist, 
or be called into existence, the other contrary will also 
appear to be possible; for instance, if it be possible 
for a man to be convalescent, it also is possible for him 
to be sick ; for the effective power of contraries, inas- 
much as they are contraries, is the same. If, of two 
similar things, the one be possible, the other which is 
similar will be possible also. If the more difhcult be 
possible, so will also that which is easier. And if it be 
possible for a thing to be produced in a state of excel- 
lence or beauty, it also is possible for it to be produced 
under general circumstances; for it is more difficult 
for a building to be made beautiful, than simply a 
building. And in whatever case the commencement is 
possible, the fulfilment also is possible*: for of things 
which are impossible, none either take place or begin 
to do so; for instance, it neither is the case, that the 
diameter of a. square is commensurable with the side, 
neither will it ever begin to be so. Also, wherever the 
fulfilment is possible, so is the commencement; since 
every thing proceeds from a beginning. And if the 
subsequent in being or production be possible, so also 
is the antecedent : if, fur example, it be possible that 
a man should be produced, so also is it that a child 
should, since it is antecedent in its production: again, 
if it be possible for a child, so is it also for a man to be 
produced; on the principle that the former is a com- 
mencement. Things likewise are possible, of which 

• 'ITiuB it ii argueJ, lh»l if all may receive the apx'l "^ regeneration, 
liaplism ; M maj receive ils riXoi, Balvation. Daptiim is expressly called 
by SI. Dull, <ipx4 f"' Z«4C rb ^rris^n. De Spir. Sanct. c. 10. 
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there is a natural love or desire; for no one loves what » 
is impossible, neither desires it, for the most part at 
least. Also, any thing which is the subject of an art a. 
or science, is possible both to exist and to be pro- ^ 
duced. Likewise any thing whatsoever, the principle 9, 
of whose production resides in those whom we can 
compel or persuade; such arc those whose superiors, 
or lords, or friends we are. And wherever the parts 
are possible, so also is the whole. Wherever again 
the whole is possible, so also are the parts, generally 
speaking : for if the latchet, the forepart, and the 
upperleatlier of the shoe admit of being brought into 
being, so also do the shoes themselves : and if the 
shoes, then also the latchet, the forepart, and upper- 
leather ■• ; also, if the genus be of the number of things 
possible, so also will be the species; and if the spe- 
cies, so also the genus: for example, if a vessel can 
be produced, so can a trireme; and if a trireme, so 
can a vessel. And if, of things which have a natural 
relation to each other, the one be possible, so is also 
the other; as if the double be possible, so also is the 
half; and if the half, so also is the double. And if a 
thing admits of being brought into being without art 
or preparation, u fortiori it will admit of it by the 
help of art and attention. On which principle too it 
has been remarked by Agatho, " Yes, truly, in some 
things you must fare just as fortune goes; other things 
there are which attach to us by necessity and art." 
Also, if any tliii'g be possible to persons who are 
worse, or our inferiors, or less prudent, much more 
will it also be possible to their opposites; just as Iso- 
crates said, that " it would be strange if Euthynus 
learnt it, and he were not able to find it out." 

With regard, however, lo things impossible, it is 

>• I'bo sdmiicis of Slerae will do woU, an teadiag tbi* patujjt:, to bm- 
low > hint from liim, and coDaull tbe leatueil Albcctus Itubcuius upua ii. 
i one of the many ^ical aullioiiliiu nicntiuijed chaji. ID, 
vol. vi. ofTiisInTTi Shaiuty. 
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impostible plain that they result from the contraries of the aboye- 
are^the op- mentioned principles. 

16* Second- Questions as to the actual occurrence of any thing* 

h^ taken^ are to be viewed under the following considerations* 

place. Por^ in the first place, if that which had a less natural 

tendency to occur, has occurred ; then may that have 

17. When pccurred which had a greater tendency. And if that 
qnenthat which is wont to take place subsequently, has taken 
happened, pi^^^, that also has taken place which usually does 

primarily : if, for instance, a man has forgotten, then 
also must he at some time have learnt that [of which 

18. If the he is now forgetful!. Also, if a man was able and 
willing. willing, he achieved the deed ; for all men when, being 

willing, they have power, proceed to act ; for there is 
nothing in their way. If, moreover, a man was willing 

19. And and had no external impediment. If, again, the act 
influence of was possible, and he was under the influence of angerS 
aoger or ^^ if i^ ^i^g possible, and he [the person in question] 

was influenced by lust; for, generally speaking, men, if 
they have the power, execute that of which they are 
desirous; the bad from weakness of principle; and the 
virtuous because they desire objects compatible with 

20. If be virtue. Also, if a man was on the point of bringing 
eve of doing the thing into action and of doing it; since the proba- 
it, etc. biUty is, that he who was on the eve of acting, did 

21. moreover really act. Also, if all those things have 
taken place which naturally occur, either as prepara- 
tory to, or on account of the occurrence in question ; 
as for instance, if it has lightened, it has also thun- 
dered ; and if he attempted it, he has also achieved it. 
And if all those things which naturally occur subse- 
quently, and that on account of which the deed is done 
have taken place, then has also the prior to them and 
that which is the cause taken place : if, for instance, it 
has thundered, it has also lightened ; and if he acted, 
he also attempted. Of all this number there are some 



Compare chap, v, ^ 3, 4. 
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thus subsequent of necessity; others however merely 
generalltf. 

With regard, however, to the non-occurrence of 22. Tilings 
ihings, the considerations apphcahle will be plain from "o'l'iuJ"*'^ 
the contraries of those above stated. pcntd arc 

Also with regard to what will happen, matters will ferrtd" 
become evident from the same considerations; for that ^'°'^ '•'^ 
wliich is within the power and the wishes of any one ihirdiy, 
will take place. Also tilings which are subjects of^i"""'" 
lust, anger, and reasonings, accompanied by power ''. happen arc 
On this account, too, if persons be on the onset or on '" tliVpas- 
the eve of doing any thing, it will be done ; for, gene- "uin. 
rally speaking, things which are on the point of taking 
place occur, rather than those which are not. Also, a*, if the 
if all those things have preceded which naturally occur ^°'*'™'"" 
before ; for instance, if it lowers, there is a probahiUty pcned. 
that it will rain. Also, if that has happened wbicb is 26. 
on account of the thing in question, it is probable that 
that will also happen; for instance, if there be a 
foundation, it is probable that there will also be r 
bouse. 

The subject of greatness and smallness in regard to as, Peurth- 
afTairs, also of the degrees of greater and less, and of'?-"^'''^ 
things great and small in general, is clear to us from ^niail. 
what has been said. For, in the discussion of delibera- 
tive oratory, the doctrine of the greatness of goods has 
been stated, and respecting the greater and less in the 
abstract. So that as with respect to each class of 
speeches the proposed end is a good ; {for instance, 
the expedient, — tbe hnnourable,— and the just); it is 
evident that by every orator, bis means of amplification 
are to be arrived at through the medium of these. But 27. 
to institute, besides tills, a further enquiry into the sub- 
ject of greatness and of excess in tbe abstract, is to 
talk idly ; since particular cases are more completely 
applicable to use than mere generalities. 
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On the subject, then, of what is possible and impos- 
sible, — and whether the fact ims or h(is not occurred, 
— will or will not occur, and moreover on the subject 
of greatness and smallness in regard to affairs, let thus 
much have been said. 



CHAP. XX. 

Of Examples ; — how many species there are of them, in 
what manner, and when we are to employ t/iem, 

1. Example It remains that I treat of the means of effecting per- 
iscussed. gyngjQjj which are common to every class of subjects^ 

since I have already treated of such as are peculiar. 

And these common means of persuasion are two in 

species, example and enthymem : for the sentiment is 
2.Aspecies part of an enthymem. Let us then first treat of ex* 
tion! ^^ ample ; for the example is correspondent to induction ; 

and induction is a principle. 
Two soru. But of examples there are two species ; for one 
ing'real^n- specics of example is the quoting real matters of fact 
stances. which have actually taken place ; another is the fabri- 
bric'ating cating them yourself: and of this method, one species 
v^' is illustration, the other fable ; like those of iSsop and 
issubdi- the African legends. Again % example is somewhat 
yided into ^f ^j^jg description, as if one were to assert that the 

^Xi). state ought to set itself in order against the king, and 

Example.* not to allow him to make himself master of Egypt ; and 

this, because aforetime Darius passed not into Greece, 

before that he had seized that country ; but when he 

had seized it, he passed across; so that the present 

king, should he seize Egypt, will pass over ; on which 

account he is not to be permitted. 

4. illostra- Illustration is of the nature of Socrates's discourses : 

^^^' for instance, were one to say that it is not fitting that 

^ He here applies the generic tenn to the species first meatioDed, viz. 
the citing actual matters of fact. 
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magistrates chosen by lot should be in ofBce ; for it is 
just the same thing as though one were to pick out 
wrestlers by lot; not taking such as are able to con- 
tend, but those on whom the lot may fall : or as though 
men were to draw lots for that person of the crew 
whom it might befit to take the helm ; as if it became 
the person on whom the lot fell, and not him who un- 
derstood the art. 

But fable is such as that of Stesichorus in opposition 6* ^ >^fe< 
to Phalaris, and that of i^sop in behalf of the dema- 
gogue. For Stesichorus, when the citizens of Himera 
had chosen Phalaris^ general with absolute powers, 
and were on the eve of assigning him a body guard, 
after other things which he said, related to them a 
fable : ''That a horse was sole master of a meadow; 
but that on a stag's coming in and spoiling the pas- 
ture, in his wish to be avenged of the stag, he asked 
some man whether he should be able, in conjunction 
with him, to chastise the stag. The man said [that he 
would be able] if he would take the bit, and himself 
were to mount him with his darts. When, however, 
he had agreed to this, and the man was mounted, the 
horse, instead of being revenged, was himself already 
the slave of the man. And in the same way do you 
also (says he) look to it, lest, in your wish to avenge 
yourselves on your enemies, you suffer in the same way 
as the horse ; for already, through your choice of a 
commander with independent power, you have the bit 
in your mouths : but if you assign him a body guard, 
and permit him to mount into the saddle, you will be- 
come, from that moment forth, the slaves of Phalaris." 

And i£sop, when pleading at Samos in behalf of a 6- 

^ Bentley seems to suspect this story as applying to Phalaris, '< be- 
cause/' says he, " Conon, a writer in Julius Cssar's time, gives us the 
very same narrative ; but, instead of Phalaris, he says it was Gelon that 
Stesichorus spoke of. And the circumstances of Gelon's history seem to 
countenance Conon \ for Gelon was in great favour and esteem with the 
Uimeraians.'' Conon, Narrat 42. Bentl. in Phalaris, p. 38. 
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demagogue who was tried for his life, said, ** That a 
fox in crossing a river was thrust out of her course into 
a drain, and that, being unable to get out, she was 
harassed for a long time, many horse leeches having 
got hold of her ; but a hedgehog wandering by, when 
he saw her, taking compassion on her, asked whether 
he should pick off the horse leeches from her ; that 
the fox however would not permit him; but on his 
asking why, she replied, * Because these are indeed 
already filled from me, and now suck but a little blood ; 
if, however, you should pick them off, others, who are 
hungry, coming up will drain off the Uttle blood which 
remains.' But (said he), Oh Samians, thus also does 
this man no longer uijure you; for he is wealthy: 
should you, however, put him to death, others who 
are poor will come, who will exhaust you while they 
filch the public money." 

7. Fables But fables are adapted to deliberative oratory, and 
tlTthe deli- possess this advantage ; that to hit upon facts which 
berative have occurred in point is difficult ; but with regard to 

/ables it is comparatively easy. For an orator ought 
to construct them just as he does his illustrations, if 
he be able to discover the point of similitude, a thing 
which will be easy if he be of a philosophical turn of 

8. being mind ^ Cases, then, in the shape of fables are the 
easier to bring forward ; but those are more availing 
with a view to deliberation, which are put upon the 
ground of facts ; because, generally speaking, the fu- 
ture resembles the past*^. 

^ He again remarks on the facility here ascribed to minds of a philo- 
sophical turn, when, in speaking of metaphors, he remarks, rb o/toiov kqi 
iv rroXv Mxowri Btiapuv, tvaroxov, lib. iii, cap. xi, $ 5. 

** This is the principle on which he has all along recommended example 
as more peculiarly available to the views of the deliberative orator. At 
the end of his illustrations of the subject of demonstrative rhetoric, after 
stating amplification to be more proper to it than either of the other com- 
mon means of persuasion, he says, rd 7ra(KiSiiyfiara toIq avfipovXtvrt' 
cotv Ik ydp ruv rrpoyiyovoruv Td fisXXovra Karafiavrivofitvoi Kpivofuv, 
lib. i, cap. ix, § 40. Neither, says he, (cap. iv, $ 8), ought the orator to 



easy 
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It willy moreover, be right for one who has not enthy- 9. He who 
merns to employ his examples like positive proofs ; Jh^mem/" 
since the persuasive efficacy of your speech will be ^iiuie ex- 
produced by them: but one who possesses [enthy- ^^^'^^ 
mems] should employ them like evidence, putting them P^^ ^«°^ 
forward after his enthymems, in way of a conclusion. He who 
Because, if they be put first, they bear resemblance to ^'^ ^^^^y- 

, , , mems uses 

induction ; and induction, except in few instances, is examples as 
not proper to rhetoric; whereas when put in ai ihe^^^^' 
end, they resemble evidence ; and a witness in every them last. 
case influences belief. On which account, there is 
moreover a necessity imposed on him who puts them 
^st of citing many; for him, however, who states 
them in conclusion even one is sufficient ; for a cred- 
ible witness, though but single, is serviceable. 

The number, then, of the species of examples, how 
many they are, and how and when they are to be used, 
has been stated. 



CHAP. XXI. 

()f Moral Sentiments, — what they are, and of how many 
species, — how they are to he employed, — and what 
advantages they possess. 

On the subject of the use of maxims, after it has been i. Maxim, 
stated what a maxim is, it will most easily become y^M- 
clear both in what cases, on what occasions, and what 
persons it befits to avail themselves of the enunciation 
of maxims in their speeches. 

Now the maxim is an assertion and yet not respect- 2. its dee- 
tag particulars, as what kind of person Iphicrates was, °*^°°* 
but on some general subject ; neither is it on every 
general subject", as, that what is straight is opposed 

rely on the result of his own observation, d\X AvayKoiov xal riv wapd 

roig aXXoif ivpjj^yury laropiKoy ilvtu, npbc n)v ircpi rovrktv cviipovXipf, 

* Having told you that maxims are certain general propositions, he 



maxims. 
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to what is curved ; but it is respecting as many sub- 
jects as moral conduct is concerned about, and as are 
Conclu- objects of choice or avoidance in acting. So that, 
mo^enthv- ®* ^^^ enthymem is a form of reasoning nearly [con- 
!I?!".L-'* fined] to this description of subjects, both the con- 
clusions of enthymems and their premises, after the 
syllogistic form has been done away, become maxims^. 
Take an instance : '' A man who is in his sound mind 
never ought to educate his children so as to be too 
highly skilled^/' Now this is a maxim: but if the 
reason, and the cause why he should not do so, be 
added, the whole [conjointly] will become an enthy- 
mem; thus, ** for besides the indolence 

which they contract, they will attach to themselves the 
bitter jealousy of the citizens." Again, this : ** There 
is not a man who in every respect is happy*':*' and 
the following : *' There is not one of all mankind who 
is free '," are maxims : and the last becomes an enthy- 
mem, if added to the following proposition, ** 



for either he is the slave of money or of fortune." 

3. Maxims If, then, the maxim be what it has been described, 
klndii. *"" there will necessarily be four kinds of maxims : for 

cautions you against supposing that every general proposition deserves this 
appellation. For example, mathematical truths are asserted in proposi- 
tions, general enough it is true, which however do not come up to the 
notion which Aristotle would have you form of the yvwftf|. I hardly know 
whether it be allowable to attempt an explanation of Aristotle from a po- 
pular comedy ; but those readers who remember the School for Scandal » 
may probably derive some illustration of this subject from the ' tentimentt ' 
there put in the mouth of Joseph Surface ; e. g. " The heart that is con- 
scious of its own integrity, is ever slow to credit another's treachery." Act 
iv, scene 3. 

^ In other words, the maxim is to the enthymem what proportions are 
to syllogisms. Not to every enthymem does the yvvf^V ^^^^ ^** relation, 
but to such only as are conversant with ** the actions and passions of com- 
mon life." Aristotle has not ventured to tell us that all enthymems relate 
to these subjects ; he says only that " nearly" all of them are so conver- 
sant ; vtpl Toiovrtov Icrl vxi^ov* 

« Euripides, Medea, 294. 

** From a lost drama of Euripides, entitled Sthenoboia. 

* Euripides. Hecuba, 864. 
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either they will be with the annexed reason, or without 
it. Now the maxims which need proof are all such as 4. i. fUT 
assert any thing which contravenes received opinion, i'^^yj^"' 
or is doubtful ; but those which state nothing contrary iTnXoyov. 
to people's notions [do well enough] without the addi- 
tion of proof. And of these last it cannot but be 5. 
that some will need no proofs, from their having been 
previously known ; as, *^ The best thing for a man, as it 
seems to me at least, is health;" — because to nine 
tenths of mankind this seems to be the case : and that 
others simultaneously with their being uttered become 
evident to such as turn their attention to them; as, 
'* There is no lover who does not always love." And 6. Those 
again, of those which have proof subjoined, some are a ^ Jt^i. 
part of an en thy mem, just as, ''A man who is in his ther, 
jsound mind never ought," etc. Others are essentially anenthy-^ 
enthymems, and not part of an enthymem ; the which ™^ J ^' 
obtain more than any other species. And these are thpiemo- 
all those in which the reason for what is asserted ap- ^^^' 
pears wrought in, as in this maxim : *' Being yourself ,^^ost 
a mortal, do not cherish immortal wrath :" — for the as- approved, 
sertion that, '* one ought not always to cherish wrath," 
is a maxim ; that, however, which is added, viz. '' be- 
cause you are a mortal," states the reason why. Simi- 
lar to which is the following : '^ It is fitting that a mortal 
conceive mortal notions, not that a being destined to 
death should think of what is immortal^." 

From what has been said it has then become evident, 7. Maxims 
as well how many the species of maxims are, as also to "^ug^^havr 

' I have ventured thus to render i^tXoyoc ; ^or that such is Aristotle's 
meaning, is evident from his having himself used &7r6Sn^i/c» at the begin- 
ning of the section, to denote the same thing. 

s So also says Horace : — 

Quid stemis roinorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas 1 

Od. ii, 11, 11. 

A notion, by the way, which Aristotle controverts elsewhere, Nich. Eth. 
x, 7. 
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the reason what kiod of subjects they are severally adapted. Bdr 
subjomed! ^^ subjects which may be questionedi or contravent 
received opinions, the orator must not use those witb*- 
out the reason annexed ; but let him either, prefixiag 
the reason, use the conclusion as a maxim, thus — " For 
my part, as then it neither is good to be exposed td 
envy, nor to be indolent, I assert that it is not good t0 
be educated ;" or, stating this [which here is the co» 
elusion] first, subjoin that which was prefixed ^. Obsenw 
ing that on subjects which do not contravene received 
opinions, but are doubtful, that he annex the reason 

8. With why as concisely as possible. And on subjects such 
conciseness. ^^ these the apophthegms of the Lacedaemonians are 

veiy suitable, and sayings which have an air of mystery; 
as if one were to apply that which Stesichorus said be- 
fore the Locrians, *' that they ought not to be insolent^ 

9. Maxims lest their cigalas should sing upon the ground'." Tbt 
suit the old. employment of maxims becomes him who is rather ad- 
vanced in life; and particularly as respects subject 
about which each happens to be well informed^. Since 
for one not so advanced in age to sport maxims is bad 
taste, just as it is for him to have recourse to fables: 
and the use of them on subjects about which one is 
ignorant is silly, and argues a want of education. 
There is a sufficient sign of the truth of this ; for the 
boors of the country are of all other people most fond 
of hammering out maxims, and set them forth with 

10. great volubility. Also the stating generally a maxim 
which is, in fact, not general, is most especially be- 
fitting in appeals to the feelings, and in the act of 

^ To state the rule in the words of Hobbes, it is this — ** A sentence not 
manifest ought to be either inferred or confirmed ; inftt-red, (as in the text,) 
confirmed thus, — A wiie man will not have his children over 'learned, (pre- 
fixing what, in the former disposition, had been put last,) seeing too much 
learning both soften* a man*t mind, and procures him envy among hisfeUow- 
citziens" (and subjoining what before had been prefixed.) 

' Meaning, lest their country should be so utterly devastated as that 
not a tree would remain for a cigala to sit upon. 

^ A young man ought not to use maxims. 
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exciting indignation ; and then either at the beginning, 
or after the proof. Again, it is proper to avail one's H* Com- 
self of maxims which are current and common, if they ^ ajj^l 
be of any service ; for from their being common they 
appear to be correct, as though every one acknow- 
ledged their truth*: this one, for instance, (if the ora- 
tor be exhorting persons to face the hazard, though 
they have not sacrificed,) ''One omen there is which is 
best, to defend one's country ;"— or to face it, though 
they be few in number, — " Mars is common ;" and to 
cut off the children of their foes, what though they have 
done no injury, — " He is a fool who, after slaying the 
father, still spares the child °*." 

Some old sayings too are maxims; for example, the 12. Old 
expression, " Next neighbour to an Athenian." It is TI^J^! 
also proper to quote maxims which even contravene the goodtocou' 
current sayings, (I mean by current sayings such as^^^^* 
this, " Know thyself;" or this, " Too much of one maiim. 
thing is good for nothing ;**) whenever your moral cha- 
racter may be likely to show itself to greater advantage, 
or the thing spoken is said in an impassioned manner. 
The speaking in an impassioned manner is, as if one in 
a passion were to assert, '' that it was a falsehood that 
one ought to know himself; at least, this man, had he 
known himself, would never have claimed to be your 
general"." The moral character appears better [when 
we contradict a maxim] thus, *' it does not become men, 

* On the priociple, — Vox populi est vox Dei. 

"* So thought Lee*s Hero, Cssar Borgia, for he tellt Machiavel in the 
tragedy, 

'Tis not my way to lop. for then the tree 
May sprout again ; hut root him, and he lies 
Never to blaster. Act v, sc. 2. 

* The words probably of some panegyrist of Iphicrates, who, in the 
wtimth of declamation, must have produced a veiy great effect by contra- 
dicting a maxim so generally received, and which bore an authority more 
than human, (e ccelo descendit yvwdc atavrbv,) while at the same time he 
placed the merit of the general in a most striking light. For the original 
obscurity of Iphicrates, see book i, chap, vii, § 32. 

N 
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as some assert, to love as though they were aboat to 
hate, but to hate as though they were about to lote.* 
14. And we ought to give a manifestation of our meml 
principle by means of the diction we employ, otherwise 
to subjoin the reason; for instance, either stating the 
sentence thus, ** we ought to love, not as they tell us* 
but as though always about to love, for the other is (he 
part of an insidious man :*' or thus, *^ the common 
maxim does not please me ; for it is the duty of the 
true friend at least to love as though he were always 
about to love." ''Nor again [does this please me], that 
we ought to carry nothing to excess; since 'tis oar 
duty to hate the wicked at least to the very extreme.** 

15. Maxims They contribute, too, a considerable aid to our on* 
sMcch tions : first owing to the vanity of the audience ; for 
i. From they feel a pleasure if one speaking generally, happens 
§[^^^^ to hit upon ideas which they hold on any particulir 
of the audi- point. My meaning, however, will be plain in tUs 

way, as also the manner in which we ought to catch at 
them ; for the maxim, as has been stated, is an asser- 
tion universally, and men feel delighted when that is 
asserted universally, which they happen previously to 
have taken up as their opinion upon particulars. If, 
for instance, a man chanced to have bad neighbours or 
children, he would hail the man who should say, ** no- 
thing is more annoying than dwelling near people,** or, 
** nothing is more silly than to beget children." 

So that we should form a guess, some how or other, 
as to the opinions which our audience happen to have 
taken up with ; then to speak on these subjects gene* 

16. ii. They rally conformably to them. This one advantage the 
roMchan application of maxims must needs possess, and another 
air of cha- superior to it ; for it gives our orations an air of cha- 

Tacter* 

racter. But those orations bear an impress of charac- 
ter in which the principle is manifest. And all maxims 
produce this effect by reason of the speaker's asserting 
universally on things which are the objects of deliber- 
ate choice: so that should the maxims be good, they 
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make the speaker ako to appear a man of worthy 
character. 

Such, then, be our discussion on- the subject of the 
maxim, of its nature, its species, the manner in which 
it is to be employed, and the advantages which it pos- 
Besses. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Of Enthymems, 

Let us speak generally of enthymems, in what way we i. Enthy- 
ought to seek for them, and afterwards of the topics, ™^'"'* 
(rMreiy) for the nature of the two is respectively diff- 
erent '. 

It has been stated before, that the enthymem is a 2. 
kfaid of syllogism, also in what way it is a syllogism, and 
in what respect it differs from the syllogisms of logic ; 
for we should make our conclusions without taking up 3. i. They 
our assumptions either many stages back, or all of them ^.*f^^"h*cd* 
together: the one process from its length is obscure; 
the other, from its stating what is plain, is waste of 
words. 

And this is the reason why men of no education 
have more persuasive influence over the mob than men 
of high acquirements, as the poet^ says, '^ that the un- 
learned speak more in unison with the feelings of the 
mob ;'* for the latter address them in common and ge- 
neral points, the former, from the store of their inform- 
ation, in a manner which comes home to them. So ii. They 
that we are not to found our address on any thing J^^^j^ ^^ 
which may seem to the purpose, but on certain definite poinu. 
points ; such, for example, as seem right to the judges, 



* See the argument founded on the distinction between them, chap, xxvi, 
$1. 
^ Euripides, Hippolytus, 989. 

N 2 
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or those whose opinions they acknowledge; and die 



reason for this is, that it will appear to be the 
iiL Our either to all or most of them: moreover we ahoiild 
^^^^'^ draw our conclusions not only from necessary, but ako 
drawn both ffom contingent premises ^. 

and comio- First, then, you ought to be aware that it is neecisaiy, 
^^^y- respecting every subject on which you have to speak 
kDow^uT*^^"^ to draw conclusions, whether it be through die 
hcuofthe medium of the rhetorical syllogism^, or of any odier 
crery spe- whatsoever, to be masters either of all or some of die 
ciesofora- fj^^^ inherent in it: for having none of them, you wiD 

not be able to draw your inferences from any diing*. 

5. Delibe- My meaning is this: how shall we be able to give ad* 
ntife. ^j^^ ^^ ^YiQ Athenians, whether they ought to go to 

war, without being informed what their forces aiCf 
whether naval or military, or both ; and these in how 
great numbers ; also what are their resources ; or their 
allies and enemies ; and yet further, what former wars 
they have waged, and in what manner, and other pmnts 

6. Epideic- of this description : or how to eulogise them, unless we 
^' be informed of the sea-fight at Salamis, or the battle 

at Marathon, or the exploits achieved by them in be* 
half of the Heraclidae, or some other such points; foi 
it is on the real or apparent honourable traits attaching 
to each object that all orators found their panegjrrics. 
7. And in the same way it is on their opposites that they 
ground their reprehension, always looking out for any 
thing of that nature which either attaches, or appears 
to attach, to the subject ; suppose [the case of a cen- 
sure passed on the Athenians] because they subjected 
the Greeks to themselves, and reduced to a state of 
servitude the people of i^gina and Potidaea, who 



c We shoald allege not riKfifipia alone, but uKora as weU« 
^ TloXiruc^c <rv\Koyiaii6Q means the syllogism peculiar to rhetoric, Vic- 
tor, vid. Animadv. 

^ Aristotle has himself given an outline of the kind of information which 
ought to be possessed with a view to speaking on five of the most impoitait 
questions of deliberative oratory, book i, chap. 4. 
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their allies against the barbarian, and bore off the prize 
of highest worth'; and every other transaction of this 
nature, and whatever other such error may attach to 
them. 

And in the Bame way those orators who accuse and Ji 
defend, construct their accusations and defences on a 
view of existing circumstances": there is no differences. 
in your pursuing this process, whether it be respecting 
Athenians or Lacedaemonians, men or gods. For in 
advising Achilles, or in praising or blaming him, in 
accusing and defending him, we must assume the traits 
vhich attach, or appear to attach, to his character; in 
order that from among their number we may, in so 
praising or blaming him, allege whatever things ho- 
nourable or base attach to him; and in accusing or 
defending him, whatever things just or unjust; and in 
advising him, whatever is beneficial or injurious. And 9. 
in a similar manner respecting any business whatso- 
ever ; as, respecting justice, the question whether it be 
expedient [must be discussed] on the ground of what 
appertains to justice or expediency. So that as all K 
men appear thus to construct their proofs, whether 
they draw their inferences with greater accuracy or re- 
missness, (for they do not make their assumptions out 
of every subject, but from those circumstances which 
are inherent in each question,) and by reason that it is 
manifestly impossible otherwise to prove; it is evident, 
then, that it is necessary, as I said in the Topics, to be 
in possession of certain select propositions on points 
which may occur, and are most convenient: and [it is 1 
evident] that the orator should conduct his enquiry re- ^ 
Jipecting questions which arise on the sudden in the p< 

P- 

* Herodotus, viii, 93. 

( Having illuBtraleil hia meaning bj two uamplei, taken leipectively 
from lubjecu of delilieiauva and ilemomtrative rhelorici hi concludes 
mth a third fraio the mbjecti recognised by judifial ; it being Mi great 
abject to keep awnkc in the memory of the reader the origiaal grand divi- 
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same manner, not turning his view aside to indefinite 
points, but to the actual points of the case which the 
oration is concerning ; and embracing in his sketch the 
greatest number he is able, and those coming the near- 
est to the point ; for in proportion as he is master of 
the greater number of the things inherent in the case, 
by so much the easier will it be to effect proof; and in' 
proportion as these are the nearer to the point, in the 
very same proportion will they be more peculiar, and 

12. less vague. By vague I mean, the praising Achilles 
because he is a man, and one of the deified heroes, and 
made war against Troy ; for these are points attaching 
to a thousand others beside : so that such an orator no 
more praises Achilles than he does Diomed. But by 
peculiar I mean, those which befall no one else than to 
Achilles, for instance, the slaying Hector, the bravest 
of the Trojans ; and Cycnus, who, being himself invul- 
nerable, prevented all the forces from landing; and 
that he joined the expedition the youngest, and with- 
out being bound by an oath ; and whatever other topics 

The topic are of this description. One element of enthymems, 
* then, is that oi selection; and this is the first which par- 
takes of the nature of topics. 

13. And now let us state the elements of enthymems ; 
(but hy place^ and elemetU of an enthymem I mean the 

14. Two same thing). First, however, let us treat of those 
ihymwDs?" points Concerning which it is necessary first to speak, 
^cirrira. For of enthymems there are two species ; the one spe- 
cies are con/irtnaiivef that such is or is not the fact; 
and the other refuiative: and they differ just as, in 
1^- logic, the syllogism and the elenchus differ. And the 
confirmative enthymem is the deducing a conclusion 
from acknowledged premises ; the refutative, however, 
is the deducing an inference which is not admitted. 



'* Cum pervestigarc argumcntum ali([uod volumus, locos iiosse debcmus : 
sic cnim appellats sunt hae quasi scdes, c quibus argunicnta promuntur. 
Cicero, 'i'opic. cap. ii. 
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Now the general arguments nearly on each class of 16. 
subjects necessary and useful to be known are in our 
possession; for propositions have been selected on 
each [branch of rhetoric] ; so that the topics out of 
which one must allege his enthymems, whether on 
questions of good or evil, just or unjust^ honourable or 
dishonourable, select points moreover respecting the 
dispositions, the passions, and the habits, having been 
collected above, are likewise actually before us. 

But let us, in a different manner, further make as- 17. 
sumptions respecting all the classes of rhetoric, and 
patting a mark on them severally as we proceed, state 
both the refutative and confirmative elements, as well 
as those of apparent enthymems, which, however, are 
not really enthymems, for neither in truth are they [the 
elements of actual] syllogisms. When these points 
have been elucidated, we shall discuss the subject of 
starting objections to enthymems, and the means of 
their solution, from what sources we ought to adduce 
them. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Elements of Enthymems. 

There is one element of confirmative enthymems, de- 1. i. Ele- 
rivable from contraries ; for we should consider, whe- ^^conira** 
ther the contrary quality be inherent in the contrary nes. 
subject ; doing away the argument [grounded thereon] 
if it be not inherent; and if it be inherent, founding 
one thereon ourselves : for example, the argument that 
'' Temperance is good, because intemperance is inju- 
rious:*' or, as it is in the Messeniac* oration, ** Iftoar 
be the cause of our present troubles, of course we shall 

* An oration spoken by Alcidamas in behalf of the Messeniaos, referred 
to above, i, 13, $ 3. Sec the Sophbm. Hudibras, P. ii, c. ii, § 123. 
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put ourselves right again with the return of peluse*** 
And, " If in truth it be not just to be angry with those 
who unwUUngly do us harm ; neither, if one om eomfiiAr 
sion shall do good to any one, is it his duty to be grate- 
ful to him." And, ** If to speak falsely is among men 
available to persuade ; there is no anomaly in suppos- 
ing, on the contrary, that many things which are true 
fail of being believed.*' 

2. ii. Of Another is derivable from conjugate injlectiani^; for 
SflBctloM. ^^® qualities must either be inherent consistently, or 

not at all ; for example, the argument, that ^' the just 
is not in every case a good, for then also would that 
which is justly be well ; now it is not, however, desir- 
able to die justly^. 

3. Hi. From Another from relatives; for if to one party attach the 
relatiyes. jj^^^ ^f j^jg having cicted honourably or justly, to the 

other also will attach that of having suffered [honour- 
ably, etc.]. Also, if to command be just, so also is the 
having executed [the command] ; for example, just as 
that farmer of the revenue, Diomedon"^, said of the re- 
venues, ^* If it be not base for you to put them up for 
sale, neither is it for us to purchase them." And if the 
idea that he has suffered justly or honourably be on 
the side of the patient, so will it also be on that of the 
agent; and if on that of the agent, then also on that of 
the patient. There is, however, in this way of arguing, 
room for passing off some false reasoning": for if the 
person has justly suffered any thing, he indeed has 
justly been a sufferer, but perhaps not so at your hands* 
On which account we should view the question sepa- 

^ See book i, 7, § 27. Hobbes calb this cogtumination, or affinity of words, 

« See book i, 9, $ 15. 

** Cicero illustrates this ** place'* by a similar example : ** Nam si Rhodiis 
turps nan est portorium heart, nee Hermacreonti quidem turpe est eondueertm** 
De Inven. lib. i. 

" Upon this fallacy the reasoning of Cleon was grounded in the debate 
about the Mitylenxans ; and Dioclotus, in his reply, uniformly strives at 
exposing it, while he urges, that however they might merit death, the Athe- 
nians were not the people who should inflict it. Thucyd. lib. iii. 
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rately, — whether the patient deserve to suflferi and 
whether the agent have a right to inflict the suffering ; 
that done, to employ the facts in whatever way may 
suit our purpose : for at times, considerations of this 
kind do not harmonise ; just as in the Alcmason of 
Theodectus, ^' Did no man hate thy mother?'* In hb 
reply he tells her, that it is fitting to consider the 
points taken separately; and when Alphesiboea asks 
how, taking her up, he says, ** That she indeed de- 
served death, they did decree; but at the same time 
that I ought not to be the slayer." And just so the 
trial respecting Demosthenes, and of the persons who 
ilew Nicanor. For when they had been adjudged to 
have slain him justly, it appeared that he had also been 
jmStly put to death. Again, respecting the person who 
met his death at Thebes, respecting whom some one 
bade the question be decided, whether he were de- 
ierving death ; as though it were not unjust to slay one 
who deserved to die. 

Another element is derivable from the relations of4. iv. From 
greater and less ^; for instance : " If not even the go<ib ^^S!^^ 
know every thing, hardly I should suppose do men ;" T^&ys- 
for it is to say, that if the quality be not inherent in ' *^' 
that which would more naturally possess it ; then it is 
evident, that in that which would less naturally pos- 
sess it, it is not inherent. 

And the argument, that *' he assaults his neigh- u. a mtnorl. 
hours, who even does so to his father;'* is derived 
from the element, if the less probability exist, so also 
does the greater ; [which is available] in reference to 
whether of the two points it may be needful to prove, 
whether that it is or is not the fact. 

And again, by parity of reasoning, when it is said, &• >»• By 
'* And is thy father to be pitied in that he has lost his ^J^j^g. 
children, and is not in truth CEneus who has lost his 
noble offspring ?" and the argument, '* If indeed The- 

' The argument a fortiori. 
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seus committed no wrong, neither did Paris ;" and, ** If 
Tyndarus' sons did not act unjustly, neither did Paris;** 
and this, ** Suppose Hector did slay Patroclusi Parii 
slew Achilles ;" and this, ** If other artists are not ta 
be held cheap, neither are philosophers ;" and» ** If 
generals are not held cheap because they are fire- 
quently vanquished, neither are sophists;" and thatp 
^' If it behoves an individual to have a care for your 
glory, it also behoves you to regard that of Greece.** 

6. V. From Another element arises from the consideration of 
time. iimeff, as Iphicrates urged in his oration against Har- 

modius, *' that if before my doing it, I had claimed to 
have the honour of a statue, ye would have granted it; 
will ye not then grant it me now that I have achieved 
it ? — Do not, therefore, engage yourselves under pro- 
mises, when about to receive ; and, when you have ex- 
perienced the benefit, withdraw them.'* And, on an- 
other occasion, in reference to the Thebans permitting 
Philip to pass through into Attica, the argument that, 
'' if, before his aiding them against the Phocians, he 
had claimed a passage, they would have promised ; it 
were then an absurd thing, if, because he threw him- 
self on them, and had confidence in them, they should 
not let him march through **." 

7. vi. From Another element is deduced from assertions made 



retortmg 
assertions 



t Under this head he considers both Time generally, and also Oppor- 
tunity, (caipdc)) which, however, have been thus distinguished — XpoyoQ 
IffTiv iv ff Katpbg, cat KatpbQ, Iv ^ XP^^C ov ttoXvq, Hippocrates, in 
PraBCepC 61. KaipbQ again has been described as o irpoo^pvrJQ cat apfi6' 

'■ A striking instance of appeal to this topic occurs in Macbeth, act i. 

Lady Macbeth. then you were a man ; 

Nor lime, nor place, 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 

Sec also Thucyd. book i, 140 ; ii, 6. Demosthenes frequently employs 
this topic, as in Olynth. iii, riva xpovov, ^ riva Kotpbv, w avS^^ec AO9- 
vnXoi, Tw TT&povrog Ptkna ^f|mre. The force of the ap)>eal thus made 
cannot be better illustrated than by the frequency of its employment. 
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respecting yourself retorted upon your adversary ; and <>^ your ad- 
the term is of exceeding service, as is exemplified in ^^^^^' 
the Teucer ; one too it is of which Iphicrates availed 
himself against Aristophonj when he put the question 
home to him, whether he would betray the fleet for a 
bribe; and on his denying that he would, then said he, 
<< Would you, who are Aristophon, not betray them, 
and shall I, who am Iphicrates ?** You ought, how- 
ever, to be dealing with an opposite party, who ap- 
pears in a greater degree to have been guilty of in- 
justice; otherwise it would appear ridiculous, were 
any oine laying an accusation against an Aristides, to 
allege this; but it ought always to tend directly to the 
discredit of him who lays the impeachment ; for, ge- 
nerally speaking, the plaintiff presumes himself better 
than the defendant ; this notion, then, it behoves us to 
refute. And generally it is absurd when one chides 
in another what he does himself, or would feel incUned 
to do ; or exhorts him to do what he does not himself, 
neither would be induced to do. 

Another place is from (kfimtians^; as, ''that the ge- 8.vii.From 
luus is nothing else than either the deity, or his pro- 
duction. And yet whoever conceives the existence of 
the production of a deity, must necessarily think at the 
same time that gods are in existence^.*' And, as Iphi- 
crates said, '' that that man was most noble who was 
the best ; for that there did not attach any nobility to 
Harmodius and Aristogiton before they had achieved 
some noble exploit." And his proof that himself was 
more nearly akin to them, by saying, '' At any rate my 
deeds are more akin to those of Harmodius and Aris- 

* Id addition to the instances of recourse to this topic quoted in the text, 
we may mention that of expediency in the speech of the Platsans (Thu- 
cydides, iii, 56); and one used by Alcibiades in his speech at Sparta, 
▼i» S9, ndv to tvavrtovfuvov rtf dwafrrtvovri, ^rifwc Svofiatrralt c. r. X. 

^ One of the arguments used by Socrates to prove his belief in the ex- 
istence of gods ; for if, as was granted, he held the existence of his attend- 
ing spirit (rb daifi6viov)» then necessarily must it either be itself a god, or 
at least a divine production. See Plato, Apolg. Socr. 
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togiton, than yours are'." And, as was said in that 
speech about Paris, '^ All will be free to acknowledge 
that the intemperate do not acquiesce in the enjoj* 
ment of a single person.*' And the reason on accoiml 
of which Socrates refused to go to Archelaus, ** be- 
cause," said he, ** it is a disgrace for one who has been 
treated well to be unable to make a retort on terms of 
equality, just as it would be for one who has been 
treated eff." For all these deduce their inferencee 
about the points respecting which they speak, after 
having defined and ascertained the question. 
9. yiii. Another element is deducible from the number ef 

From the gcnses in which a word may be taken, as in the. Topka 

Dumber of . . 

meanings of respecting the acceptations of the word rightly. An- 
UKil^/From ^^^^^ itom taking the different bearings of the ease; 
thedivision. as, '* If all act unjustly for three objects, for the sake 
either of this, or this, or this, and from two of these 
motives it is impossible that he should have acted; 
but that he acted on the third, not even the accusers 
themselves allege." 
11. X. From Another from induction^ as may be illustrated from 
induction. ^^ oration respecting Peparethus, to establish that 
women every where discern truly respecting their 
children ; because first at Athens the mother made the 
matter clear to Mantias, the orator, when undertaking 
a suit against his son ; and again at Thebes, when Is- 
menias and Stilbon were at issue on the point, the 
Dodonian woman proved the child to be the son of 
Ismenias ; and on this account they considered Thes- 
saliscus to be the son of Ismenias. And again, from 
the law of Theodectes, ** If people do not give their 
own horses in charge to those who manage those of 
others amiss, nor [their ships] to those who overturn 
the ships of others ; neither ought we, if in every case 
it happens in the same way, to employ those who but 
ill protect the safety of others, for our own protection.** 

' See the concluding chapter of Tacitus's Life of Agricola. 
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And, as Alcidamas asserted, that " nil pay honour to 
the wise, at least the Parians honoured Archilochus, 
what though he was a calumniator of them; and the 
Chians, Homer, who was not their citizen; the Mity- 
len^ans, Sappho, though she was a woman ; and the 
Lacedaemonians, who of all people are the least at- 
tached to learning, made Chilon one of their senators; 
the Greeks of Italy also honoured Pythagoras, and the 
people of Lampsacus buried Anaxagoras, though a 
foreigner, and honour him even to this day; the Athe- 
nians again were prosperous while they abode by the 
laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians, while by those 
of Lycurgus; also at Thebes, at the time that the 
magistrates were men of learning, the state enjoyed 
prosperity." 

I Another element of enthymems is derivable from a i2.xi.Pmni 
former decision of the same, a similar, or opposite ques- ("^ns, " 
tion; more especially indeed if ail men so decide, and 
that uniformly; and otherwise, [if not all,] but the ma- 
jority; or the wise, either all, or most of them ; or the 
^od J or if the very judges themselves, or those whom 
they approve, or those in opposition to whom they 
cannot decide, (as for instance those on whom they 
depend ;) or those contrary to whom it is not becoming 
h to decide; for instance, a god, or a father, or teacher, 
piappen so to have decided]. Just on the principle of 
ihe appeal of Autocles to Mixtdemides, " whether it 
f beseemed the awful goddesses to render an account to 
the Areopagus, and not Mixidemidcs ?" Or as Sappho 
jnaiated, " that to die was an evil, the gods having so 
i^lecided; since [had it not been so] they would them- 
\ selves have died;" or as Aristippus told Plato when 
,Jie asserted something, as he thought, rather dogmati- 
cally, " Yet," said he, " our companion at least held 
mo such thing," meaning Socrates. And Hegesippus, 
having first consulted the oracle at Olympia, put the 
question secondly at Delphi, — whether he [Apollo] was 
of the same opinion as his father ; as though it were 
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13. xii. 
From the 
enumera- 
tion of 
parts. 



14. xiii. 
From the 
conse- 
quents. 



disgracefiil to contradict a father. And of Helent M 
Isocrates wrote"*, that ** she was worthy, since iodaad 
Theseus judged her so.** And of Paris, ''whom tfie 
goddesses preferred ** ;" and of Evagoras, as Isocimtet 
says, that must needs be virtuous, '* since Caou^ 
when unfortunately passing by every one else, came to 
Evagoras.** 

Another element arises from an enumeration qfpariif 
as in the Topica, ** what kind of motion the soul is; it 
is either of this, or that description/' And an instance 
occurs in the Socrates of Theodectes : '' Toward what 
temple bath he been guilty of impiety ? whom of the 
gods which the ritual of our state acknowledges, haA 
he not honoured ?" 

Another consists in, Since, in the generality of iiF 
stances it happens that on the same circumstances 
somewhat is consequent whether good or evil, the mi* 
hortation or dissuasion by means of these consequences, 
the accusation or defence, the praising or blaming ; for 
instance, on education is consequent envy, which is 
evil ; and the being wise, which is a good : [on the 
hand then you may assert that] men should not 
to be educated, because it is not good to be envied; 
[on the other that] it is fitting to be educated, for it b 
good to be wise. In this topic ^, with the addition of 
that on possibility, and the other [universal means of 
proof], as they have been stated, consists the system 
of Calippus. 



"* 'Eypa)//€v, because demonstrative orations were seldom composed for 
delivery, but rather, as we should say, for the closet, book iii, c. 12, $ 6. 
17 fikv liriiiucTUCTf \s^ ypa^Kiitrdrti, rb ydp ipyov avrij^ dvayvuKng. See 
note chap, xi, $ 7. 

B See book i, chap, vi, § 26 ; where, in stating that to be good which u 
an object of preference, he cites these two instances. 

^ It is, however, a mode of argument sometimes so fallacious, that 
may say with Ovid, 

careat successibus opto 



Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat. 



Phyllis Demoph. 
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Another occurs, when we want to exhort or dissuade 15. xiv. 
respecting two propositions, and those opposed to each diumma! 
other; and to avail ourselves of the forementioned ar- 
gument in the case of both. The difference [between 
this and the element last mentioned] is, that in it the 
opposition is merely between any propositions which 
may happen, it here holds between contraries: for in- 
Stance, a priestess was endeavouring to prevent her son 
from becoming a public speaker; because, said she, 
*' If on the one hand you speak what is just, men will 
hate you ; if what is unjust, the gods.** [Here then it 
might be retorted], therefore you ought to become a 
public speaker ; for, " if you speak what is just, the 
gods will love you; if what is unjust, men p.** And 
this is equivalent to the proverb *' of buying dirt (zs well 
08 salt" And the retortion is this, when on each of 
two contraries good and evil is consequent, they being 
respectively opposed. 

Another arises from the circumstance, that men do 16. xv. 
not approve the same things privately as before the di'^nent^ 
world ; but when in public, they praise beyond all motivci of 
things what is just and honourable ; but within them- 
selves they prefer what is expedient: the orator should 
endeavour to infer whichever suits his purpose, for 
this element is of sovereign use in exposing anomalies 
of opinion. 

Another element is deducible from the analogy of 17. xvi. 
results ; as Iphicrates urged when they compelled his anabgy. 
son to serve who was under the standard age, because 
he was tall, that '' if they esteem great children as 
men, they assuredly will vote small men to be children." 
And Theodectes, in the oration respecting the law, 
asked, '' Do ye make the mercenaries, such as Strabax 
and Charidemus, citizens on account of their virtue, 

P See an instance of this mode of arguing used by Tiresias, Euripides, 
Phoenissse, 968. Of this kind is also the argument of Gamaliel : " If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but, if it be of 
God, yc cannot overthrow it." Acts ▼, 38, 39. 
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18. zvii. 
From the 
similarity 
of conse- 
quents. 



19. zviii. 
From the 
incontist* 
ency of 
men. 



20. xix. 
From as- 
suming a 
possible 
end as the 
real one. 



and will ye not make exiles of those among the mer- 
cenaries who have committed these intolerable actat**. 

Another arises out of the argument, that if the ro« 
suit be the same, the principle from which it arises will 
be the same ; just as Xenophanes used to argue^ that 
'' they are equally guilty of impiety who assert that 
the gods were produced, as those who assert that they 
die ; for in both cases it happens that in some period 
or other the gods do not exist.*^ And generally as- 
suming that the result of each act is in every case 
identified with it. [Take this argument as an illustrar 
tion] : ** Ye are about to pronounce, not respecting So- 
crates, but respecting the pursuit in general, whether 
it be right to addict one's self to philosophy." And 
this, ** that the giving earth and water is the beipg 
slaves." And '^ that the participating in the common 
peace is the performing of what is enjoined." Now 
we are to take whichever side may suit our purpose. 

Another may be deduced from the circumstance, that 
the same persons do not choose the same things sub- 
sequently as before, but contrariwise ; as, for instance, 
this appeal: — ''If, when in banishment, we fought that 
we might return ; shall we, now that we have returned, 
take to flight, in order that we may not fights ?" For 
one while they chose abiding in their country at the ex- 
pense of fighting ; at another, the possibility of avoid- 
ing fighting at the expense of non-continuance in their 
native land. 

Another element which may be resorted to is, the 
assertion that a thing either exists or was produced, 
for the sake of that for which it might have existed or 
been produced ; as if some one were to give a person 
any thing, in order that by taking it from him he may 
annoy him. Whence also it has been said, ''To many, 
fortune, not bearing them good will, gives great good 
luck ; but it is in order that they may receive the more 



1 From an Oration by Lysias. 
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conspicaoiis cakuwlies^* And tUi fnm the Mfkagii 
of Ajitiphon : " Nol io nider that they flMght aby the 
beast, bot that diey say hrrnf witncsaesy bdbre 
Greece, of Meleagcr*s Taloor." And that inmnatioii 
in the Ajax of Theodectes, ** that Dionede choae 
Ulysses, not as any eompliBKiit, but in order that his 
attendant migfat at the same time be his infierior.* For 
it b Tery possible that he did so on this aooofmt. 

Another, common both to the jodidal and d^bera- 31. 
tire oratiHv, is the consideration of the motires which 
stimidate or retard men, and the objects with a Tiew to 
which they both act and aToid ; fiU' these are such as, 
if they be actually in existence, we needs most proceed 
to action; for instance, if the undertaking be possible, 
and easy, and beneficial, either to die person in ques- 
tion himself, or to his friends, or pemidoos to his ene- 
mies, and entailing loss on them ; or if the loss be less 
than the object proposed*. And it is upoo these con- 
siderations that orators exkari, and on their opposites 
that they dissuade; moreoTer they both defend and ac- 
cuse upon the ground of these considerations; they 
rest their defences oo those which are used to dii«- 
snade^ and their accusations on those used to exhortK 
The whole system of Calippus, as weD as that of Pam- 
philus, is nothing more than this element. 

Another is deducible from circumstances which ap- 22. uri. 
pear to have taken place, but which are improbable, on ^^^^ 
the ground that they would not seem to be facts, had incredible 
they not well nigh occurred or actually done so; and^ 
that they have a yet stronger claim to belief; for men 

' ETert^re domos totas optanubns ipsis Dii ficilet. 

* Hpay^ : by this word he designates the object of desire and pnisnit. 
Victor. 

* That is to say, those very same faculties which the deliberadve orator 
would employ in exhorting a person to act, would, if existing in reference 
to one under accutation, be turned against him by the judicial speaker as 
cireumstances confirmative of suspicion. And, vie» vend, the cirenm- 
stances of difficulty attending the undertaking, which would be employed 
to distuatU from its attempt, might be alleged in defenee of an individual 
under suspicion, as points of the case which render his guilt improbable. 

O 
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apprehend as truths either facts or probalnKties; if 
then it be passing belief, and not probabfei it will be 
true"; for at all events, it is not on account of its like- 
lihood and plausibility that it has this appearanee of 
being the case. Just as Androcles of the burgh P^ 
thosi said in his impeachment of the law, when the 
multitude were tumultuous as he spoke, ''The laws 
require some law to set them right, for the very fishes 
require salt ;" and yet it is neither likely nor plausible 
that creatures bred in the brine of the sea should re- 
quire salt. " Nay, the oHto lees require oil,^ and yet 
it is a fact not to be credited, that the very things ttom 
which oil is produced should require oil.'* 
23. Refuu- Another element, Refutahye, is the consideratioB 
1^^' of contradictions ; if there occur any contradicticm under 
i. From all the circumstances of time, conduct', sayings, and 
^^Mtt of' th® li^®- -^od ^^B independently, respecting your ad- 
oontndic- yersary, as " He tells you that he loves you, yet did 
he conspire with the thirty [tyrants] ;" or independ- 



ently respecting yourself, ** He tells you that I am 
gious, but is not able to prove that I have brought any 
action into court ;" or respecting both yourself and the 
adversary distincdy, " This man never lent any things 
but I have ransomed many of you." 
24. ii. From Another, applicable to those who have been calnn^ 
^2^/^' niated, or who appear so, whether men or actiona, b 
the explaining the cause of the mistaken notion ; tor 
there is some circumstance, on account of which it ap- 
pears to be the case; for example, when a certain 



* The argument may be fonnally stated thus : Men believe oitW wbmt 
if actual (act, or probable ; this it believed ; this therefore is Mim fact* 
or probable ; it is not probable, therefore it is fact. It is needless to ob- 
serve that the slight possibility, that it may be neither one nor the other, ii 
completely slurred over. 

s Thus M. Livius Salinator having at one period narrowly escaped con- 
viction for embezzlement, afterwards, when he was made Censor. disfiriA* 
chised all the tribes except that by whose vote he had been acquitted. 
" quod aut prius se injuste condemnassent ; aut postea tantos honoiet non 
recte tribuissent." Aur. Victor, de viris illus. 
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woman hsd come in contact witli her eon, she Eeemed 
from her embracing him to have had connection with 
the youth ; when, however, the circumstance which 
caused it had heen stated, the charge was quashed. 
And as in the Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses tells Ajax '^^ 
why, though he is braver than Ajax, he does not aeem 



Another is derived from the cause, if that be in ex- iii. By at- 
istence, arguing that the effect is also ; and should it ^^'"^ [[J"" 
not exist, that neither does the effect. For cause, and e^^^^- "nil 
that of which it is the cause, exist conjointly, and no- 
thing exists without a cause. Just as Leodamas in hia 
defence, when Thrasybulus accused him, because he 
had been inscribed with infamy on a pillar in the Acro- 
polis, but erased it in the time of the thirty tyrants, 
urged, " that it was not possible, because the thirty 
tyrants would put greater confidence in him, while his 
hatred toward the democracy remained inscribed in 
public." 

Another is, the observing whether the thing respect- 26. iv. 
ing which the party is deliberating, or acting, or has ^„ioK 
acted, did, or does admit of being on another and bet- "Aether 
ter footing; since it will become evident that, if this becoulJ havr 
the case, he has not acted ; since no one voluntarily, ^^ '^°'"^ 
and of his own knowledge, deliberately chooses what 
is bad. This, however, involves a fallacy ; for in many 
cases it becomes clear [only] when too late, how it 
might have been managed better, whereas it was be- 
fore unknown. 

Another, which occurs when any thing anomalous to27. v. From 
former acts is about to be done, is the considering the ^f q,^ p'^.' 
both in connection; just as Xenophanes advised the ^ 
people of Elea, when they asked him whether they 
should sacrifice and sing a dirge to Leucothea ' or not, 
" if they conceived her to be a deity, not to sing a 
dirge ; but if a human being, not to sacrifice." 
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38. vi. Another element ia, the accuring or defending on the 

before^com! gi*ound of errors committed ; for instance, in the Me- 
mitted. jea of Carcinus, some persons accuse her because she 
slew her children, [alleging] that at all events they 
were not forthcoming; for, respecting the sending 
away her children, Medea weu in fault : she, howcTer^ 
defends herself [alleging that, if any one], she would 
have murdered Jason, not her children ; which in truth 
had she done, she would have erred in not doing the 
other. And this element and species of enthjrmem 
eonstitutes the whole of that system of TheodomSt 
which is first. 

29. Tii. Another is deducible from the name ; as Sophocles 

Mm\<i*!r. ®*y8» " '*^^^' "* ^"** y^" *'^®» *°^ ^^^ ^^® name." 
tionofthe And as they are wont to say in their praises of the 

™* gods ' ; and as Conon used to call Thrasybulus, *' rash 

in counsel," (e^oo^jSovXA^) ; and Herodicus told Thrasy- 

machus, ''You are always rash in fight, (S^aa^ftaxiH)i 

and Polus, '' You always are a colt,** (n£;xo() ; and Draco 

the legislator, that '' his laws were not those of a man, 

but of a dragon^; for they were harsh." And as tibe 

Hecuba of Euripides says of Venus, '' The very name 

of the goddess rightly begins with folly ^" And as 

Charemon says, ''Pentheus, rightly named from the 

calamities® awaiting him." 

30. Reasons Refutative enthymems, however, are more in repute 
tiveentby-' than the confirmative; by reason of the refutative en* 

* Though he does not inform us what mode of praise this is to wluoli 
he alludes, we may infer that it consisted in punning on their respective 
appellations as often as the case admitted it. 

* In this solitary instance of all the tissue does our language admit of 
preserving the pun of the original ; and this, while it will serve sufficieatly 
to illustrate our author's meaning, will not leave him any great cause to 
regret that he has lost the force of the others. 

^ Folly, in Greek d^po<rvvi|. The tragedian seems to have strained the 
etymology of 'A^poiirri to suit his purpose. However, there are no li- 
berties which punsters and theorists will not take. The words occur in 
the Troades, 990. Byron, speaking of love, says, " Begun in Folly, closed 
in Tears." Giaour. 

« UivBta, 
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thymem being a setting contraries briefly together ; and mems are 
because things when put in contrast are more palpable pute than 
to the auditor. Of all forms of reasoning, however, as ^^'"" 
well confirmative as refutative, those produce the great- 
est effect'', which are of such a description that, on the 
commencement of their enunciation, men anticipate tb« 
conclusion, yet without their being superficial ; for the 
hearers on their own parts, feel a pleasure % in having 
of themselves anticipated it ; and [next to these may 
we class] all those, by which the hearers are left be- 
hind, just so much as that they apprehend them simul- 
taneously with their having been enunciated* 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Elements of Apparent Enthymems. 

Just as it is possible that [one form of reasoning] may i. Falla- 
be a syllogism, and that another, without really being ^"^ll^^sl 
such, may appear to be so ; even so it must needs be 
with respect to the enthymem also, that one descrip- 
tion should really be enthymems, and another not, 
however they may appear to be ; for the enthymem is 
a species of syllogism. 

But the elements of these apparent enthymems are, 2. 
one derivable irom the diction : and of this, the first thediction 
kind is, as in logic, the asserting your last proposition ^^^ 
with all the air of a conclusion, although you have de- i. Asserting 
duced no [legitimatel inference at all : thus, " So and so *.condu- 

L © J ' gion not in- 

is assuredly not the case, necessarily therefore, so and ferred. 
so b." And the expressing yourself in the course of 
your reasonings concisely and pointedly ; for this kind 

' OopvjSouvrac : respecting this word, see a note book i, chap. 2. 

* For the principles on which this pleasure arises, see b. i, 11, $ 21, on 
the ground that the apprehension of them is facilitated, and our admira- 
tion excited ; and $ 27 on the principle that rb eofbv ioniv riiv. For our 
8elf*admiration is gratified by so easily perceiving the drift of the speaker. 
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of style is the very province of the enthymem, and thb 
kind of fidlacy ifi, it is probable, that which is [demon- 
strated] ** the result of the style of the diction;** but 
the stringing together the heads of many syllogisms, is 
a good expedient with a view to expressing yoursdf 
with all the air of syllogism in your style; thus, '* dial 
he presenred some, avenged others, emancipated die 
Greek people." For each of these propositions hat 
been demonstrated from others; and when they are 
put in conjunction, it appears that something resultB 
ii. Ambi- ever from them. Another kind arises from similarity 
terms etc. ^^ names, as the assertion, that '' the mouse is an ex- 
cellent animal, being that from which the most es- 
teemed of all rites have derived their name;** for of all 
rites, the mysteries are held in moat esteem. Or, if 
any one in praising a dog, were to embrace in his pane- 
gyric the dog in the heavens, or Pan ; because Pindar 
thus addresses him, ^* O blessed being, whom the in- 
habitants of Olympus call the all-various dog of the 
mighty goddess." Or the arguing, that '^ it is a most 
disgraceful thing, that there should be not even a dog 
in the bouse; and therefore it is evident that a dog 
is honourable." And the assertion, that Mercury is 
*' communicative" above all the gods, because Mercury 
alone is called '* common." And the stating that >jh*^f 
speech, is most excellent ; because the good are worthy 
of x^c, esteem, not of wealth : for the words (UyQv 2f mv) 
I are not used in a single sense. 

3. Another [element of fallacy] is the asserting con* 
dfviiion and jointly what is true separately ; or separately, what is 
composi- (rue conjointly ; for as it appears to be the same thing, 
what though in many instances it be not the same, the 
orator should practise whatever method is more avail- 
able to his purpose. The saying of Euthydemus is 
neither more nor less than an instance of this ; the de- 
claration, for instance, that '' he knew there was a galley 
in the Piraeus %" for he knew each [separate fact of his 

* An instance of the flagrant absurdity which may arise from takiog con- 
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usertioo]. And to declare of one who knows the con- 
stituent letters, " that he knows the verse'';" for the 
verse is the same thing. Again, the saying that " as 
twice so much is' prejudicial, he denied that the one 
was wholesome; for it is absurd that two good things 
should constitute one that is noxious." Thus enun- 
ciated, it is adapted to refutation, • but thus it is con- 
Jinnathei " for two evils do not constitute one good," 
etc. But the whole topic is replete with fallacy. Such 
again is the saying of Polycrates respecting Thrasybu- 
lus, that he had deposed thirty tyrants";" for he takes 
them conjointly. Or, as in the Orestes of Theodectes, 
from distinct cases, " It is just that she who has slain 
her husband should die; as also that a son at least 
should avenge bis father. Now, are not these the very 
things that have been done?" for, taking the cases 
conjointly, perhaps it is no longer just. This may also 
come under the fallacy of omission, for it is not ex- 
plained " by whom [she should be put to death]." 

Another element is the doing away or establishing a 4 
point by exaggeration ■* : and this occurs when, without ^^^ 
having shown that [the prisoner] has really committed <i 
the crime, [the accuser] proceeds to exaggerate it ; for 
this fallacy causes it to appear (when the accused em- 
ploys the exaggeration) that he has not done the deed ; 
or, (supposing it be the accuser who gets into a passion,) 
that he has done it. Thus then there is no enthymem ; 



JDtnlly what U Uue oalj aeparauly : Euthydemus knew there were galleji 
in eiisteace. and be wai in the Piraeus wbea he had Iliiii knonlcdge ; he 
knew therefore that there were gsUeys in the Pinsus, i. e. he being in ihe 
Pitaiis. 

* Of this nature wu the ineeiiDg lecommendfttiaa or a Dicliimarii u a 
book of general infifrtimtion* 

' The fallacy caaiisti io thii, that it leads you to Buppoiie that 'I'liraiir- 
bolut bad deitroyed lliiity ilitliacl ii/raimus, whereas he had in fact only 
nppreued one, Ibe power o( which happmed to be shared between thirty 
differeal individuals. 

' Thii ii the firei of the tallaciet obicb are indcpendool of the dicliuii, 
and may be lemied, foi the take of diitjnctiaa, real oi naierial fallaciei. 
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hmer it aopliiiticiny bioo^ owcr to i 

that [the acraied] has or has boC done i 

J pfoof having been addoeed. 

^ Another it die argument dravn bom a agB% tat 

ako if illogical; as if one vcre to nj, " Loien 

advantage to states; for the lore of Uanaodi 

Aristogiton deposed the tjrant Hipparehns." And if 

one weie to say, " Dionvans b a robber, ibr he ia m 

wicked man;** fix* this also is iDo^cal, became not 

ererjr wid^ed man is a thief, although eveiy thief ia a 



Another is the arguing from an accidental 
ince; exemplified in that which Poijcrati 

^Sa.^^ ^^Inmi^ ™c«* ^I>^ "they lent their aid by 
through the [enemy s] bowstrings."* Or sapp 
to dedaie, " that the being bidden to sapper is die 
most honourable; for Achilles was wroth, on iccoiMt 
of his not being inrited by the Greeks at Tenedoa:* 
he however was enraged, as though he was treated 
with disrespect, and this occurred upon his not bu^ 
invited. 

Another arises from establishing the consequent; as 
in the oration respecting Paris, [it is contended] that 

''he is of a noble spirit; because, despising the socieCj 

r^VCdi of many, be abode on Ida by himself;** {or, becauae 

noble-spirited are thus disposed ; he, too, it should 
is noble-spirited. Again, *' Since he is botk 
foppuh in his dress, and strolb about by night, he ia 
an adulterer ;** because adulterers are persons of sudi 
habits*. Similar to this is also the argument, that 
'' the poor, because they dance and sing in the 



ilk. F] 



t^ nc^ifwr. vid. book i, cLap. ii, (!& Ths idbcr ke ku 



' TUs Polfcmo m one of ^ SophxHs ; ke was BC&tiooed akovc, 
(i 3). Tke etrcnstsDoe rspectug tke auoe is icoocded br Hcredotei^ 
ji. 141. 

' Tke lillacT ia tkii iBstance aiiaes from takiBg tke sbaple lOBt ^ iK af a 
carrvsal afinaashc ptopositaoB ; as ako la tke iiisusc« ciiad i 6. 
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pies; and that exiles, because it is peimitted them to 
dwell where they list, [are happy.]** For as these ad- 
vantages belong to those who appear to be happy; 
they too would appear to be happy, to whom they be- 
long. Moreover, the case varies with the circum- 
stances of the transaction ; on which account, the ar- 
gument falls under the charge of omission. 

Another arises from stating as a cause that which in s. 
fact is not ; [arguing], for instance, on its having hap- 7^- From 
pened ** simultaneously,** or ** after ;** for men do as- that u a 
sume that what occurs " subsequently,^ [occurs] " by ^^^''*^'' 
means of^ [that which preceded,] and more especially caoae. 
those engaged in state afiairs; just as Demades [in- 
sinuated] ** that the administration of Demosthenes was 
the cause of all their misfortunes ; because a war hap- 
pened after it.** 

Another, from the omission of the ** when** and 9. 
" manner how ;** for instance, the argument ** that ^* ^f°™ 
Paris carried off Helen justly ; because free choice had sion of par- 
been given her by her father **;'* for very possibly it"^**'*"' 
was not [granted] for a continuance, but at first merely ; 
because so far only was she at her father's disposal. 
Or if any one were to say, ** that the striking free men 
was an insult: because under all circumstances this is 
not the case, but when one begins the violence. 

Again, as in the disputations of the Sophists, there 10. 
arises an apparent syllogism from stating things abso- ^|^-^^™ 
lutely or not absolutely, but conditionally; as [it is 
contended] in logic, that '* what is a nonentity, does 
exist ; because a nonentity exists as a nonentity ;** and 
that ** what is unknown is known, for it is known to be 
unknown';*' just so in rhetoric also, we have an appa- 
rent enthymem from what is not absolutely probable, 
but conditionally probable. This, however, is not uni- 

^ See Euripides, Iphig. in Aul. 66. 

* See the epigram, which, alluding to Socrates's declaration, " thai he 
knew nothing," concludes thus. 

Hoc aliquid nihil est, hoc nihil est aliquid. 
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veraally die cue; as id truth Agntto 
haps aoiBe one wiD be inrHnpJ to 
probable, that many impiobabifities v3l 
for that which is oootrary to probahiEtj docs 
so that even what is oootrary to probabilky is prab> 
aUe^; this, however, is not the ease oisafaieiir/ bat 
just as in sophistical disputations, it is the OHisafani af 
the drcumstances of extent, relatioD, and plncTj wUA 
produces the imposition; so also here |in ibelarie], it 
results from the things being probable not abaolMtolft 
11. but conditionally probable. The system €i Cons is 
constructed upon this topic: for supposing yoor 
wiAout being open to the charge, as ibr mstnncwi 
infirm, should be under a charge ibr an smsnlf, [fon 
have grounds for your defence,] because the 
not probable : and if he be open to the charge, 
his being, for example, a powerful man, [still yoa 
defend him] on the ground that it u not likelyt 
it was sure to seem to be likely ^ And so also 
ing all other cases, for he needs must be other 
to the imputation or not. Both cases then mf^iemr In 
be likely ; but the one is likely [absobOefy,'] the odMr 
fud abioUUelif, but so as has been explained. And dns 
is [the secret] ''of making the worse, the better side*/ 
fiophistiyor And hence mankind were justly indignant at the aa- 
''*^^^''*^ nunciation of Protagoras '^ ; for it is an imposition, and 
not the real, but an apparent probability, and has a 



*^ Compaie the words of Sir Philip Sidney, that " a womder u «• 
tn a uendtrful tubjeet,** 

1 Compare lib. i, cap. zn, $ 5, rd \lav Iv favtpif, c. r. X. 

* Then were lome pecvoDB who charged Socrates with doing dus, wmk 
thence concluded that he was a perMm dangerous to the state — Im tip 
£4Mcp^ri|c> <^<^ ^o^, rd n lurimpa fpovnar^, sat rd tnrb y^y wdanrm 
iLvalnrn^* KA*I rON •HTTO A'OrON XPE'lTTQ nCTlON. Plato 
Apol. Soar. $ 2. Compare also the Dialogue of the two X^oi, in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. 

" Protagoras Abderites, Prodicns Ceins, Hippies Eleos, aliique 
docere le profitebantur anogantibus sane verbis, quemadrntdtam 
Jerwr, it a enim loquebantur, dicendo fieri superior jtcuei*^ Cicero, Brat. 
c. viii. tSrv oKkuv rixvStv obdtiUa r&vavria irvXXoyt^ai, i, i, $ 13. 
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place in no art except rhetoric, and the art of dispu- 
tation. And now the subject of enthymems, as well 
real as apparent, has been discussed. 



CHAP. XXV. 
The Sobiiion of Arguments. 

It follows that I speak of the modes of disengaging i. Solation 
one*s self from arguments. They are either the meet- ^^JV^,, 
ing them with contradictory arguments, or starting an ways. 
objection \ Now as to the meeting them with counter ^l^^^f 
arguments, it is evident that we may do it on the meats. 
ground of the same topics [as were given for refuta- 2. ^ 
tion] : for the arguments arise out of probabilities, and 
many things which appear likely are opposed to each 
other. 

Objections, however, (as was stated in the Topics), 3. objec- 
are started in four ways : 1 . for either it may be from !;'®°! *^ 
the same subject: 2. from a similar: o. or an opposite 
[to that from which the adversary argues] : 4. or from 
points already decided. By deriving your objection 4. i. From 
from the samis source, I mean that, supposing the en- lourc^^ 
thymem were respecting love, ''that it was a good 
feeling;** there would be a twofold objection; for it 
[might be started] asserting generally that '' every i. General- 
want is bad :** or particularly, that ** the proverbial J'p,^. 
expression Caunian loves^ would not have arisen had cuUrly. 
there not been some wicked loves." Again, an objec- 5. 2Dd. 
tion is alleged on the ground of a contrary fact ; as, ^"^jj^* 
if the enthymem was thb, *' The good man benefits all 
his friends ;" [and the objection,] " But the bad man 

* ' AvTurvXXoyuriMbQ is a tyllogiim, whoee ooncluiion is contradictory of 
that adduced by your opponent : ivuramc ii the showing that his reason- 
ings are falUcioui either in matter or form. 

** Alluding to the loves of Byblis and her brother Cannus. See Ovid. 
MeUph. is, 463. 
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6. 3rd. does not hurt all his.*' And on the ground of similar 

miS? l^. ^**®« "" » ^^ ^^^ argument be, *' Those who have been 
treated ill always hate ;" [the objection J that *' those 

7. 4th. who have been treated well do not always love^." And 
decidS**"^ again, the decisions of men of celebrity ; thus, suppose 

one brought forward the argument, that ''we ought to 
have some feeling for those who are intoxicated, be- 
cause they err ignorantly * :" this objection [may be 
started,] that ** Pittacus is not therefore entitled to 
praise, otherwise he would not in his enactments have 
imposed higher fines, in case the party committed the 
error while intoxicated." 

8. RetKm- But as all reasonings [of the orator] are derived from 
from four ^^^^ sources, and these four are probability, example, 
sourcet: proof positive (r€KfA-ipioy), and signs; and as the reason- 
bability. ings drawn from what is usual, or appears to be so, 
u. Exam- ^pg drawn from probabilities, while those drawn by in- 
m^Tucfifi- ference from similarity of circumstances, whether in 
^' one or more instances, (when the speaker embracing 
fuiov* what is general, then infers particulars,) exist by virtue 

of example ; while those again which are inferred from 
what is necessary and fact, are founded on proof posi- 
tive; and lastly, as those drawn from what does or 
does not hold good, whether universally or particularly, 
result from signs, [it being remembered] that pro- 
bability is not what always, but what usually occurs ; it 
is plain that it is, in every case, possible to get rid of 

9. Solution reasonings such as these by starting an objection. The 
offk&c solution is, however, [sometimes] apparent, and not 
fallacious : always real ; for the objector does not do it away on 

10. aud is the ground of its not he\ng probable, but on that of its 



<^ Or to use the English phrase, *' by parity of reasoning." 
^ Victorius remarks, that « however at first sight this instance would 
seem to be one of tv9T€UHQ ii dirb tov tvavriov, it is not inapplicable to 
the present case, inasmuch as the injured stand to the injurers in a rela- 
tion similar to that in which the benefited stand to their benefactors. 

" The question how far <&yv6wv may be considered a free agent, is dis- 
cussed in the Nicomachaean Ethics, lib. iii, cap. i, 5 ; and Hooker, book i. 
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not being necessary'. Wherefore it always happens, "f more mi- 
that the defendant haa the advantage of the accuser, Icndant " 
by means of this piece of sophistry. For as the ac- 'I'O'' p'^"- 
cuser constructs his proof by means of probabilities 
{the task of getting rid of the positive certainty being 
by no means the same [in point of difficulty], as that of 
getting rid of the probability of the charge) ; and as 
that which is merely probable, is inrariably open to an 
objection ; (for it otherwise wouKl not be a probability, 
but invariable and necessary ;) and if this method of 
solution have been adopted, the judge supposes either 
that it does not amount to a probabiUty, or at least 
that he ought not to decide, having been imposed upon 
in the way mentioned above ; because [in fact] he is 
not bound to pronounce on positive proofs alone, but 
also on probabilities, which is the spirit of the oath, 
" that he will decide to the best of hia judgment;" 
wherefore that will not be a satisfactory objection 
which rests merely on the absence of proof positive, 
but it is further incumbent on the objector to get rid 
of the probability; this, however, will be the case, if 
the objection be probable in a higher degree; (and it U. 
may be so in two ways, either on the score of time, or 
of the nature of the case ; and preeminently so, if in 
both these particulars ;) for if in the majority of in- 
stances, it be as you state, then it is a greater pro- 
bability. 

Signs also, and the reasonings deduced from them, \3. Specific 
may be got rid of, even if they be facts, as was stated Kfuuble. 
in the first Book; for it is clear to us from the Ana- 
lytics that every sign is illogical. 

The same method of solution applies to reasonings i3- Soiu- 
grounded on example as to those on probabilities; for^pig,.'^' 
if we have a single instance in contravention, it has 



lual th«rcfore ibaw on which tide Ihi greattr probability 
re objectioni," uid Dr, Jahnton, " againtt b pleouDi, and 
.1 a v&cuum j ;gi one of them tiiu9t lie tigbl." Wliately. 
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been answered', [sufficiently to show] that it is not ne- 
cessary; or that in the majority of instances, and thoee 
of more frequent occurrence, the case is otherwise. Iff 
however, it be the case more frequently, and in the 
majority of instances, we must contend that the pre- 
sent is not the case in point, or that its application is 
not in point, or that it has some difference at all 
events. 
14. TiKfiri' But proofs positive {r€KfMipta), and the reasonings 
aWe 'elJceit g^'o^'^dcd on them, we shall not be able to get rid of, 
by assailing at least not on the plea of inconclusiveness ; this is dear 
mbaT' ^ ^^ ^^^™ ^^^ Analytics : it remains for us to show that 
what is asserted is not the case^; if, however, it be 
clear both that it is true as a matter of fact, and that 
it is a proof positive of the point, from that moment it 
becomes irrefragable ; for thenceforth it is plain from 
demonstration. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

()f Amplification and Extenuation, 

1. Ampiifi. Amplification and extenuation are not elements of 

ito^roos^te ^nthymems, (by topic and element I mean the same 

not rdroi, thbg,) siucc the element and the topic is that under 

mems. ^ which many enthymems fall ; whereas amplification and 

extenuation are [themselves] enthymems for showing 

that a thing is great or little, like those for showing 

that it is good or bad, just or unjust, or falls under 

2. either of the other denominations. And these are all 

the questions about which syllogisms and enthymems 

are conversant ; so that unless each of these be a topic 

of an enthymem, amplification and extenuation are 

not. 

t That is to say, by a XOetQ ^ivofdvri. 

b As we cannot object to the form of the reasoning, our only resource is 
to attack the matter : to deny the premises. 
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Neither, agaioi are the topics which are available to 3. Enthv- 
folution of enthymems, at all different in species from re^tion 
those employed in their construction: for it is evident andconfir- 
that he effects solution who either proves [something the same in 
contrary], or states an objection, and they establish a ^^^* 
counter proof of the contrary ; thus, ** If one has 
argued that a fact has taken place, the other argues 
that it has not ;*' or *' if one argues that it has not, the 
other insists that it has.** So that this will not amount 
to a difference ; for both employ the same vehicles of 
proof, inasmuch as they each allege enthymems to 
•how that it is, or is not the case. 

But the objection is not an enthymem, but is, as was 4. Objec- 
stated in the Topics, the stating some opinion from^Q^^^j^^ 
which it will appear that no legitimate inference has ™«°>-. . 
been arrived at, or that [the opponent] has assumed of ^ydrooic. 
some false proposition. 

Thus much, then, on the subject of examples, and 5. 
maxims, and enthymems', and, in a word, all the means 
of persuasion which address themselves to the under- 
standing, both the sources whence we may furnish our- 
selves plentifully with them, and the means by which 
we may effect their solution^ It remains for us to go 
over the subject of style and arrangement^ 



I In taking leare of a series of tenns which have occurred hitherto so 
firequentlyy we may as well remark that examples, maxims, enthymems, etc. 
denote the particular modification of the proof, or the shape in which it is 
ser?ed up, without reference to iti degree of validity : while probability, 
signs, TtKfifipta, etc. refer to its degree of validity, without regard to the 
Aape or manner in which the proof is conveyed. 

' Having now despatched, the first and most important of the three grand 
divisions of his work, viz. the subject of irlerte, it only remains to dis- 
cuss the remaining two, Xl^tC s^nd r&^tiQ. In fact, having told the speaker 
what he is to say, he has now only to tell how he is to say it. 

1 The subjects of irlartc, \iK^, and r&^, it will be recollected, oontti* 
tute the toideit and most general arrangement of his work. See book iii, 
chap, i, $ 1. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Parts of Rhetoric. 

1. Three As there are three points which ought to be handled 
J!^!^)''^ respecting a speech; one, as to the sources out of 
«'i<mc. which will arise means of persuasion; a second, re- 
ni^ic*. spec ting the style; a third, how we ought to arrange 
l^hmiM^^ the parts of a speech. On the subject of the means of 
ed. persuasion much has been said, as well as to how many 

the sources are out of which [they arise,] namely, that 
they are three; also, what is the nature of these 
sources, and why they are no more : for all those who 
decide, are persuaded either by being themselves im- 
pressed in a certain way, or from conceiving the 
speakers to be men of a certain character, or from tlie 
matter of fact having been proved*. 

It has been stated also with respect to enthymems, 
whence we are to furnish ourselves with them ; for [of 
those sources,] some are elementary propositions, peem^ 
liar [to the several branches of rhetoric ;] others are 
2. places [of universal applicability]. It follows that we 
treat of the subject of style ; for the mere being in pos- 
session of what one ought to say is not enough ; but it 
is moreover necessary that we deliver it as we ought ; 

* See book i, chap, ii, $ 3. 
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[and the doing tliis] contributos much to your Bpeech's 
appearing to be ol'a certain character. 

Now tliat by which its nature ia first, was, conform- 3- iir6in,f 
ably to nature, investigated the first ; viz. whence these ha^nji'^^*' 
things derive their persuasive eiBcacy: nest to this, 
was the disposition of them in the speaking : and 
thirdly, [arose an enquiry] of the greatest consequence, 
but wliich never yet has been handled, on the subject 
of delivery; for it was introduced into tragedy and the 
public recitations at a late period, since at first" the 
poets used themselves to sustain the dialogue' in their 
tragedies. It is therefore plain that some such power 
exists in relation to rhetoric, as well as to poetry; 
which [as connected with the latter art] Glauco the 
Teian, and some others, have treated of. And itde-<- I'con- 
pends on the voice, as to how we ought to manage itth'ng" 
in reference to each several passion ; when, for in- p«r<9oc- 
stance, we should employ a loud, when a low, and ^vH^if;.' 
when a moderate pitch of voice; and on the manner in 
which we should employ its tones, viz. the acute, the 
grave, and the intermediate ; and on certain rhythms in 
reference to each : for the points, in reference to which 
they conduct their enquiries, are three, viz. the loud- 
ness of the voice, the fitness of its tones, and its rhythm. 
Now ihese proficients bear away nearly all the prizes 
in the disputations; and as in the other contests'' the 
actors now produce a greater effect than the poets, so 
likewise do they in civil causes, owing to the depravity 



' Thit tbe nto dcputmcDla of autboi and sctot were uniled in Uw isune 
penoo, ii UMitod also by Harare, Art. Fmi. S7T, anil bj PluUich, iSii- 
aam riv 9J«nv ntriv iiirBtpaifiirov, Harrp f9oc f/v nwc jrnXointi;. 

* Thai uirocpir^c c^une In delignate in utiot riiun the circamitince at 
bli iniluDia^ Ihc dialogue nitb the cbarut, may be evinced by lefennte to 
tbe eljDiolDgy of Ibe woid. Ill lucceuiTB meanings hive been cleaily 
imecd in the Quorirrly iftfint; " 'Yiroitpin)t, (Jui r-ipundel.ab iiratplna- 
Oai. respoodnre, Homer, Herodol. Iliaria, qaia primo tragcediai tlatu 
kiitrio Chora reipnndebaL Snidu, a VTroiiptii6fitiioc ry XipV- Simulalar, 
()uit butrioUBi Gctai partei toebuilur." No. ilir. Art, ?, p. 33(i. 

'' I'bese Tor the priie In tlie tragic games. 
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5. No art of states. There is not yet however any system com- 
pUedToQ it. P^^^^ respecting these points, (since even the subject 
of style was brought forward at a hte period,) and, if 
rightly conceived of, it appears an ornament adapted 
to vulgar tastes*; but as the whole subject of rhetoric 
has reference to opinion, we should pay attention to it, 
not as to a subject of absolute propriety, but as one of 
necessity ; for as to mere matter of justice, we ought 
not to enquire further on the subject of speeches than 
so as to avoid giving pain, at the same time that we do 
not delight ; for the rule of right is, that the contest 
be carried on by means of the facts themselves ; so that, 
luinfiu- except the proof, ail the rest is superfluous^; but it is 
notwithstanding, as has been stated, a point of great 
moment, in consequence of the weak judgment of the 
6. auditor. The subject of style, however, has some ne- 
cessary though trifling claim on our attention in every 
system ; for the expressing one*s self in this or that 
way makes some difference with a view to exhibiting 
the subject clearly, not however to so great a degree 
[as is generally supposed]: all these points are how- 
ever mere idea, and have a reference to the auditor ; 
wherefore it is that no one teaches geometry in such a 
style. 
This art, then, be it introduced when it may S will 

« ^opruedv. It appears from Twining's excellent illaitratioiis of the 
meaniDg of this word, that it is used to imply any thing extravagant, vioUnt, 
overcharged, outr6 : — as applied to persons, it means troubUtome, ttrraome, 
etc, or insolent, overhearing, etc. synonymously with Av(\tv9(^, P&yaviroc» 
fktpular, hw, vulgar, illiberal, etc, Athensus, in speaking of the lejectioii 
of Hippoclides, one of the suitors of Agarista, daughter of Clisthenet, king 
of Sicyon, attributes it to the disgust conceived by her fother at him, 40P- 
TIKOS hpxnv&iuvov, (see Herodot. vi, 129). Aristotle himself classes 
the ^oprtKOi with the piiifuXdxoi, (£th. Nich. iv, 8,) and with the ol 
itoXXm, (ibid.i, 5). It is in fact, (to adopt an expression of Pope*s,) any 
thing levelled to please the populace, 
' B. i, c. 1, § 10. oi/div dXKo iii, irXrjv dvohi^ai on oi^aic ^X^^* 
f 'Yir6fcpitftC : for he clearly foresees that from its obvious importance it 
must eventually become an adjunct of rhetoric, as it has already become 
of dramatic exhibitions. 
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produce the same effect as that of acting. And some 7. 
to a small extent have already made an effort to treat 
of it; Thrasymachus, for instance, on the excitement of 
compassion. Again, the being quahfied for delivery is Delivery i> 
a gift of nature, and rather without the province of art; ^^^ 
the suhject of style, however, is clearly reducible to an 
art. Wherefore rewards are bestowed in turn on those 
who are proficients in this, just as there are on those 
rhetoricians [who claim] on the ground of delivery; for 
written orations influence more by means of their style 
than through the sentiment. 

Now the poets, as was natural, began to make a stir 8. Tocis 
upon the subject at first ; for words are imitations, and [ecitaiion 
the voice, of all our parts, is the most imitative"; on 'd** ''•1'- 
which account also these arts were constructed, both succesi. 
that of recitation, and of acting, and of others too. 
But as the poets, though what they said was very fri- 9- Hence 
volous, appeared to acquire their reputation by means torioao* 
of their style ; on this account the first style [of rhe- adopiad ilie 
toric] was formed on that of poetry, witness the style caisijie. 
of Gorgias; and even at the present time the majority 
of ignorant people fancy that such orators speak most 
delightfully : this however is not the case, but the style 
of poetry and that of prose is distinct, and the result 
shows it; for not even the writers of tragedy themselves 
any longer employ the same turn of diction, hut just as Um have 
they have passed from trochaic to iambic metre ', because ^"innuuV 
the latter is most like prose of all the other metres ; so «i "i. ^» <i" 
have they also relinquished alt those terms which are ha^aJac 
foreign to the style of conversation, with which how-''°''*- 
ever the early writers used to embellish [their works], 
and which even at the present day are employed by 



^ So thai or course the pnel, whoie bu*inlM w» 
diHtcIir put in requieilion Ibeiie 

' liia UDchiic Dielce occur 
moil ancienl al ihs uag«dianB 
tboie of Euripides, espeeiallj 
of Sopbocles. larelj, if ever. 



n, wodM imine- 

frequenlJy in ihe plays of fschylai, the 
itsDl, paiticuliily ia the Pena ; ai alio in 
iho t'hcmisss and Omtei ; tul in ihosL- 
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thoM who write in heroic metre ; wherefore it is ridien* 
louB to imitate the tragedians, who in thdr own caae 
no longer employ that turn of diction. 
10. So that it is evident that we need not discuM widi 
minuteness all points soever which it is possible to 
treat of under the head of style, but so many only as 
belong to such an art as we are speaking of: the other 
part of the subject has been spoken of in my treatise 
on Poetry. 



1. Excel- 
lence of 
style defined 
to be the rd 



2. Words 
that are 
d;pia pro- 
duce per- 
spicuity. 



CHAP. II. 

On Excellence of Style as mcuie up ofnngle Words. 

Let this then have been discussed : and let excellence 
of style be defined to consist in its being clear; (a sign 
of this is this, that the diction, unless it make the sen- 
timent clear, will not effect its purpose*;) and neither 
low, nor above the dignity of the subject, but in good 
taste ; for the style of poetry indeed is not low, yet it 
is not becoming in prose. 

Of nouns and verbs ^ those which are in general use 
produce the effect of clearness : to prevent its being 
low, and to give it ornament, there are other nouns 

* " Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms for the ideal or 
thoughts which he would have pass from his own mind into that of another 
man. It is this that gives them an easy entrance ; and it is with delight 
that men hearken to those whom they easily understand -, whereas what it 
obscurely said, dying as it is spoken, is usually not only lost, but creates 
a prejudice in the hearer, as if he that spoke knew not what he said, or 
was afraid to have it understood." Locke, Some Thoughts concerning 
Reading and Study, vol. iv, p. 601. 

I* As Aristotle proceeds henceforth to a complete analysis of the subject 
of style, he first considers it in reference to the single wrrdt of which it 
is made up (^ itv 9wkvnim, $ 5), which occupies him to the end of the 
fourth chapter. He then considers it as made up of whole sentences ; the 
means of investing these with dignity ^ of adapting them to the subject, of 
constructing them to please the ear, and as addressed to the intelUet; and 
concludes with enumerating their several elegancies. First, then, he con- 
siders the beatitiea of style as depending on single words. 
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which have been mentioned in the Poetics, for a de- 
parture [from ordinary acceptationti] causes it to appear 
more dignified ; for men are affected in respect of style 
in the very same way as they are towards foreigners 
and citizens. On which account you should give your 3. i 
phrase a foreign*^ air; for men are admirers of things „"," 
out of the way, and what is an object of admiration is "« 
pleasanf*. Now in the case of metrical compositions, 
there are many things which produce this effect and 
there are very becoming, because both the subject and 
the person stand more apart [from ordinary life] ; in 
prose, however, these helps ate much fewer, for the 
subject is less exalted : since even Jn that art were a 
slave, or a mere youth, or [any one, in fact, in speak- 
ing] of mere trifles to express himself in terms of stu- 
died ornament, it would be rather unbecoming ; but 
here too [as in poetry] the rule of good taste is, that 
your style be lowered or raised according to the sub- 
ject. On which account we must escape observation *■ ^ 
in doing this, and not appear to speak in a studied an"' 
manner, but naturally, for the one is of a tendency to 
persuade, the other is the very reverse"; because peo- 
ple put themselves on their guard, as though against 
one who has a design upon them, just as they would 
against adulterated wine. [Let your style then be 
such] as was the case with the voice of Theodorus as 
compared with that of the other actors'; for it ap- 

' Shonld ilie epithel fariigti, ai »pptt«d to a quality of Myle, not be 
■niTnediatsIf BppiebetiiJed, it majr be well to lecoUecl that il mcuu tlie 
eicelkence oppoud to tbe fiull wbich we ilesigoale kamtliiieu. 

* Tbii HU aiaened book i, c bap. 11. ^ 23, 24. 

■ Ubitunqiu an uiitnialx', etrilai abau vidtluT. QDiDtil. Inltit. x, 3. 
Anit at ceUre artem. 

' Uinis Heme to have had this passage in Tiew when lie wrote Ibe 
Iblkwiog ; " Ti* in writiug at in acting ; the but wrileii are like oui 
late admiitd Garrick. And bow did that able gsniiu employ hii art T Not 
by a »»in nitnlsJiim of any him of hii powera, but by a Iniini use of Iheni 
all in iDch BQ exhibilian of nature, ibat, wbile we were preMal iai tbealte, 
uid oaly belioiilitig au actor, we couM not lielp ibinking ouisel>e-> in Den- 
tnatk witli Hamlci, oi in UdihoiIIi >'ield with Richard." Thilolog. hicj 
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peared to be that of the character which was speaking, 
5. theirs however were foreign from the character. And 
the deceit is neatly passed off if one frame his nomen- 
clature upon a selection from ordinary conversation; 
the thing which Euripides* does, and first gave the 

hint of. 

Words to As however nouns and verbs are [the materials] of 

^arbgly which the speech is made up, and as noumr admit so 

employed, many species as have been examined in the Poetics, out 

of the number of these we must employ but sparingly, 

and in very few places, exotic^ and cotnpound words, 

and those newly coined; where they may be employed 

I will state hereafter* : the reason [of the restriction] 

has been mentioned, viz. because they remove your 

style [from that of common life] more than is con- 

6. Words sistent with good taste. Words however of ordinary 

Kita^'iura' "^®* ^^^ ^° their original acceptations^ , and metaphors , 

^opai, pro- are alone available in the style of prose : a proof [that 

per for 

^ ' ff In this practice, Euripides stands remarkably oppoied to hit pie- 

decessor iEschylus. 

** TXurra : " any word that belongs either to another language, or an- 
other dialect of the same language, and that is not naturalised by cammtm 
and popular ute" Twining. 

* In the seventh chapter he says, that they may be used with efiact when 
jou would assume the language of high excitement: see $ 11. 

^ Kvpca are words in general use, opposed to yXShraif outlandish ex- 
pressions. Oifsia, words in their fnimary and literal acceptations, op- 
posed to furai^opai, words transferred from their ftrimary meaning to some 
analogotu meaning. Many words are cvpia which yet are not oUula, In 
fiact, of the three divisions the oUiia are necestarily the fewest ; sipce the 
ftroper and original designations of individtml objects cannot extend to a 
number sufficiently great to answer all the purposes of language ; the re- 
sources of which must therefore be augmented by metaphorical transfer. 
Even these words in time become so naturalised by common use as no 
longer to have any thing ''of the fffiect of metaphor upon the hearer. On 
the contrary, like proper terms " {oUtia), " they suggest directly to his 
mind, without the intervention of any image, the ideas which the speaker 
proposed to convey by them." Philos. of Rhet. vol. i, p. 185, 186. From 
those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we do not 
easily receive strong impressions, or delightful images -, and words to which 
we are nearly strangers [terms of art, etc.], whenever they occur, draw 
that attention on themselves which they should transmit to things. John> 
son's Life of Dryden, vol. vi, p. 395, edit. 1823. Vid. the whole passage. 
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this is the fact, ia] that these are the only words which 
all persons employ ; for every body carries on conver- 
salion by means of metaphors, and words in their pri- 
mary sense, and those of ordinary use. Thus it is plain 
that, if one should have constructed hia style well, it 
will be both of a foreign character, and that [the art 
of the orator] may still elude observation, and [the 
style itself will have the advantage of clearness ; this 
however was laid down to be the perfection of rhe- 
torical language. But of all nouns, those which are '■ E4uivi>- 
equivocat suit the purposes of the sophist, for by their suit the 
help he effects his fallacies, while synonyms are of use *"!*''"'■ 
to the poet ; I mean these which are both synonyms ihe po«i. 
and of common usage, as vopal-^aSai and pail%ti>. for these 
two are both of common usage and synonymous to each 
other. 

The nature then of each of these varieties, and how 
many species of metaphor there are, and also that this 
ornament is of the greatest effect, as well in poetry as 
prose, has been explained, (as I have observed above,) 
in the Poetics. In prose' however we should bestow B- M='a- 
the greater attention on them, in proportion as an j^uies for. 
oration has to be made up of fewer adjuments than a 
metrical composition. Moreover the metaphor pos- 
sesses in an especial manner [the beauties of] clear- 
ness and sweetness, with an air of being foreign "' ; and 
it is not possible to derive it from any other person". 

' npBira filv ouv luraijiopalQ i^pijartoi'' airai yiip /loAiora Eoi I'l'iJi^i' 
VBiifiiXXavToi j-Dii Xclyoij, cni /uyiBot. — /iij fiei^oi rvirai^. Demetr. 

■ " A( ta meuphorical expression, that i> B grent eicetlenc^c in iljle, 
when it ii uied with proprielj, for it givei jou two ideu for one ; — con- 
veya tha meaDing more luminoiuly. and generally willi a perception of de- 
ligtil." Boiwell's JohnBOD, jCt. 68. 

■■ AHitotle leen]! lo subjoia Ihil is the crowning praiw of metaphor ; 
tot he hu already told ua that, that ii a good the principle of which 
centres ia ourselves; so also, in the Tirpiea, be laya down that S /i^ {irri 
Top' dXXcRi xaplaaaQat as n griaier good ^ 3 lirrl irnp' i!\Xdi>. In the 
third book of the NicamachsaD Ethics he ctnployi a similai topic of pniie: 
it wap JripDu )i4 oiiv n XufJiir. luiii pa9tiv. Sw >l»o book i, c. T, j 33. 
of the preiciit treatise. 
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9. i. Must You must however apply, in the case both of epitheti 
^^^'^ and metaphors, such as are appropriate; and this will 

depend on their being constructed on principles of 
analogy, otherwise they will be sure to appear in bad 
taste ; because contraries show themselves to be such^ 
particularly when set by each other. But you most 
consider, as a purple garment becomes a youth, what 
is equally so to an old man ; since the same garment 
does not become [both]. 

10. ii. From And if you wish to embellish your subject, see you 
clmlf to d^uce your metaphor from such things coming under 
embellish: the same class as are better; and if to cry it down, 
lower if to from such as are worse : I mean, as the cases are op- 
debase. posed and come under the same genus, that the sayin^r, 

for example, of a beggar, that ^' he prays^ and of one 
who is praying, that '^ he begs^*' (both being species of 
asking,) is to do the thing which has been mentioned ; 
just as Iphicrates called Callias '^ a mere collector to 
the goddess, and not a bearer of the torch'' He how- 
ever replied, '' that he must needs be uninitiated him- 
self, or he would not call him a collector y but a bearer 
of the torch.' For these are both services connected 
with the goddess; the one however is respectable, 
while the other is held in no repute. And some one 
[speaks of the courtiers of Dionysius as] DionysUm 
parasites; they however call themselves artificers^ 
And these expressions are both metaphors ; the one of 
persons who would depreciate, the other the contrary. 

** Au)wooKiXaKaQ. This term, by which the tribe of flatterers seem to 
have beeo exposed to ridicule on the stage («d\ajcs£ rov Atowaiov), was 
iogeaiously enough borrowed from the name of the patron of the theatre, 
Aiovvffot; they however thought proper to exchange one theatrical appel- 
lation for another more respectable, and dignified themselves by the name 
rcxvirac. This, as well as the corresponding Latin term, artifice*, seems 
to have been commonly applied to actors, musicians, etc. See Keuchen, 
note on Com. Nep. vita Chabria:, c. i. By the way, this sort of meta- 
phorical embellishment appears not to be unusual in the present day, if it 
be true (as. we are told^ that the important personage who directs the culi- 
nary operations in great families be entitled the artist. 
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Even robbers, now-a-day, call themselves piirveyort''". 
Od which principle we may say of a man who " haa 
acted tmjuatly" that he " is in error;" and «f ohc who 
" is hi error," that lie " has acted unjustly" Again, of 
one who has stolen, both that has takett, [in way of 
diminution ;] and that has ravaged, [in exaggeration'']. 
But the saying, as the Telephus of Euripides does, 
" that he lords it o'er the oars, and landing in Myaia," 
etc. is out of taste; for the expression, " lording it 
over," is above the dignity of the subject; [the rhe- 
torical artitice] then, is not palmed otf'. There will H- iii. Tho 
also be a fault in the syllables, unless they are signifi- miisi'he w- 
cant of a grateful sound ; for instance. Dionysius, aur- 'ended lo. 
named Chalcous', in his elegies, calls poetry, '* tlie 
clangor of Calliope," because both are vocal Gouads; 
the metaphor, however, is a paltry one, and couched 
in uncouth expressions'. 

Again, our metaphors should not be far-fetched ; but ri.it.Muji 
we should make the transfer, on the principle of assign- [^"'1,^,1 " 
ing names out of the number of kindred objects, and 
such aa are the same in species, to objects which are 
unnamed, of which however it is clear, simultaneously 
with their being uttered, that they are akin; as in th:it 
approved enigma, 

" A man I once beheld, [and wondering vieVd,] 

Who, on another, brass with fire had glued" ;" 

TwiKlRG. 

for the operation is undesignated by any name', and 

P Compace Thucjil. b. i, lub ini(. 
1 See book i, tiliap. 13. J 9, 10. 
' It loe gluing, ii aeen ihrough. 

• Were it nol ibat PluUrcb alliibulot Uiii uuname of Dioojiiui (■■ the 
Dnuen") to a suggestioa of his Fdi «niploylag bnui currency >t Alhum, 
iba ipeciinen here '[noted mtghc TeiiiJ ui to suppose that lie derived tbi 
appBllation from some characteiistic haistDeBs of slyle. 

' 'Aatinci ^utv^, lox fine icl (bnna vel significaKone torpis esL Efn. 
Lex. Tec, 

• TTiU enigma is ingsaious, and means Ihr aptrnlion "/ ntppiig, |iei- 
rarmedin ancient dnys b^ a machine afbrau. Pbilotog, Idi). P. ii,c. 10, 

• " Melaplioi look ilA tan Tium tbc poveily of language- Man, nol 
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bo^ are species of attaching; wherefore the writer 
ca|ed the application of the capping instmnent, a 
gluing. And, generally speaking, it is possible out of 
neatly constructed emgnuu to extract ezceUent meUtf- 
pkan: because it is on the principles of metaphor that 
men construct enigmas ; so that it is evident, that (if 
the enigma be a good one] the metaphor has been 
properly borrowed. 
13. ▼. Tbey The transfer ako should be made from objects which 
£^^^ are beamiifid; beauty however of words consists, as 
frombMQti- Licymnius observes, in the sound or in the idea coin 
BoM^f veyed; as does also their inelegance. And there is 
^khT ^ moreover a third ^, which does away the sophistusal 
sound. doctrine; since it is not the fact, as Bryso argues. 
The apdii- ^' ^^^ "^ ^"® spcaks inelegantly, if indeed the using 
cation. one expression instead of another, carries with it the 
same meaning:** for this is a fallacy; because some 
words are nearer in their ordinary acceptations, more 
assimilated, and have more peculiar force of setting 
the object before the eyes than others. And what is 
more, one word represents the object under different 
circumstances from another; so that we may even on 
this principle lay it down, diat one word has more or 
less of beauty and inelegance than another: for al- 
though both words, [at the same time,] express [pro- 
perties which are] beautiful, as well as such as are in- 
elegant ; yet they either express them not qua they are 
beautiful, or not qua they are inelegant ; or granting 
they do, yet they express them, the one in a greater, 
the other in a less degree. But we are to deduce our 
metaphors from these sources ; — from such as are beau- 
tiful either in sound, in meaning, or [in the image they 
present] to the sight, or any other sense. And there 

finding upon every occasion words ready made for their ideas, were com- 
pelled to have recourse to words analogous t and transfer them from their 
frriginal meaning, to the meaning then required." Philolog. Inq. P. ii, c. 10. 
' We may perhaps term this third beauty of words, delicacy in their 
application. 
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is a difference, in the saying, for instance, '* the rosy- 
fingered Aurora ;** rather than the ** purple-fingered;* 
or, what is still worse, '^ the crimson-fingered.** 

Also in the case o( epithets ^ it is very possible to de- H.Epitheu 
rive one's epithets from a degrading or disgraceful view in the same 
of the case ; for instance, '^ the murderer of his mo- ^^7* 
ther ' :" and we may derive them from a view on the 
better side ; as, ** the avenger of his father." And 
Simonides*, when the victor in a race by mules offered 
bim a trifling present, was not dbposed to write, as 
though feeling hurt at writing on demi-asses; when, 
bowever, he offered a 8u£Bcient present, he composed 
the poem — 

Hail ! Daughters of the generous Horsey 
That skims, like wind, along the course, etc. 

Harris. 

and yet they were daughters of asses as well. Again, 15. ^oco- 
it is possible to express the self-same thing diminu-^^^* 
tively. And it is the employment of diminutives which 
renders both good and evil less ; just as Aristophanes 
jests in '' The Babylonians ;** using, instead of gold, 
*^ a tiny piece of gold ;" instead of '^ a garment," '^ a 
little garment;" instead of '^ reproach," ''puny re- 
proach ;" and instead of '' sickness," '' slight indisposi- 
tion." We ought, however, to be careful, and always 
keep to the mean in both cases. 

* Nominibos moUiie licet mala ; fmca vocetur 
Nigrior lUyiica cui pice sanguis erit, etc. 

Ovid. Ar. Am. I. ii. 

* See Bentley on Phalaris, p. 156. Zanclsans and Messenians. 
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CHAP. III. 

On Frigidity of Style. 

1. Four Frigidity % as dependent on the style, consists in foUr 
frigid style, points. In the use of compound words ; like Lyco- 
^^^" phron^ where he says, " the many-faced heaven," and 
wonii. '* the mighty-topped earth," and ** the narrow-patfaed 

shore." And as Gorgias used the expression, " a beg- 
garly-mused flatterer," and ** the strictly-bound-by-oatfa, 
and fuUy-swom men." Or like Alcidamas, [who talks 
of] ** the soul replete with anger, and the visage wax- 
ing fire-coloured." Again, ** he supposed their zeal 
would be completion-working;" and ** he settled a com- 
pletion-working persuasivenes of speech ;" and ** the 
aaure-hued level of the main." For all these expres- 
sions, by reason of their being compounded, appear 
poetical <^. 

2. ii. Use of This, then, is one cause: also the employment of 
w^^ foreign idioms is one ; as when Lycophron calls Xerxes, 

** prodigious hero," and Sciron, " baneful man**;" or 
Alcidamas, when he says, *' gambollings in poetry," 



* Haying in the last chapter discussed the beautia of styk as dependent 
on single words, he now proceeds to consider its defects, as they arise from 
the single words employed : see note on chap, ii, § 2. 

^ This Lycophron was a sophist, and is not to be confounded with the 
poet who flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

c Take the following specimen : " To so vast a height did the never-too- 
mtuk'to-^-txtolUd reputation of this eximious man.*' etc. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart*s Jewel. See also " The Rejected Addresses ;" Art. " Address 
of the Editors of the Morning Post." 

* The expression in the original alludes to Sinnis, a famous robber, 
whose peculiar method of torture it was to bind his victims to the boughs 
of trees forcibly bent together, and suddenly loosened, so that the violence 
of their reflex tore the limbs from their bodies. However a StVvcc dvi|p 
was probably not more elegant in Greek, than the expression " a Turpin*' 
is considered in English. 
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and "nature's improbity;" and "whetted by unre- 
strained rage of soul." 

A third description of frigidity consists in the em- 3. 
ployment of cpitheU either too long, out of place, or j^ 
too frequent; for in poetry, indeed, it is becoming fn 
enough to eay " white milk;" in prose, however, it is 
rather bad taste. Some also, should there be a super- 
abundance of them, betray [the rhetorician's art], and 
make it evident that the whole is a mere made-up 
thing : this, however, you may occasionally avail your- 
self of, since it produces a departure from the ordinary 
style, and renders the diction foreign. Yet ought we 
to aim at the mean ; for [the too free indulgence in the 
licence] does more harm than the speaking carelessly ; 
for the one has no beauty, the other has [positice] 
fault. Hence it is that the writings of Alcidamas ap- 
pear frigid ; for he employs epitliets not as the season- 
ing, but as the food, with such profusion does he scatter 
them, and those both too long, and where the meaning 
is self-evident: thus, he does not say the sweat, but 
" the moist sweat* :"' nor to the Isthmian games, but 
" to Isthmus' full assemblage:" nor does he speak of 
laws ; but of " the laws, tlie sovereigns of states :" nor, 
of the race ; but of " the soul's rapid impulse :" nor of 
a museum ; but of " taking nature's museum with you :" 
and of " rueful care of the soul." Nor does he speak 
of favour; but of " the fabricator of a whole people's 
favour:" and of " a dispenser of the pleasure of his 
audience." [He would not tell you] of branches; but 
" amid the branches of the tvootl did he conceal it:" 
nor, that he covered his person; but " the naiednets 
of his person:" and of" desire the counter-rival of the 
soul;" (for this is at once a compound word and an 
epithet, so that it becomes poetry :) and of " such an 
ill-omen'd excess of improbity." Hence those who ex- 



' Viclorini thinks that Boccacio. ii 
profosely this poetical Dnmincnt. Camiiient. 
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prem tfa enndfeB with this poetic air, pro d oc e liy^dieir 
want of taste both the ridiciiloiis and the frigid, and 
from their loqoacioas prosing, beoooM deficient in dear" 
ness; for whenerer one unnecessarily ohCmdes any 
thing on an auditor who akeady apprehends him, put- 
ting an end to all perspicuity, he produces obscurity. 

People, however, do employ compounds, when the 
subject b without a proper appellative, and the compo- 
sition is easily effected: for instance *' paitimer but if 
Compoand it occur frequently, it is decidedly poeticaL Where- 
to Dttby- f^'^ ^ ^^y^^ characterised by compounds, is most avail- 
nmbic poe- able to the Ditbyrambic poets; for such words are 
•socic to sonorous : exotic words are most useful to epic poets '; 
^BUobon ^^^ ^^^y hsBive something dignified and superb: meta- 
tothedra- phor however to iambic verse; for [dramatists] now 
"^' employ it, as has been already stated. 

4. IT. Im- Moreover, fourthly, frigidity originates in metaphor ; 
XI^U^i^' for there are even metaphors which are unbecoming: 
some, from their being ridiculous*; for the writers of 
comedy employ metaphor: others, from thdr being 
too dignified, and having too great an air of tragedy^; 
and should they be far-fetched, they become indistinct; 
like Gorgias, [when he talks of] things as toon, and 
[again] as ruddy. *^ You have soum in shame, and 
reaped in ruin ;*' for this has too much the air of poetry* 
And as Alcidamas, [who calls] ** philosophy the 
part of the laws :" and '* the Odyssey a beautiful 



' May we not initance Milton's Hebraisms ? 

r A striking instance of this occurs in two well known lines, in whicfa 
Winter is said, 

'' To glaze the lakes, and bridle up the floods, 
And perritcig with wool the bald-pate woods." 

I* Such was the language of the poet who, describing the footmen's 
flambeaux at the end of an opera, sung or said, 

Now blaz'd a thousand fiaming suns, and bade 

Grim night retire. 

Harris, Philolog. Inq. 
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of human life^" Again, ^' introducing no such gam- 
bolling in poetry :*' since all these expessions, for the 
reasons above-mentioned, are destitute of persuasive 
efficacy. But what Gorgias said on a swallow, when 
in its flight it had muted on him, was in the best style 
of tragedy; for he exclaimed, ** Oh! fie Philomela ;* 
for to a bird, indeed, the act was not unbecoming, to a 
young lady, however, it would have been. So that he 
reproached her neatly enough, speaking of her as what 
she had been, not as what she then was. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of Simile. 

The simile, too, is in fact metaphor; for the difference l. Simile: 
is trifling : for when [the poet] says of Achilles, " Like fe^f^^' 
a lion he leaped on them," it is a simile ; but when he a metaphor, 
says, ** A very lion he leaped on them," it is a meta- 
phor: for since both are brave, [the poet], making the 
transfer, has spoken of Achilles as a lion. The simile 2. is meful 
is useful too in prose, though seldom, since it carries ^ P"*^ 
with it the air of poetry. And you must introduce 
them just as you would metaphors ; for they are 
metaphors differing in that particular which has been 
stated \ 

The following are similes ; viz. that which Androtion 3. In- 
employed against Idrieus, that '' he was like puppies g-^ij^/ 
loosed from their chain ;" for they rushing at people 
bite them, and Idrieus, too, now that he was dis- 



* Howerer correct Mr. Harris's taste may be in considering this an 
elegant metaphor, it seems extraordinary that he should quote the passage 
thus : " According to ArittotU, the Odyssey of Homer was elegantly called 
by Alcidamas, coX^ SLvOpiairlvou /3iov KarSirrpov, etc." Philolog. Inq. 
P. ii, c. 10. Surely Aristole does not consider this as an eUgant metaphor. 

'^ Viz. the insertion of the particle denoting similitude, 'QX \iutv, in- 
stead of Xiuv iv6povotv. 
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charged, was a dangerous person. Again, as Theo- 
clamas, in a skmk, compared Archidamas to Euxenus, 
without hb knowledge of geometry ; on the principles 
of similar ratios: for [eaiwersely] Euxenus would be 
Archidamus, had [the latter] a biowledge of gecmietry. 
Also the instance which occurs in the Politeia of Plato, 
that those who spoil the dead are like young dogs, 
** which bite the stone, without touching the perscm 
who throws it." Also the [simile] which he employed 
against the populace, ** that it was like a pilot, strong 
indeed, but rather deaf." And of the metres of poets, 
** they are like those in the prime of youth who are 
without beauty ;*' for the latter having lost their flresb- 
ness, and the former their numerical arrangement, are 
no longer like the same thing. Also the simile of 
Pericles against the Samians, [who said] " they were 
like young children, who indeed accept the sop, but 
still cry :" and against the Boeotians, that '' they were 
like holm-oaks ; for these holm-oaks are cut down by 
their own means *^, as were also the Bceotians, in their 
contests with each other." And what Demosthenes 
used before the populace, that ** it is like those who 
are sea-sick when on board." So, too, Democritus 
likened the orators to nurses, ** who, swallowing the 
sop themselves, besmear the infants with spittle." And 
in the same way Antisthenes likened Cephisidotus the 
slim to frankincense, for ** in its consumption it spreads 
universal delight." 

^ Victorius*! conjecture as to the means whereby these trees destroy 
themselves appears rather forced. May there not be some allusion to the 
original of the lately discovered fable of PhaBdnis ; in which the trees, 
having been made to dispute about providing a handle for the woodman's 
axe, after seeing the fatal use he makes of the present, acknowledge that 
they deserve that destruction which they had provided for themselves ? The 
Latin fabulist himself seems to think that his master, ^Esop, had carried 
matters too far in making trees speak, since he deems it necessary to 
apologise : 

" Calumniari si quis autem voluerit. 
Quod arbores loquantur,** etc. 

Phied. Prol. lib. i. 
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[7%ti« the sindk is metaphor], for it is free to jou to 
enunciate all these both as metaphors and as similes. 
So that it is plain that as many as^ when enunciated €u 
metaphorSf are approved^ will also become similes ; and 
\vice versd] the similes, when without the note [of simi- 
litude], will become metaphors. But the metaphor, 4. Meta- 
which is constructed on the principle of similar ratios, admit of'* 
ought always to admit of paying back [the borrowed ikying back 
term^]; as also in other cases, and in that of [meta- rowed term. 
phor], from species to species: for instance, if a cup 
be called '' the shield of Bacchus," it is also proper to 
call a shield *' the cup of Mars." Of these materials, 
then, is a discourse made up. 



CHAP. V. 

Of I the Necessity of speaking the Language with 

Purity, 

But purity in speaking your language* is the founda- i. Furiw 
tion of all style; and this depends on five P&i'ticulars. ^^^^q^' 
First, on the connective particles**, whether one pay nve point*. 
them back or not, just as they are of a nature to pre- connective 
cede or follow, and as each requires ; thus, although P*rticl«*' 
and on my part, require yet and on his part [to follow 
them. And it is necessary to make a return of the one 
to the other while it is yet recollected, and not to sus- 
pend them at too great intervals: neither should we 

^ A metaphor is said ^vravoi'ihooBai, when it may be inverttd : for in« 
stance, just as yon would call a pilot, " the ruler of his vessel ;" so may 
you call a ruler, " the jnlot of the state." £m. Lex. 

* Aristotle having in the last three chapters given us the necessary in- 
formation respecting the material* of style, its single words, proceeds now 
to treat of the arrangement of those materials in whole sentences. 

^ One is surprised to find another great critic of antiquity declaring it 
unnecessary to be very particular in this respect : — ^P^ ^^ *^^ ^^ ^v^' 
ihftovQ fi^ lidKa ivravoSi^ooBcu iicpifi&Q, olov nf fiiv, rb ft. Demet. 
Phal. iTfpc ipfoiyilac, § 53. 

Q 
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[insert another] connective before making a return to 
the connective which abready has a claim on us ; for in 
very few instances is this appropriate. ** But I, after 
he spoke to me^ for Cleon came up beseeching me and 
putting it to me, went, taking them along with me :*" 
for in these words many connectives are thrown in 
before the first connective has been paid back ; and if 
the interval between the words "/" and "loeii^** be 
great, a want of clearness takes place. One source 
3. ii. In then of correctness originates in the connectives. And 
distiDct^aiid & second, in the expressing yourself in the appropriate 
not vague, terms, and not in generals ^ A third, in terms which 
terms' not are not ambiguous : this, however, only when you do 
ambiguoui. jj^j deliberately choose the opposite ; the very thing 
which they do, who, whilst they have nothing to say, 
yet affect to say something marvellous ; for such per- 
sons, in their invention of somewhat to say, give vent 
to these terms, just as Empedocles did. For the cir- 
cumlocution by its length imposes on people, and the 
auditors are affected in the very self same way as the 
populace in transactions with soothsayers; for when 
they utter their ambiguities, they yield assent as they 
go on ; [as in the famous oracle], " Croesus having 
crossed the Halys will overthrow a mighty empire.*' 
And it is because the chance of mistake is less, that 
soothsayers express themselves in generals on their sub- 
ject: for in "even and odd**" he will more frequently 
be right who cries [oiAy generally] either ** even^ or 
" ocilt/," than one who would [specify] the exact num- 
ber ; and so one who predicts simply that a thing will 
happen, than he who would subjoin when^. On which 
account the soothsayers never add the further distinc- 

<^ By toIq ircpifi%oti(rcy is meant, not circumlocutwni, but the use of a 
general instead of a particular term, as IpvOpd^ in the place of ^ImX, 
which of course much weakens the idea. 

^ Ludere par impar. Hor. Sat. lib. ii, 3, 248. 

* Hence the distinguishing superiority of the prophecies of our Saviour's 
coming ; for in them not the simple fact alone, but the very period at which 
it should occur was specified. 
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tion of " when." All lliese errors then are similar ; so 
that, unless it be with e view to some such end, they 
are to be avoided. 

The fourth essential ia the preserving the distinction 
which Protagoras marked out between the genders of 
nouns, viz. masculine, feminine, and neuter; for it will 
be necessary to make these correspond correctly. Thus, 
" She, having come and having conversed, departed." 

The fifth consists in correctly quoting the plural, ' 
dual, and singular numbers. "They, coming up, com- 
menced beating me." 

In a word, the written style ought to be easily read 
and understood ; and in these requisites it is the same 
[as that of recitation] ; the very quaHties however these 
which numerous connectives do not possess: neither 
the compositions which it is not easy to point, as 
those of Heraclitus. For the pointing of lieraclitus' 
works is quite a task, from its being far from clear 
whether words refer to those which precede or those 
which follow them'. For example, in the beginning 
of his work, "Of reason existing always men are ig- 
norant :" for it is not clear to which branch of the sen- 
tence we should point off the "always." 

This moreover produces a solecism; the failure in 
paying back the idea, if, [in the case of two words,] 
you do not bring each under an expression adapted to 
both': for example, to the words "colour or sound," 
the expression " seeing" has not a common reference j 



Four ge- 
aeiil rulet. 
i. S.,U 



' We on no where find a roore titikiog iiutance of Ibe want at cleat- 
□est lo whicb a neglect of these caution* given t'lte, ttiaa in book li, chip. 
IB, of the HOithy Slagyrile'i own irork. 

( Or, 10 lake hi< own iUuslrtHioD, in speaking -f ihi ohjieu of diffmt 
itHnti, be cBreful doi to iddci ■ verb which denote) the operation of ons 
MNK olanc. 1'hii is well eipowd in the Spectaloi : — " 1 have known a 
hero compared ta a [hunderboll, a lion. anJ the tea ; all and each of them 
proper metiphots for impetuosily, courage, or force. Bui hj bad aiaaage- 
nienl it hatb u hap^ned. that the thunderbolt hath overflowed iti banks ; 
Lhe lioD balh been darted ibiaugli the skiei ; and the billowt have rolleil 
out of the Libyan deiert." No. 59^. 
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IT. There whereas the expression " perceiving ** has* A^rain, aen- 
lo^ paren- tences become indistinct, if, delaying to thrust in many 
theses. intermediate remarks, you do not put first and state 
[what naturally comes first]. For example, ''For I 
intended, after I had conversed with him on diift and 
that subject, and so on, to depart:** not, [stating it 
naturally thus,] '' For I intended to depart ;" and after- 
wards introducing, ** after I had conversed on this and 
that, and so on." 



CHAP. VI. 

On Elevation of Style. 

1. Eleva- The following expedients contribute to elevation of 
dac^ l^ ^^6 style, viz. — the employing the definition instead of 
sefen expe- ^jjg noun ; saying, for instance, not " a circle," but '* a 
i. Using plane superficies, whose circumference is at all points 
tion^^n"^" equidistant from the centre." The reverse, however, 
place of the viz. the use of the noun instead of the definition, con- 
l?Ie°reverse tributes to abruptness. 

produces Again, [the avoiding either,] if it be indelicate or 
2.ii.Avoid- unbecoming; i. e. using the noun, if the indelicacy be 
ing either, }„ t^g definition ; or the definition, if it be in the 

if out of ' ' 

taste. noun. 

3. ui. 11- Also, the illustration of the subject by metaphor and 
bvmeta- epithets, guarding, however, against what savours of 

thers* Poetry. And the putting what is but single as many, 

4. iv. By the thing which the poets do: though the haven be 

pfuralVo^ ^^^ ^^^* y^^ ^^^y ^^^' y^" ^^ " Grecian havens ;" — and, 
the sin- " the letters' many-opening folds •." 

Il'v^ As- Also, the not bringing all your words under a corn- 
signing to mon particle, but assigning to each its own : " This 
a distinct woman, thU my wife." And the expressing yourself 
e^Usin ^'^^ * connective; but if abruptly, without a connec- 
connec- tive indeed, though not unconnectedly ; for instance, 

tives, but 

• Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 727. 
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** Having departed and having spoken to him ;" or, if ab- 
" having departed, I spoke to him." Jilt tCMoi. 

The precept of Antimachus, too, is of service, viz. 7. vii. By 
the drawing your expressions from absent qualities *^, qu^^ti^ 
which he does in celebrating the hill Teumessus, [com- 
mencing], ** There is a certain little hill visited by the 
winds ^;'* for thus the subject is carried on to infinity. 
And this expedient holds good alike in the case of 
qualities which are good, and such as are bad^, just as 
the subject has them not, in whichever way it may be 
of service. Hence the poets deduce their expressions*, 
the "stringless" and the " lyreless melody ;'* for they 
build their epithets on privatives. And this expedient 
is also approved in analogical metaphors; for instance, 
the saying of a trumpet," that it is a '' lyreless har- 
mony." 

^ IIow much may be made of a mere summary of negations, will readily 
be acknowledged by those who have read Rochester's poem on Nothing ; 
and another in Latin on the same subject (if subject it may be called), by 
Passerat, a poet and critic of the sixteenth century, in France. This last 
is usually subjoined to Johnson's Life of Rochester. 

c These words, it will be observed, do not in themselves afford an in« 
stance of the precept here recommended ', but, as it appears that the work 
of Antiroachus was well known, they were probably intended as a hint at 
a passage in which an illustration was to be found. Of Aristotle's quota- 
tions in general, it may be remarked that, however naturally we might ex- 
pect to meet with beautiful passages, in illustration of the several beauties 
of style which he successively discusses, they present but a aeries of allu- 
sions (now obscure and scarcely intelligible), to passages which were 
easily accessible to his audience, but which have been lost to us amid the 
general wreck of ancient literature. See Victorius's remark, cap. iii, § 3. 

** Whether in praising or blaming. 

* It should be remembered that these negative epithets are very com- 
mon to the Greek poets. Victorias points out many instances : as, Kwfiov 
ivavXorarov, Eurip. Phoen. 818 ; Qiaaov d^Kx^vrov, Orest.319 ; /iifw- 
rJipoy dfOiyKTov, ^Csch. Eumen. 245; &7rrtpoiQ vutrfifiaaiVf ibid. 250, 
etc. There is a fine instance of this negative mode of explaining a meta- 
phor in Isaiah, li, 21. — *' Thou drunken, but not with vrine" Twining. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the becoming in Style. 

1. What Style will possess the quality of being in good taste, 
good^iMiT '^^ ^^ ^^ expressive at once of feeling and character, and 
in »iyie is, in proportion to • the subject-matter. This proportion, 
iraQiiTtini, however, is preserved, provided the style be neither 
^4: and careless on questions of dignity, nor dignified on such 
abljT to the as are mean : neither to a mean word let ornament be 
mattm^!' superadded ; otherwise it appears mere burlesque ; as 
2- Cleophon uses to do ; for he has expressed some things 

equally ridiculously, as though he were to say, *^ August 
fig-tree." 
3.ira9i|rici) gy^ [^^he Style] expressive of feeling, supposing the 
audience case be one of assault, is the style of a man in a pas- 
s^mpatbe- gj^^ . jf^ however, it be one of loathsomeness and im- 
piety, the expressing yourself with disgust and painful 
caution ; if, however, the case demand praise, with ex- 
ultation; if pity, with submission; and so on in the 
^' other cases. And a style which is appropriate, more- 
over, invests the subject with persuasive efficacy. For 
the mind is cheated into a persuasion, that the orator 
is speaking with sincerity, because, under such circum- 
stances, men stand affected in that manner. So that 
people suppose things to be even as the speaker states 
^' them, what though, in reality, they are not: and the 
hearer has a kindred feeling with the orator, who ex- 
presses himself feelingly, even should he say nothing 
to the purpose ; availing themselves of which, many 
bear down their hearers in the storm of passion. 
6. ifiuc^ But moreover, this mode of showing by means of 

renderi the . . • /• i . i 

speech ap- Signs IS expressive ot character ; because, on every 
f™a"d^ ^ condition and habit of life, is consequent a language 

ence. 

* Might we borrow an expression from the language of the painter, we 
should say, '• in jtroper keepixg with.'* 
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suited to it. I use tlie expreaaion condition, in refer- 
ence to the stage of life; as youth, manhood, or age; 
and [to the sex], as man, or woman; and [to nation], 
as Laced fern on ian, or Thessalian. [I mean] by habits, 7. 
tliose conformably to which one is of a certain cha- 
racter in life ; for it is not according to every habit that 
the life assumes a certain character; if then one ex- 
preKs himself in the language appropriate to the habit, 
he will produce the effect of being characteristic; for 
a rustic and a man of education, will express them- 
selves neither in the same words, nor in the same man- 
ner. And the auditors are affected, in some way, by 
that feeling of which the declaimers avail themselves, 
till it nauseates; [putting it to their audience thus], 
" who knows not?" — " all men know it." For the audi- 
tor acknowledges with a kind of confusion, that he par- 
ticipates [in that information] which all the rest of the 
worid possess. The employment of them opportunely, 8. General 
or inopportunely, is, however, a consideration common '"™" 
to every species [of ornament]; but for every excess 9. We must 
[in them], there is that corrective which is in the mouth ou^Ivm u 
of every body ; for, of yourself, you should append a '' "ei*- 
reproof on yourself; for it appears in reality [an orna- 
ment], at least since the use of it does not escape the 
notice of the speaker himself. Further, the speaker is 10. We 
not at once to employ every thing which is propor- "onaiw^*" 
tionate; for thus the hearer has the deceit passed off neglect ilm 
on him. I mean that, if the terms be harsh, he is not "" 
to employ a harsh tone and expression of countenance, 
and the other peculiarities [of harshness]: if this cau- 
tion be not observed, [our artifices] severally appear 
what they really are. But if he employ some and not 
others, without observation he produces the same effect. 
Still, if expressions of softness he uttered harshly, and 
such as are harsh with softness, they become divested 
of efficacy to persuade. But compound words, and a "■ '^^ 
plurality of epithets, and foreign idioms, are appropriate u$e com- 
chiefly to one who speaks under the excitement of some ^'J:^^„. 
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cept when passion ;-^for with one, [for instance,] who ii aflfected 
excited, y^^ anger, we hare a fellow-feeling in his callitog hit' 
wrongs " heaven-measuring," or " prodigioos :** th^ 
are so, too, when one is already master of his aadience, 
and has wrought them up to enthusiasm, either by 
panegyric or inrectire, by [the excitement] of anger or 
friendly feeling; the which Isocrates does in ''The 
Panegyric," near the conclusion; ** — the record and 
remembrance ;" and, " men who had the spirit — .** For 
the speaker, in a transport of enthusiasm, gires utter- 
ance to expressions such as these ; so that the audi*- 
ence also, being forsooth similarly affected themselres, 
readily welcome them. Wherefore they are adapted 
to poetry ; for poetry is the language of enthusiasm. 

It is, then, either in this way [that we are to employ 
poetical expressions], or tit irony; as Gorgias was in 
the habit of doing; and [as Socrates does] in the 
Phaedrus [of Plato]. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of Rhythm. 

1. The style Thb modelling of the diction should, however, be nei- 
Sb'*thm*7 ^'^^ metrical nor without rhythm*: for the first has no 
not metre, persuasive efficacy (since it appears to have been got 
up), and at the same time it also draws off [the atten* 
tion] ; for it causes one to fix his attention on the simi- 
larities of cadence, when th^y will recur again ; just in 
the way that little children anticipate the cryer; (for 
when he demands, — ''Whom does this freedman 
choose as b^ patron?" — [they exclaim], '*Cleon:") 
that, however, which is without rhythm, has no mea- 
2. sure. The diction ought, however, to be measured, 

* In pursuance of that systematic plan which we have remarked that 
Aristotle has adopted in considering the subject of style, he proceeds here 
to treat of it as addressed to the ear. 
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yet without metre ; for wfaat is destitute of measure is 
displeasing and indistinct. But by number all things 
are measured ; and in modelling the diction, the num- 
ber is rhythm*^, of which the metres are certain divi- 
sions ^ Hence the sentence should possess rhythm, 3. 
though not metre ; for then it will become verse ; and 
its very rhythm should be without preciseness. This, 
howerer, will be the case if, up to a certain point, it 
be preserved. 

But of the rhythms, the heroic is stately, and not 4. Rh^rthms 
adapted to conversation, and deficient in varied ca-^j^^J^^*" 
dence ; the iambic, however, is the very style of the Heroic. 
multitude ; whence it is that persons in conversation ^*™^*<^' 
give utterance to iambic lines, most of all metres. But 
[in a speech] there should be a degree of stateliness 
and departure from [the oi^dinary phrase]. Yet the Trochaic, 
•trochaic metre is too. tripping^; and all tetrameters 
show it; for tetrameters are a kind of dancing rhythnt^. 
'^"'But.the peean remains, which orators, commencing Pasan. • 
with Thrasymachus, began to employ ; they were not, 
however, able to explain what it was. Yet the paean is 
the third, and comes next to those [rhythms] which 
have been mentioned ; ibr it is as three to two. But of Ratios of 

the 
rhythms. 

^ ** Rhythm differs from metre, inasmuch as rhythm is proportion ap- 
plied to any motion whatever ; metre is proportion, applied to the motion 
of words spoken.'* Harris. *' The rhythm of a dactyl and anapsst b the 
same ; the metre is different. The distinction is similar to that of per- 
mutations and combinations in arithmetic." Scale, Analjrsis of Greek 
Metres. Metre, in short, cannot exist independently of artiatlate sounds ; 
while rhythm may be heard in any proportionate succession of sounds ; as 
in the ringing of hammers on an anvil, or the flapping of the wings of a 
bird. 

^ Metre is distinctly stated, in the Poetic, to be a species of rhythm. 
Harris also says, ** All metre is rhythm, yet all rhythm is not metre." 
Philolog. Inq. P. ii, c. 2. 

^ Twining illustrates it by the following line : — 

" Jolly mortals, fill your glasses ; noble deeds are done by wine." 

* Kop^Kwwrcpoc — namby-pamby : w&pial was a species of immodest 
lascitious dance. 
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the former [rhythms, the ratio is] of the one, [the he- 
roic,] as one to one; of the others, [the iambic, and 
trochaic,] as two to one'. But next to these ratios 
ranks that of whole and half ' ; and this is the psean. 

5. The The others then are to be abandoned for the reasons 
Eeretained. Stated, and because they are resolvable into verse : the 

paaan is, however, to be retained ; since out of that 
only rhythm, of all which have been mentioned, it is 
not possible to construct any metre ; so that [in em- 
ploying it] most of all rhythms, an orator will elude 
detection **. 

At present, indeed, the orators employ one paean, 
[as well in concluding] as on opening ; the conclusion, 
however, ought to differ from the opening [of a speech]. 

6. Two And there are two species of paeans, opposed to each 
peaD. other; whereof the one is adapted to the opening, 

' As the Greeks considered a long syllable as equivalent to two times, 
and a thort only to one, two short syllables were of coarse equivalent to 
one long ; so that, in either of the feet of which heroic metre is composed, 
a ratio of equality exists ; (for instance, in the dactyl, ~ : "^ '^ : : 2 : 1 and 1 ; 
or, in the spondee, " : ~ : : 2 : 2.) The same observation will explain the 
ratio of the iambus, (^ : " : : 1 : 2,) and the trochee, (":":: 2 : 1.) Now 
the paean ('""' : ~ : : 3 : 2), holds a mean ratio between that of the heroic 
metre on the one hand, and that of the iambic and trochaic respectively 
on the other ; the ratio of the former being merely that of equality, while 
the ratio of the latter was too much in excess. 

f 'HfAtoXioQ — sesquiduplex — a whole and half besides; — ** Necesse — par- 
tem pedis aut equalem esse alteri parti ; aut altero tanto, aut sesqui esse 
majorem. Ita fit gqiuilis, dactylus ; duplex, iambus ; ses^iplex, paeon." — 
Cicero, Orat. c. 66. 

^ Though the illustrations already given have been perhaps too prolix, 
I cannot forbear transcribing the following passage from Harris, in illos- 
tration of the whole subject : — " The rhythm of the heroic foot is one to 
one, which constitutes, in music, what we call common time ; and in mu- 
sical vibration, what we call the unison. The rhythm of the iambic is 
one to two, which constitutes, in music, what we call triple time ; and, in 
musical vibration, what we call the octave. The rhythm next to these, is 
that of two to three, or else its equivalent, three to two ; a rhythm com- 
pounded of the two former times united ; and which constitutes, in mu- 
sical vibration, what we call the fifth. 'Twas here then they discovered 
the foot they wanted ; that foot which, being neither the heroic nor the 
iambic, was yet so far connected with them, as to contain virtually within 
itself the rhythms of them both." — Philolog. Inq. P. ii, c. 2. 
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(just, in fact, as they employ it ;) this is that one ofThefint 
which the long syllable is first, and the three short th^ope^ng. 
ones at the end, [as in the word] AoXoyivic, and Xftwiom^. The second 
The other, however, contrariwise, is that whereof the ^ ^^^ °''" 
three short syllables are first, and the long at the end, 
[as in the conclusion of the line] — 

TAtrA ik yav tSard r i>navhv ii^vXoi vvC* 

Afterwards night obscured both earth, and water, and ocean. 

This [paean] makes a good conclusion; whereas the 
short syllable, owing to its being incomplete, renders 
the sentence mutilated. But it is right to break off 
with a long syllable, for your conclusion to be clearly 
marked, not by means of the amanuensis, nor merely 
by annotations on the margin, but by means of the 
rhythm* 

That, then, the diction should be conformable to . 
rhythm, and not deficient in it, the particular rhythms 
too which will render it so conformable, and these 
under what arrangement, hare been stated. 



CHAP. IX. 



Of Style continuous and its opposite^. 



The style must needs be either continuous, and united i. style is 
by means of connectives, just like the protracted odes ^» T|J2JJJ|^' 
of the dithyrambic poets**; or reflex, and like the an- Kar«<rrpaf«- 
tistrophic odes of the old poets. ^' 



* Style is here considered as addressed to the intellect of the auditor. 

^ Al^iC tlpofuvrit in which the sentence has no other unity than that 
which copulatives give it, nor any other measure than the completion of 
the sense, and the necessity of taking breath ; or, as Cicero in few words 
so admirably describes it, " ilia tine inUrvaUu loquacitas perennis et pro- 
fluens." This Aristotle compares to what he calls the dvo/SoXoi in dithy- 
rambic poetry ; meaning, I think, evidently the long, irregular, protracted 
odes of the more modem dithyrambic poets : for the word dvafiokf^, here. 
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2. i. iipofd' Now the continuous style is the old st]^, as '' TUt 
tenupied?' ^ ^^ exposition of the historical research of Hecft- 

dotusy of Thurium%'* etc. For formerly indeed every 
Definition one employed it, but now Tery few. I call that con- 
^ ^^ tinuouSy which in itself has no termination^ should not 

the circumstance under narration have been terminated* 
But it is unpleasant, from its being indefinite; for all 
like to descry the end. Wherefore it is that racers 
pant and faint away just at the turn ; for before, while 
they have the goal in view before them, they do not 
tire. The continuous style, then, is this. 

3. ReHez But the reflex is that which consists of periods. I 
penod^ <^^11 A period a form of words which has independently 

in itself a beginning and ending, and a length easily 
taken in at a glance. A diction of this description is 
pleasing, and easily conveys information: now it is 

is pleasing, pleasing from its being the opposite of that which is 
indefinite"^; and because the hearer all along supposes 
that he is securing something, from the circumstance 
that something is constantly finished off for him ; but 
the not foreseeing nor despatching any thing is unplea- 

Eastlyre- sant: and it easily conveys information, because it is 

membered. 



does not, I believe, signify exordium, proxmium, as usually understood, but 
was, probably, the name by which itdal fioKpal Kal iroXviiStic were distin- 
guished," etc. — Twining, note 17. 

c Herodotus, though a native of Halicamassus, went latterly as a colo- 
nist to lliurium. 

^ ** While other sentences are inde£nite, and (like a geometrical 

right line) may be produced indefinitely, the period (like a circular line) is 
always circumscribed, returns and terminates at a given point. In other 
words, while other sentences, by the help of common copulatives, have a 
sort of boundless effusion, the constituent parts of a period have a sort of 
reflex union, in which union the sentence is so far complete, as neither to 
require, nor even to admit a further extension. Readers find a pleasurs in 
this grateful circuit, which leads them so agreeably to an acquisition of 
knowledge." Harris, Philolog. Inq. P. ii, c. A. He quotes the commence- 
ment of his own Hermes and Philosophical Arrangements, with the open- 
ing of Cicero's Offices, Demosthenes' Oration concerning the Crown, and 
that of the Paneg3rric by Isocrates, (whom he calls the father of periods,) 
as instances of periodical style. 
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easQy remembered ; this, however, is the case, because 

die diction which consists of periods has number, 

which of all things is most easily recollected. And 

hence every one remembers verse better than prose ; 

for it has numbers by which it is measured. The ^.-J*** P*" 

period ought also to be terminated with the sense, and finish with 

not to be interrupted like this verse of Sophocles, — ^**® ■*"**• 

" This is Calydon, land of the territory of Pelops^." 

For by dividing it is possible to understand the con- 
trary [of the fact], as in the case of the instance cited, 
that Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period either consUts of clauses^ or is simple. But 5. A period 

-i_ • 1 'a* i» t • J /• V i* cither in 

the period consisting of clauses is a mode of speech clauses 



or 



perfect and distinct, and easily pronounced at a breath ; &i™pl«* 
not, however, at the point of division, like the fore- 
mentioned period, but altogether. And a clause is one 
subdivision of it. By a simple period, I mean one con- 
sisting of a single clause. 

But neither the clauses nor the periods ought to be 6. They 
either curtailed or prolix ; for their brevity often causes fc^^curtail- 
the hearer to feel a hitch; since it needs must be, if e^* 
while he is yet [in thought] hastening onward, that 
limit of termination which he conceives within himself 
happens to be thrown back by the speaker's ceasing, 
that a kind of hitch, as it were, occurs, owing to the 
impulse backward. Those, however, which are prolix Nor prolix. 
cause the hearer to be left behind ; just as they who 
make the turn too far on the outside of the goal, for 
they don't keep up with those walking with them'; and 
in a similar way, periods which are prolix grow into an 
oration, and are something like a desultory ode'. So 
that that occurs which Democritus, the Chian, joked 

* This line is found quoted by Luciao, as taken from a drama of Euri- 
pides, no longer extant, entitled Meleager. 

' Probably an English sergeant would have illustrated this by a column 
wheeling into line. 

I See the note on $ 1 of this chapter. 
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Melanippides about, viz. that he produced desultoiry 
odes instead of antistrophes. ** A man in framing 'a 
nuisance for others, frames one for himself; and long 
tedious odes are the greatest nuisance to him who pro- 
duces them**;'* for it is appropriate enough to hold 
such language as this respecting the Iramers of prolix 
clauses. But those which are brief in their claused 
do not, in fact, become periods ; therefore they draw 
on the hearer by fits and starts. 
7. Swleof Of style which consists of periods, one species is 
Mther Buf- on^rely divided [by disjunctives], another has an anti- 
Mfdtni or thesis. Simply divided, as, '' I have often felt sur^ 
fiipti. ' prised at those who convened the general assemblies 
and^ established the gymnastic contests.*' The style, 
however, which hcis antithesis, is that in which, in each 
clause, either there is one contrary put in conjunction 
with another, or the same is linked in connection with 
contraries: as, '' They benefited both, as well those 
who remained behind, as those toho joined the expedi^ 
tion ; since they made acquisitions for the latter more 
than they possessed at home; while to they former 
they abandoned, in what remained at home, a full com* 
petence.** The ideas set in opposition are, — staying be- 
hind, — joining the expedition; competence, — more. 
[And in this sentence] : '' So that both to those who 
wanted money, and to those who desired to enjoy U,^^ 
etc. Here enjoyment stands opposed to acquisition. 
And again : '* It happens frequently in these cases, that 
while the prudent fail, the simple succeed'' — *^ Forth- 
with, indeed, they claimed the prize of highest valour, 
and not long after they gained the sovereignty of the 
sea.*' — *' That he sailed, indeed, through the main 
land, and marched across the sea ; joining with a bridge 
the Hellespont, while he channelled through mount 
Athos." Again : " That, citizens though they were by 

^ A neat parody this on Hesiod, 0pp. ct D. v. 263r 
' " In hoc loco rb koI non tarn copulandi, quam discemendi vim habet.'* 
Ernest. Lex. Tech. 
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bifihf they were yet deprived by law of their franchise 
in the city.'* — ** While some of them mUerahly perished^ 
others were disgracefully preserved'* Again : " That 
privately, indeed, he employed barbarian slaves ; while 
in public he allowed many of the allies to be in slavery:'* 
— ** Either they would possess it while alive, or leave it 8. 
behind when dead." Again, the expression which some 
one made use of against Pitholaus and Lycophron in 
the court : '' They sold you, indeed* when they were 
at home ; but when they were come to us, they were 
themselves bought.'* — ^For all these [antitheses] produce 
the fore-mentioned effect. 

And a style of this description is pleasing, because 
contraries are most easily apprehended, and, when set 
by each other's side, they become still more easy of ap- 
prehension : and because they bear a resemblance to a 
reasoning process ; for the elenchus is an inference of 
contraries. Such, then, is antithesis : — but an equi- 9. Equi- 
poise occurs if the clauses be equal ; and alliteration, if 5wiu«nc 
each of the clauses have its extremities similar : and Ailitera- 

• 

[this similarity] it needs must have either at the begin- ^apoftoiuf- 
ning or ending ; and the beginning always has original <^* 
words [similar *";] but the ending, either last syllables 
[which are similar,] or inflections of the same word, or 
the same word itself. [Instances of alliteration] at the 
beginning, are as follow * : 



^ If you would produce alliteration at the commencement of a clause, you 
must employ words which, in their original form and previoutly to any in- 
JUetion, are similar ; since in that situation, a similarity will fail of striking 
you which depends merely on one or two syllables at the end of the words, 
such as may be found to exist, in a greater or lesser degree, between all 
nouns of the same declension, etc. (e. g. Latin nouns of the third declen* 
sion ending in o) ; at the concluiion, however, of a clause, a weaker and 
less striking similarity will suffice. Compare his first example with those 
following the words kni TsXivrng* 

* As no English words occur to me which will at once exemplify the 
alliteration, and prove a literal translation of the Greek, I have set down 
the original words as I find them. They have been given in Latin thus, — 
AGRum aecepit JEGRum a6 ipto. 
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For he received from him land untill'd. 

J^upjT^C T* 'EIIEXorro^ wapdfj^roi r 'EIXEco-o-fv, 
By presents pleased, by words appeased. 

And at the ending, thus : 

'Oi]^o-ay airh weuiUy tctoKENAI, aXX* airov atriov yeyaNENAI. 
They thought that he was the father, but that there was a 
cause for it. 

*Ey vXeiorratq <f»pcvTl'Sl, xal iv lKay(Jicrrau^ ^XvISI. 
Anxiety at the highest, hope at the lowest. 

Inflections of the same word, — ''What! give him a 

brazen statue who did not deserve a brcus farthingf* 

The same word, — '' In his life you spoke iU of him^ 

and now after his death you write iUJ* And on a single 

syllable, — " "What ill would you have auflfer^/, if yoo 

had witness^df an indolent man ?'* 

Same words And it is possible for the same words to possess, at 

antfthelds ^^® same time, all these ; and for the same example to 

equipoise, be both an antithesis, equipoised, and having rhyme. 

atoDce.'"^ But the heads of periods have nearly been enumerated 

10. False in my Rhetoric to Theodectes. Also there are false 

antitheses, antitheses, such as Epicharmus was in the habit of 

making: as, '* Once was I in their [country]; once was 

I among them." 



CHAP. X. 

Whence are quoted the Elegancies and approved 

Beauties of Style. 



1 . El 

cies an^ 



e|aii- But as a detail of these subjects has been given, we 

proved ^^ must State whence the elegancies and approved beau- 

beauties of ties [of Style] are derived. Now the power of inventing 

them belongs, either to the man of high natural genius, 

or to one of talent chastened by discipline ; but to ex- 
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hibit the sources of them is the business of this sys- 
tem ; wherefore, let us treat of, and fully enumerate 
them. 

And let this be our fundamental principle: for the 2. Thi fun- 
receiving information with ease, is naturally pleasing to princrpie ii 
all*; and nouns are significant of something; bo thatfo^'C'c. 
all those nouns whatsoever which produce knowledge 
in the mind, are most pleasing. Now, the foreign ex- 
pressions are unintelligible; and words of common use 
we already understand. But the metaphor in the Metaphor 
highest degree produces this effect [of giving pleasure]; jji;, ""' 
for when the poet calls old age " sttibble," lie produces 
in us a knowledge and information by means of a com- 
mon genus '' ; for both are past their prime. Now, the 3. and si- 
similes of the poets also produce the same effect; on '"'"*■ 
which account, should they he neatly managed, an 
elegance strikes you. For the simile, as has been re- 
marked before^, is metaphor with the difference of the 
addition [of a particle denoting similitude]; on which 
account it is less pleasing, because more at length : 
and it does not assert that " this is that;" the mind 
therefore does not at all require it^. 

It cannot but he, then, both that the style and the 4. Wonis 
arguments which render the act of information ""fipid, Jy^l^^^'^j' 
are elegant; on which account, neither are superficial faSnait na 
arguments held in approbation; (for, by superficial, I " ^^" ' 
mean such as are obvious to every one, and which re- 
quire no search;] nor those which, when stated, are 



■ See this principle of plnaare luied in book i. c. 11, $ 33. Agwp 
(book ii, c. 2i. $ 30) refuuiiie entbymem* are preferred to conflrmitive 
on the laino piinciple,— Ad rb avvaytiyilv ivavriuv ilvat iv MIKPU. 

!■ " Bg ihi gttiat; that ii. whtuc the rammiin quality which conilitules 
the liketkcu immediately ocrun," etc. Twining. This tnelapliar, accord- 
ing to the diilioction of (he Poetic, would be nlled Jir' iltovt Jwi tWoc — 
from out ipiciii at tbings decayed to annlhrr. 

' Id the fburth chapter of ihii book. 

'' For the mind, hurrying ou to oblain Turlher iDlonnalian respecliog Ihe 
object ID qaetlion. without pauuDg lo aacerlaiil what il it like or (^iial tf, 
deatre* only to ktww what it rrnllti ii. See chap. 4, i 1, 



* 
« 
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not understood^: but all those whatsoever which axe 
apprehended, either simultaneously with their being 
uttered^ (supposing even that no previous knowledge of 
them existed,) or by which the intellect is a little left 
behind ; for there accrues, as it were, a piece of inform- 
ation ; in the two former cases, however, none. 
5. Th« ex- As far, then, as respects the meaning of what is said^ 
^]^^„. reasonings of this description are approved; but as to 
titheticaL ^j^ expression, if they be worded (in figure) antUhe^ 
ticaUy^; as, ** deeming the common peace of the rest, 
a very war to their individual interests :** here '' war** is 
6. opposed to '' peace ;** and (in single words) if they 
possess metaphor, and this neither far-fetched, for it 
will be difficult to view it in connection ; nor superficial, 
for it produces no effect : and, moreover, if they place 
the object before your eyes ; for it needs must be, that 
one sees more clearly what is actually in the course of 
Three being done, than what is about to be. We ought then 
ti,^ J: to aim at three things, metaphor, antithesis, and per- 
"«^pjj|?^» sonification'. 

penonifica- But of metaphor, which is fourfold \ that species is 
^^^' in the highest degree approved which is constructed 

phoiB m ^" similar ratios ; just as Pericles said, ^' that the youth 
fourfold: which had perished in the war, had so vanished from 

analogical 
ones the 
beat. 

* The case with these two descriptioiis of argument is the same as with 

the yXSrTM and icirpia hyhiutra respectively. With this passage compare 

bookii, c.2«?$30. 

' The consideration of (i<rrcZa having been ranged under the heads of 
their ii&voun and XUic, he proceeds here to subdivide his discussion of 
XiCiCt in reference to its whole sentences, (i. e. its figwrt, axhf^») or its 
single words, (i. e. what is usually called trope). 

f From the variety of words by which kvipytta has been rendered, " per- 
sonification" has been selected, as approaching the nearest to the corre- 
spondent expression, irp6 Sufi/Aruv, The effect is produced by repreaenting 
inanimate objects as the agents in any thing : thus, ** pontem indignatus 
Arazes." Sm the next chapter. 

^ A metaphorical word is a word transferred from its proper sense, 
either from genus to tpecies, or from ipecies to genus, or from one species to 
another, or in the way of analogy. Poet, xxi, transl. by Twining. See 
chap. 2, $ 14, seq. 
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! if one were to take the ipring from llie 
year'." And LepEines, speaking' of the Lacedsemonians, 
" that lie would do all in his power to prevent Greece 
from being deprived of an eye." And Cephieodotus, 
when Chares was eager to present the accounts about 
the Olynthiac war, grew nettled, and said, " Now that 
he has got the populace uiith their necks in a hatter, 
he ie endeavouring to present his accounts." Again, 
when he once was exhorting the Athenians, as they 
were going for provisions, to go to Euboea for them, 
he said, " the decree of Miltiades should go forth to 
the expedition." And Iphicrates, when the Athenians 
bad made a league with Epidaurus and the neighbour- 
hood of the coast, was indignant, and exclaimed that, 
" of themselves they had cut ofl' the very procision of 
the war." And Pitholaua called [the state yatch] V 
Paralus, " the mace of the populace;" and Sestus, * 
" the corn-chest of the Piraeus." And Pericles bade m 
them away with ^gina, " the eye-sore of the Pirseua." 
And Mcerocles said, " that he was no more a knave 
than the other," naming some good sort of man ; " since 
that person indeed played the rogue at the rate of 
thirty per cent, himself however merely at ten per cent, 
usurtf*." And that iambic verse of Anaxandridca on 
luB daughters, wlio were long in getting married : 
"The virgins have forfeited the nuptial r«:ft^»i.ta«ce'," 



■ See book i, 7. $ 34. Ilcrodolui puU a limilai eiprestion in ihe inontli 
of Gelon, book vii, 163. 

' The higheit rale of ialereil (rikoc) permilled among (tie Omki ap- 
peal! to hue been one Uiinl of the principal (JirJr(Hrac) ; 'be loiresl rale 
which wiu usual wai one lenth mere); oF the principal (iirificarDc) : >a 
thai MoerocleB was less a villain ihan this IwimcUsi '" 'he »jme lalio in 
which tin ptT ctnl. was lesi usurioua than thru anil thirty. I'he laetaphoi. 
however, ii auied by some as resulting frani the compariion of the rtlio of 
character to Che ratio of uiur; ; and hy others, from the applicBlion of the 
general woni, TrovjifiiiiiiOai . to the transactions of usarera in particular. 
It wUI be observed, that in translating Jvirpiroc, the rounil numbers hnve 

■ AddiHin. too, classes certain of his (nil reiulert (though ceilaiul)' dil- 
ferently circunial anted from the daughters nl AnaianJrides) unrler tin 
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And that saying of Polyeuctus about one Speusippns, 
who was struck by apoplexy, '* that he was unable to 
keep quiet, bound as he was by fortune in a complete 
piUortf of a disease." Cephisodotus, too, used to call 
the triremes, ** painted corn-mills /* as did the Cynic 
Diogenes the taverns, *' the public tables^ of Athens.'* 
i^sion, too, used the expression, '* pouring out the city 
into Sicily," (for this is metaphorical, and sets the ob* 
ject before the eyes,) ^' so that all Greece exclaimed;* 
and this too is in a certain way a metaphor, and per- 
sonifies. And as Cephisodotus bade them be on their 
guard, '* lest they rendered their very popular assem- 
blies, so many rows;* just as Isocrates, also, [used the 
expression] of persons ^^ making a row in the general 
convention." And as in the funeral speech [of Lyciaa], 
'' there was reason for Greece to shear her locks over 
the grave of those who fell at Salamis, since her liberty 
had been buried jointly with their valour :" for had he 
said that '^ there was reason she should weep, her 
liberty having been buried with them ;" it would indeed 
have been a metaphor, and have given personification ; 
but the words, " their valour," ** her liberty," convey a 
kind of antithesis. And, as Iphicrates said, '^ The 
path of my arguments is through the midst of the ac- 
tions of Chares:" the metaphor here is on similar 
ratios, and the expression, '^ through the midst," pro- 
duces personification. Also the saying, " that he chal- 
lenged dangers to be his allies against dangers," is 
both a personification and a metaphor. And Lycoleon, 
pleading for Chabrias, said, ^' [What, not pardon him] 
out of a respect for the suppUancy^ of his brazen 

metaphorical appellation of '' demurrers" borrowed from the English legal 
nomenclature. See Spectator, No. 89. 

"■ ^HiiTta, the public tables of Lacedsmon, remarkable for their plain- 
ness and frugality : so that, in saying that the only ^iSina of Athens were 
its taverns, Diogenes conveyed a roost bitter sarcasm against the manners 
of its citizens. 

° Chabrias seems to have been the first who ordei-ed his troops to assume 
a kneeling position in receiving the charge of an enemy : at the time when 
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Btatue :** for in the then crisis it was a metaphor, but 
not always; but the personification [was perpetual]: 
for pending his trial the statue acts as suppliant, the 
inanimate as an animated object, — '' that memento of 
the exploits of the state." Again, " Making it their 
study, by every means, to think meanly ;" [this is meta- 
phorical,] since study is with a view to advance [not to 
diminish]. And, the expression that ^' God has kin- 
dled the intellect iu a light in the soul ;** for both in a 
certain sense illuminate. — '' For we put no period to 
our wars, but put them ofi^;** since both putting off, 
and a peace of this description, are alike things of the 
future. And again, the declaring '^ that a truce was a 
trophy more splendid than those won in war ; since the 
latter was the result of a trivial occurrence or a single 
accident, the former were the result of the whole tenour 
of the war ;" for both [agree in being] indications of 
victory. And, that *' states pay a heavy ptumhrnetd to 
the censure of mankind ;" for pumshment is a sort of 
hurt consonant to justice ^ 

Thus, then, it has been stated that the elegancies re- 
sult from metaphor constructed on similar ratios, and 
from personification. 



lie adopted this manoeuvre, he headed some Athenian troops auxiliary to 
the Boeotians, and completely succeeded in repulsing the forces of Agesi- 
laus. This improvement in tactics seems to have been so favourably re- 
ceived, that statues were decreed him to be erected in the attitude of knatl- 
ing. 'O ii Xappias ttoXXwv airrtf irtfrpayfdv<av Kard irSKtfWV, kvi roStr^ 
luHkiara ItnifiivivtTO rtf trrparriyrifiaTtt Kal rdc ^ird rov iifiwv lodiivoQ 
ahrf KaB'unaviv Ixovoae rcSfro rb oxriyia, Diodorus Siculus, 15. 

® We cannot forbear adding to this long catalogue the metaphor used 
by Herodotus, in speaking of the scheme for the defence of Peloponnesus, 
at the time of the Persian invasion, by throwing a wall across the Isthmus : 
his words are, that even many cloak* of walls would be insufficient ; — il koi 
inKkoi THxtwv KieONES ^aav IXifXa^voi, c. r. X. Book vii, c. 139. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of PersomficcUion. 

1. Penoni- BuT it must be stated what we mean by the expres- 
preseDts the AoTiy ** setting forth to the eyes," and in doing what 
^N^'^ this effect results. I mean, then, that those ezpres- 
'2. sions which represent the object as in action, do all of 
them produce the setting before the eyes : for instance, 
the saying of " a good man,** that he is ** a cube *,** is 
a metaphor; for both are perfect; but this does not 
personify: whereas the speaking of one as « having hU 
prime yet blooming,** is a personification. And this, 
" — but you just as a thing let loose," is a personifica- 
tion. And [in the line] " Then the Greeks springing 
forth with their feet**; — " the expression, ** springing,** 
is both a personification and a metaphor, for it ex- 
presses rapidity. Again, as Homer has in many places 
employed it, the putting inanimate things as animate, 
3. Meta- by means of a metaphor ; and in all firom their pro- 
Suce iu ducing personification, they are approved ; as in these 
instances ^ : 

'* Back to the plain still roU'd the shameless stone/* 

Again, 

"The arrow Jlew" And, ** Eager to wing its way." 

And, 

" Deep fix'd in earth, eager their blood to drain.** 

And, 

, " Right through his breast th* impetuous weapon sped." 

For in all these instances, the objects, from their being 
animated, appear personified ; for the expressions, 

• See the expression, Eth. Nich. book i, c. 10. 
» See Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 80. 

c These passages severally stand as follows : (1 .) Od. xi, 697. (2.) II. 
xiii, 687. (3.) 11. iv, 126. (4.) II. xl, 673. (5.) II. xv, 642. 
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sAamelessness, and eagerness, and the rest, are personi- 
fications. These, however, has he appended by means 
of the metaphor from analogy : for as the stone is to Sisy- 
phus, so is he who is insensible of shame, to the object 
in regard to which he is so insensible. He does this, 4. And si- 
too, in his approved similes, in the case of inanimate ^^ ^* 
objects; as, 

'*The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tmnbling to the shore ^." 

for he produces every thing in life and action. But 
personification is an imitation [of nature*]. 

But it is fitting to draw your metaphors, as has 6. Meta- 
been stated, from terms which are appropriate and not «^[^ii 
obvious; just as in philosophy, also, it is the privilege muitbtmp- 
of one who conjectures happily, to discern the point of y^J^ob- 
similitude '; as when Archytas observes, '^ that an ar- ^^^' 
bitrator and an altar are the same," since to both does 
the party who has been wronged fly for refuge. Or 
if one were to say, '^ that an anchor and a pot-hanger 
were the same ;" for both are somewhat the same, but 
they differ in the circumstance of suspending from 
above and below. Again, the expression, '* the states 
have been levelled,^* is the same in objects widely dif- 
fering, equality both in power and in superficies. 

Also the greatest number of elegancies arise from 6. Tliey 
metaphor, and from additionally deceiving the hearer'; h^n 
for the point becomes more clear that he has learnt agreeably. 



'^ Pope's traDslation, II. ziii, (of the original,) line 799. 

c And, if an imitation, necessarily pleasing. See this principle of plea- 
sure stated, book i, c. 11,$ 23. 

' In speaking of the fable, he attributed this faculty of catching such 
features of resemblance as, tcithout immediateltf ttrUdng, art yet appro- 
priate (oUita /Af) ^vepa), to those of a philosophic turn of mind : — r& 
SfUMov hpfv, 5ircp p^w iariv Ik 0cXo0o^uic* Lib. ii, cap. 20, § 7. 

V Besides the ornament of metaphor, by leading the hearer, throughout 
the sentence, to expect something very different from what you really 
mean, and undeceiving him only by the last word ; e. g. " Quid hine abest 
nisi ret ct virtui /" Cic. de Orat. ii, 70. Here you expect a pane- 
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somethingy from the meaning being the opposite [of 
what it was supposed], and the mind seems to sajF* 
*' How true is this ! I however was wrong.** And the 
elegancies of proverbial expressions arise from one's 
meaning not what he says ; for instance, the words of 
Stesichorus, that " the grasshoppers shall chirp on .the 
ground^." Also ideas neatly put enigmatically, are 
for the same reason pleasing; for there is an acquisition 
Paradoxes, of knowledge, and a metaphor is introduced. Again, 
that embellishment which Theodorus calls, ^* saying 
out-of-the-way things ;" this, however, occurs when the 
sentiment is paradoxical, and (as he has it) does not 
square with previous opinion'; just on the same prin- 
ciple as in jokes, words submitted to a slight change. 
Jctu An effect which those jests also produce, which de- 

irap vir6- P^^d on the change of a letter, for they deceive [the 
yotav. hearer's anticipation] : it happens also in metre ; for it 
terminates not in the way in which the hearer sup- 
posed; thus, 

He proceeded wearing under his feet — chilblains K 

Whereas the hearer was imagining that *' sandals^** 
(»c5«Xa), would be the word '. This, however, as soon 
as it is uttered, ought to be clear. But these changes 

gyric ; the last word coDverts the whole into reproach. Of this descrip- 
tion, too, are the following lines of Pope : — 

" Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea /" 

Rape of the Lock, iii, 7. 

The precept may be further illustrated by Porson's insidious commenda- 
tion of Blackmore's poetry : — ** He will be read when Homer and Milton 
are forgotten, — but not till then,** 

^ Already quoted, ii, 21, $ 8. 

* Probably the English word humour would best designate this quaint- 
ness of Theodorus. 

^ See note 1, at p. 88, of Carriogton's translation of Aristophanet' 
Plutus ; where a similar surprise arises from the use of imviQ instead of 
tKpivriQ. 

' This is sometimes aptly enough termed «rapd irpoaSoKtav, baffling thf 
eipeetation. 
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of a letter cause the speaker to say, not what the word 
espresses, but what its inversion signifies: as in the 
jest of Theoilorus, on Nicon the lyrist, " Thee did & 
Thracian — " (SfiiTDj); for what he pretends to say is, 
"It annoys (efBTTii) you""," and deceives the audience; 
wherefore to one who has caught it, the joke is pleas- 
ing ; since if one is not aware that he is a Thracian, it 
will not appear to be a beauty. Again, the expression, T- I'ui 
you wish him ntpimi [i. e, either to side wit/i Persia — 
to ruin him]. Both meanings, however, should be in 
point, and so also in the case of the elegancies; thus 
the saying, " The sweretgnty {a^xi)) of the sea, was not 
the beginning (i^X^) of ^vils to the Athenians; since it 
was a gain to them." Or, as Isocrates says, " that its 
aocereignty (ipxi) was to the city a beginning {Afy^) of 
evils." For in either acceptation, that is stated which 
one did not imagine he would say; and that it is true, 
is acknowledged. For to assert that a beginning is a 
beginning, shows no great wisdom ; but he repeats [the 
word iw], not in this sense, but differently ; and he 
does not repeat the same ^fx^ which he first said, but 
in a different sense. And in all these cases, if one in- 8. 
truduce the term appropriately under an equivocation 
or metaphor, then there is wit; for instance, there is 
no bearing Baring": here the speaker denies the cor- 
respondence of signification, but appropriately enough, 
if [the person alluded to] be drsngreeable." Again, 

" Nicoa. il i«emB, wu tbe wa of a Tbracian ilavs ; aod Theodorui, 
coDTenientlj miilaking tbs word eporrll for HpdrrEI, takes id oppor- 
tunil; of tsunting bim nith his low birth. ^f&TTUi, pcobably contracted 
from Tap&mt. vid. Blomiield in jEschyl. Prom, Vinci. 649. Tliera ore 
on recoid tno eicellent replies lo (aunts ut ihii niture ; «ae niiul« by 
Ddiieslbeiu, son of Iphicrates. wKo declared thai he esteemed bii mother 
abore his father.—" Nam I'alpr, nuanlum in se fuil, Thratera me genuit : 
contra ea, mawrAlheaieaiein;" (Com. Nep. Iphic.30 where it ahould be 
obierved. thai Rulgertiui, for contr* ea matir, pr«poset to read mm TiiToea 
nuKr. The other il attributed to Tilnolheiu, who having the corulitioa ul 
hil motbei u a Thracian (lave thrown out agiinit him u a reproach, re- 
plied, " But to her I owe it that I am Conon't joq." Alheaeiu, lib. lii. 

■< So. too, the Latins, LipidKi nun itpidiu. 
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*' You cannot become more a stranger [f^m], than be- 
comes you as a guest [f^<]/' ^^ "^^ '^ ^ greater de- 
gree than you ought, which is the same ; and ** it be- 
comes not a stranger [itpoq] always to be a guest [(^m^]." 
For the meanings here also are different. The same, 
t00| is that commended saying of Anaxandrides, ** It is 
honourable to die before doing aught worthy death /* 
for it is the same as saying, '^ It is worthy a man to die 
when he is not worthy to suffer death ;" or. It is worthy 
a man to die when he is not worthy [the punishment] 
of death; or, when he has not committed acts worthy 
9. that punishment." Now the form of the diction of 
these sentences is the same ; but in proportion as [the 
idea] happens to be enunciated in fewer words and 
with antithesis, in the same proportion is it more ap- 
proved. And the reason is, that the information be- 
comes by means of the antithesis^ fuller ; by means of 
10. There brevity^ more rapid. Such sentiments ought always to 
some person ^^^^ either some one of whom they are said, or hap- 
to whom piness of expression (if what you say [would appear] 
apply. earnest, and not mere idle. remark); for it is possible to 
have one of those qualities without the other : for in- 
stance, ** You ought to die without having committed 
an error;" [the sentiment is just enough], but [the ex- 
pression] is not elegant : *' A deserving man should 
marry a deserving woman ;" but this is not elegant®; 
but if it possess both qualities at the same time, as ^* It 
is worthy a man to die while he is not worthy of suf- 
fering death." But in proportion as a sentence pos- 
sesses the greater number of these ornaments, in the 
same proportion does it appear more elegant; if, for 
instance, the words be metaphors, and metaphors of 
such a species p, and if there be antithesis, and equi- 
poise of clauses, and if it have personification. 

^ As far as the exprestion is concerned, this instance seems to possess 
the necessary elegance ; bat it is deficient in the second requisite, viz. rb 
TTpbQ hv Xkyirai, 

P The metaphor constructed on similar ratios (Kar avaXoyiav) is here 
alluded to : see chap. 10, $ 7. 
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Similes also, as lias been uniformly stated in the ii. s 
foregoing, are in some way approved meCapliors; forj^"^^' 
lliey always are expressed in two terms, like tlie ana- 
logical metaphor; thus, "the shield" vie say, " is the 
cup of Mars;" the bow, "a stringlesa lyre." Tims, then, 
persons express the metaphor not unaccompanied ; 
whereas the calling a bow, "a lyre;" or a shield "a 
cup," is vithout accompanying explanation i. And on is. 
this principle men construct their similes; for instance, 
that of a dute-player to an ape, and of a near-sighted 
person to a sputtering lamp; for both contract them- 
selves. But the excellence will exist when there is a 13. 
metaphor ; for you may represent by a simile the shield 
as "the cup of Mars," and a ruin as " the rags of a 
house:" and the saying of Niceratus, that, " he was 
himself a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys," as Thrasyma- 
chus drew the simile when he saw Niceratus, who had 
been beaten by Pratys in a contest of rbapsodista', 
with his hair long and disordered, and his person stili 
neglected. In which points, if they be not neatly ma- 
naged, the poets most frequently get hissed off, even 
should they in other respects stand high. 1 mean when 
the poet replies [to his particle of similitude thus], 
" Like parsley he has crooked legs," — " Like Philam- 
mon on the bench, struggling with the ball" [or, 
with Corycus], And all such expressions are similes ; 
but that similes are metaphors has frequently been 
stated. 

Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species: 11. < 



* In tbe Poelic, he laji thai, in the caw of lEiG analogical meliphai, 
" ■Ometlroei llie proptr term is aUo introduced^ betidrt !u rftalict lenn ,*' 
and Ibii, wilh a vien to guard the metaphor from an; incidenlal banh- 
nesB or obicurily: with such an adjunct, (he metaphor cease* to b« 
airXavt: e. g. ftaX^'Apio^ — thus e>|)re»sed, Ihe metaphor ii oii^ oirXoBc; 
but ir ilated simply pidXi), it IB QTrXoic- See T«ining, notes 1S4, 169, oa 
lh« Poelic. 

' With a view xo etucidale the simile of Thiaajrmachuii it has been 
conjMtuied that Ihe (lory of Philoeteies might have been the lubjecl of 
Ihii rhapsodical declamalioo. 
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thus if any one, as though likely to experience a bene- 
fit, should himself introduce a measure and afterwards 
suffer loss from it, then one exclaims, '^ As the Carpa- 
thian fetched the hare * !*' for both parties have expe- 
rienced the thing in point. Now the sources whence 
these elegancies are deduced, and the cause wjiy [they 
are pleasing], has nearly been told you. 
16. So too Again, hyperboles which are recognised are meta- 
bolesJ^'^' phors; as that about a person with a black eye : ^* You 
would have thought him a basket of mulberries ;" for 
the part beneath the eye is somewhat suffused with 
blood : but this is greatly forced. But the [simile with 
the expression of similitude] just as, so and so, is hy- 
perbole, differing merely in the diction. '' Uke Phi. 
lammon on the bench struggling with the ball," [be- 
comes hyperbole thus ;] '^ You would have thought he 
was Philammon strugghng with the ball." *^ lake pars- 
ley he has crooked legs," [thus arranged becomes an 
hyperbole;] ^'I thought not that he had legs, but 
16* parsley stalks, so crooked were they." But hyper- 
boles suit with the temperament of the young, for they 
evince a vehemence of temper ; (on which account the 
angry most frequently utter them; [thus Achilles in 
his wrath exclaims,] 

The' bribes were heaped on bribes, in numbers more 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore, 

Atrides* daughter never shall be led. 

An ill-match*d consort to Achilles' bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charm*d the heart, 

Or vied with Pallas in the works of art ^. 

Pope. 



* The island of Carpathus being destitute of hares, one of the inhabit- 
ants brought over some of these animals, which proved so fatally prolific 
as to consume all the crops in the island ; and the Carpathians became 
more anxious to extirpate them than they had ever been for their intro- 
duction. 

« Iliad, ix, 385—388. 
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The Attic rhetoricians, too, particularly employ this 
figure ;) on which account for a man in advanced life 
to utter them is bad taste. 



CHAP. XII. 

That a distinct Style is appropriate to each Species of 

Rhetoric. 

Neither ought it to escape us, that to each kind of i-^»ff««ot 
rhetoric is adapted a peculiar style; for neither are the suitable to 
style which is adapted to writing, and that of disputa- ^^^ ^^ ®^ 
tion the same, nor the style of deliberative and that of 
judicial rhetoric. But it is necessary to be acquainted 
with both [the first and the second] : for the one con- 
sists in knowing the purity of language ; the other in 
the not being obliged to sit mute, if one wish to com- 
municate any thing to others; the very predicament in 
which they who know not how to write are placed. 
But the style of writing is the most precise: that of 2* The 
disputation partakes more of declamation ; and of it ,tyie is 
there are two species, the one conveys the impress of °?<^*P'*" 
character, the other of feeling. And hence actors that of dis- 
choose this description of drama, and the poets this ^"^^^^^ 
sort [of actors]. But poets fit for perusal are carried clamatonr, 
about with us, like Chceremon, for he is as nicely ^^ J^^ 
finished as a rhetorician; and, of the Dithyrambic *)^<'c')', «ra- 
poets, Licymnius. 

Thus also, on comparing speeches together, those 
adapted to writing appear jejune when delivered at 
disputations ; while those of the declaimers, excellent 
as they were when delivered^ seem mere common-place 
in the closet; and the reason is, that in disputation 
[these things] are appropriate enough. On which ac- Declama- 
count. compositions framed for declamation, inasmuch ^7 ^^^'^F^ 

... utioiiswbeo 

as, when abridged of their declamation, they do not readaspcu 
produce their effect, appear ridiculous : thus, the omis- '•^■^■•"■•^ 
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8ion of connectivesi and frequent repetitions, in a writ- 
ten style are justly exploded ; yet in the style of dis- 
putation even the rhetoricians employ them, for they 

3. are adapted to declamation. Yet it is necessary in re* 
peating the same thing to vary the expression ; which 
indeed opens a way, as it were, to declamation : [e. g.] 
'^This is he who robbed you; this is he who defrauded 
you ; this is he who at last endeavoured to betray you." 
Just as Philemon the actor used to do in the '^ Geron- 
tomania" of Anaxandrides, when Rhadamanthus and 
Palamedes speak; and in the opening scene of the 
" Devotees " [in the recurrence of] the word /. For 
if one does not give these passages with declamation, 
it becomes [a case in point with the proverb] *' Stiff as 

4. one carrying a beam." And so also where connectives 
are wanting, '^ I came, I met, I besought him ;" for 
you needs must give it with declamation, and not, as 
though simply saying one thing, enunciate it with the 
same manner and tone. There is, moreover, a certain 
peculiarity which omissions of connectives possess ; for 
it strikes one that, in an equal length of time, many 
things have been stated ; for the connective makes 
many, one ; so that if it be taken away, it is evident 
that on the contrary one will be many. It possesses, 
then, amplification ; *' I came, I conversed with, I be- 
sought," being many, — "he seems to overlook all I 
have said, all I now say." Homer is desirous of pro- 
ducing this effect in the lines : 

" Three ships with Nireus sought the Trojan shore, 

NireuSf whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 

Niretis, in faultless shaped'* etc. Pops. 

For of whom a great deal is said, that man must needs 
be spoken o( frequently; and therefore if one be spoken 
of frequently, it appears that a great deal has been 
said of him. So that the poet mentioning him only 
once, by help of this sophism amplifies the character, 

"^ Iliad, ii, 671. 
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and has excited a recollection of liim, though he no 
where subsequently mentions him. 

Now the deliberative style is exactly hke sketching ; 5. Delibcr- 
for in proportion as the crowd is larger, the view is 'j^g^j^^tcV 
taken from a greater distance; on which account, in 'dk. ^o'l "<" 
the one as well as in the other, productions of an ex- 
quisite finish are superfiuous, and look worse than 
others. But the judicial is a tiling of greater nicety: Juakiai 
and in a still higher degree where it is before a single *'^'* """^ 
judge; for least of all is this within the reach of rhe- 
torical artifice; since the pecuHar points of the case 
are more easily concentrated to the view, and what is 
merely external'; and the heat of disputation is out of 
the question, so that the decision is fair and clear. 
And on this account the same speakers are not ap- 
proved in all these kinds; but where there is most of 
declamation, there least of all is accuracy: this, how- 
ever, is the case where power of voice is requisite, and 
particularly if a considerable power. 

The demonstrative style, however, is most adapted Epideiciic 
to writing; for its purpose is perusal: second to it [in j^,^™"'* 
this adaptation] is the judicial. Tk*"^*;' 

But to draw any further distinctions on the subject ciii aeii. 
of style, that it ought to be pleasing and magnificent, ^.- *""? ^/"" 
is superfluous : for why should it be such rather than ucond di- 
temperate and liberal, or if there be any other moral JJV,'"'' "*' ' 
virtue? For that the foregoing rules will cause it to 
be pleasing is manifest, if indeed excellence of style 
has been correctly defined ; — for with a view to what 
must it be, [according to our definition,] " clear and 
not mean, but in good tasle?" For should it become 
prosing, it is no longer clear, neither if it should 
be too concise. But it is plain that the mean is ap- 
propriate. And the foregoing precepts wdl cause its 
being pleasing, should the ordinary expressions have 
been judiciously blended with the foreign, and should 
rhythm [not be wanting], and the persuasive influence 
resulting from good taste. 
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The subject of style has then been treated ^^ as well 
generally, respecting all the species of rhetoric, as par- 
ticularly, respecting each. But it yet remains to treat 
of arrangement. 



CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Parts of a Speech. 

1. Two The parts of a speech are two ; for it is necessary to 
^^^ * state the case about which it is, and io prove it. Where- 
fore for one, after stating, not to prove it, or to pro- 
ceed to prove it without a previous statement, is out 
of the question : for whoever proves, proves some- 
thing ; and he who makes a previous statement, makes 
such statement with a view to subsequently proving it. 

2. state- And of these parts, the one is the statement, the other 
Proof. ^^^ proof; just as though* one were to make a divi- 

3. Divi- sion into problem and demonstration. But the divi- 
bv otlwr^ sions which they now usually make are ridiculous ; for 
writencen- narration is a kind of peculiarity to judicial speeches 

alone ; for how can there, in demonstrative and deli- 
berative speeches, be any narration such as they speak 
of, or any reply, confutation of an adversary, or any 
peroration of points selected for display of character ? 

But exordium, contrast of argument, and recapitula- 
tion ^ do then only occur in deliberative speeches when 

^ Thus ends the second branch of the grand division of the work ; — 
wiffTiQ — ^Xi^tc — ra^. See the last note on book ii. 

* That is, to adopt the language of mathematicians, the statement oor- 
responds to thdr frobUm, the proof to their demonttration* It will readi^ 
be observed that vunic is here used in a sense different from that whi^ 
it has hitherto preserved. 

^ Est et illud repetendi genus quod semel proposita iterat et diyidit : — 

Iphitus et Pelias mecum ; quorum Iphitus levo 
Jam gravior, Pelias et vulnere tardus Ulixi. 

i£neid, ii, 435. 

'EIIANOAOS dicitur Grsce, nostri regreuionem vocant. 

Quintil. ix, 3, 36 — apud £m. Lex. Techn. 
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sn altercation happens; for, considered ns accusation 
and defence, they frequently [admit these branches], 
hut not in their character of a piece of advice. But !'«' 
the peroration, moreover, ia not an essential of every necciKuy,* 
judicial ; for instance, if the speech be a short one, or 
the case easy to be remembered. For it is usual to 
detract only from what is prolix. The necessary di- 
visions, then, are the statement and the proof. 

Tlic essentiul divisions then are these; but the great- <■ Knume- 
est number are, exordium, statement, proof, pe ror a- certain nf 
tion. The confutation of an adversary belongs to the •''*"'■ 
proof; and the contrast of arfiuments is an amplifies- .. 

tion of one's own, so as lo be a kind of branch of the 
proof; for one who does this proves something: but 
not so either exordium or peroration; but [the latter] 
refreshes the recollection. 

But should one draw distinctions with regard to 6- No fur- 
theae, that will be the case which the followers of The- tinciionj to 
odorus used to do, there will be a narration distinct ** ''""''- 
from post-narration, and prie- narration, together with 
refutation, and post-refutation. But the writer should 
afiix a title only after marking out a distinct species 
and difference'', otherwise it becomes mere emptiness 
and trifling; just hkc Licymnius, who in his treatise 
gives the titles, irruption — digression — ramifications, 
etc. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Exordium. 

Now the exordium is the commencement of the speech; '■ 
which in poetry is the prologue, and in the perform- „ 

' It ihoutd b« carerully borne in mind, thst Ariitolle idmili onlj iheic 
two branches a> siHuiiuJ to circry ipcech. His ransom foe luperadding 
eiordium and peraiBtion will he developRi in [lie sequet. 

** WilhouT luch a reitmint, a rhilorician may go on ad tnjinitvm dnw- 
ing diilinctiaiu wbare no diSnence eiisti. 
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prologne ances on the pipe, the prelude : for these are all com- 
prei^. mencements, and, as it were, an openmg of the way for 

what is to succeed. 
PiwBmjam The prelude, then, corresponds to the exordium of 
mS!^^ demonstrative speeches ; for the performers on the 
i^bfet the pipe, using as a prelude any piece whatever which they 
and con- are able to execute with skill, connect the whole by 
^^ce^ an inserted passage : and so in demonstrative speeches 
the iMn- ought we to write ; for the speaker ought, after stating 
''^' whatever he lists % straightway to employ the insertion, 

Ai the and Unk it [to the body of the speech.] Which in- 
l[^^^^ deed all do, having as their model the exordium of the 
Helen of Isocrates : for there exists no very near con- 
nection between Helen and the artifices of sophists^. 
At the same time, if the exordium be out of the way 
of the subject, there is this advantage, that the whole 
2. The ex- speech is not of one uniform character. But the exor- 
^^^ dia of demonstrative speeches are derived from praise^ 
from either or from blame, (like Gorgias in the Olympic oration, — 
sorts of '^ *^ Men worthy, O Greeks, of admiration among many;** 
ormtory. for he is eulogixing those who instituted the general 
assemblies : Isocrates, however, blames them, *' because 
they distinguish by prizes the excellencies of person, 
while for those who are wise they propose no re- 

3. ward ;*") and thirdly, from suggesting advice ; for in- 
stance, ** — because it is fitting to honour the good/* 
on that account [the orator] himself also speaks the 
praises of Aristides, or such characters as neither enjoy 
reputation, nor are worthless, but as many as, though 
they be excellent persons, are obscure; just as was 
Paris, the son of Priam : for thus the orator conveys 

4. advice. Again [we may borrow demonstrative exor- 
dia] firom those proper to judicial rhetoric, i. e. from 
appeals to the auditor, in case the speech be respecting 
any thing revolting to opinion, or difficult, or already 

* There is, in demonstratiye rhetoric, no limitation u to the soaice . 
whence the eiordium is to be derived. 
^ In a reprehension of which tliis exordium is employed. 
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noised abroad among many, so as to obtain liis panlon: 
as Chrerilua begins, " Now at^er every thing bas be- 
come public." 

The esordia, then, of demonstrative rhetoric 
from these sources, — from praise, lilame, exhortation, 
dissuasion, and appeals to the hearers. The inserted 
connective clauses may be either foreign or appropriate 
to the subject. 

With regard to the exordia of judicial rhetoric, we 
must assume that they are equivalent to the opening 
scenes of dramas, and the exordia of epic poems; for 
the commencement of dithyrambic poetry resembles 
demonstrative exordia, — " on account of thee, tbv gifts, 
thy spoils." But in the drama, and in epic poetry, the 
commencement is an intimation of the subject, that the 
hearer may foresee what the story is about, and that 
his mind may not be in suspense; for whatever is in- 
determinate bewilders us. He then nho puis, as it 
were, into the hand the beginning of the clue, causes 
htm who holds it to follow on the story. On this ac- 
count we have, — 

;, the wrath," etc. 




" Sing, n 
" The mt 



, muse, resound," 



" This too declare ; from Asia's coasts afar, 
How upon Europe burst the mighty war." 
And the tragedians give some insight into the plot of 
the drama, if not forthwith, as Euripides does, yet they 
give it somewhere at least in the opening scene; just 
as also does Sophocles; — " Polybus was my father'!" 
And comedy in the same way. The most necessary 
business of the exordium, and this is peculiar to it, ie 
to throw some light on the end for the sake of which 
the speech is made. For which very reason, if this he 
evident, and the case a brief one, we need not employ 
an exordium. The other species which speakers em- '' 



« (Edipuk Tyr, 774. 
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ploy are correctives, and general'' : these are, however, 
deduced from 1. the speaker himself; S. bis hearer; 
3. the subject ; 4. and from the adversary. Every thing 
whatsoever which refers to the doing away or the cast- 
' ing an aspersion of character, has a relarion to one's 
i self or the adversary. But these things are not done 
. exactly in the same way: for by one speaking on a de- 
fence, whatever tends to aspersion of character should 
be put first; but by one who is laying an accusation, 
I- in his peroration. And the reason why is not indis- 
tinct; for it is necessary that one who is making a de- 
fence, when he is about to introduce himself, should 
sweep away every slumbhng-block ; so that the pre- 
possession against you must first be removed: by him, 
however, who raises the unfavourable impression, let 
it be raised in winding up, in order that the judges 
may the rather recollect it. 

The correctives, however, which refer to the bearer, 
^ are drawn out of conciliating his good will, and in- 
flaming him with anger, and occasionally from attract- 
ing his attention, or the reverse; for it is not at all 
times convenient to render him attentive, for which 
reason many endeavour to induce them to laughter. 
But all these will conduce to tractability [on the judge's 
part], if one wishes it, as does also the showing one's 
self a person of character; for to such do people the 
rather give heed. But men are attentive to objects of 
importance, of a peculiar description, or deserving ad- 
miration, or pleasing. Hence we ought to throw in a 
hint that the speech is concerning subjects of this na- 
ture. But if you would have them not attentive, hint 
that the matter is trifling, concerns them not, or is dis- 
'Bgusting. But it ought not to escape our observation, 
,. that the whole of this is foreign to the subject; for 

' 'larpcufiura, a sort of BOlidotes to (uniii tnd lisUeisaess of ihe audi- 
torj, which arc literally >o general (icoiv^) as not odIj to be unlimxted M 
the cxardiR of sillier bnncb oF rfaeioric. bul u lo admit of being iuiro- 
diieed U will into toy part at the ipeech. See i 9. 
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they are addressed to a hearer of aorry taste, and one tr 
who lends an ear to points foreign to the subject; for ' 
if the hearer be not of this character, there is no need 
of an exordium, except so far as to state the matter 
summarily, that, like a body, it may have a head. 

Again, the business of exciting attention is common S- Awakea- 
to all the divisions of a speech, wherever it may be ne-'igj;,!',,'*"' 
cessary; for the audience relax their attention any"™™""'" 
where rather than at the beginning. For vfhich reason n -(^edi. 
it is ridiculous to range this head at the beginning, 
when more particularly every one is at the summit of 
attention. So that, whenever it is convenient, we may 
use the formulary, " Lend me your whole attention, 
for the question does not atiect me any more than your- 
selves;" and this one, — " for J will relate to you a 
thing so strange, so wonderful, as you never yet heard." 
But this is just what Prodicus says he used to do, — 
" whenever the audience happen to nod, to insert, by 
the bye, a display of his penteconta-drachmial demon- 
stration*." But that these things are referred to the lo, 
hearer not in his proper capacity as such, ia evident; 
for all create unfavourable impressions or do them 
away in their exordia: as, " O king, I confess indeed, 
that not with haste," etc. ^: and again, " Why such 
long preludes'." 

They, too, employ exordia who have, or appear to iho^e wbo 
have, the worse case ; for it is better to pause any ^ujtt'side 
where than on tlie case itself. On which account 8er-^'":rei- 
vants tell not what is asked them, but all the circum- 
stances, and make long preambles. 

But the means out of which we must conciliate ii. 
have been stated, and each other point of that nature**: 



° Prodicus professed lo teach i mode of rauoning with universal lucces-i 
IR all deicriptions of caui : [be pnnnium on iniliBtioD being bPly drai'bm>. 
^ called it niwTTirovTaifaxl'in: Plata in Cnljl. 

' Soplivclcs, .^Dtlg, 323. 

) Euiipidei. Ipb. in Taur. UG3. 

* See book ii, cliap. I, i 5. 
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and, as it is well remarked by the poet, ** Grant that I 
may reach the Phoeacians a friend and object of their 
compassion ;** we oughti thereforei to aim at these two 
Acompii- objects. And in demonstrative orations, yon should 
S^d*to tbJ cause the hearer to suppose that he is pruaed ainmlr 
aidieoce. taneously with the subject, either in bis own person or 
his family, or in his maxims of conduct, or' at least 
somehow or other. For true it is, as Socrates imnarks, 
that ** To praise Athenians before an Athenian aadi* 
ence is no difficult thing, however it may be in the pre- 
sence of LacedsBmonians^*' 
Exordia of But the ezordia of deliberative rbetorie are derived 
^^l^^""^ from those of judicial : but this species has them mm- 
wmntedonly turally least of all the three; for indeed the audienee 
are aware of the subject ; and the case needs no esoi^ 



u Oq ac- dium except 1. on account of the speaker himself; S. or 

cooDt of the "^ "^ 

speaUr. his opponents ; or 3. if the audience conceive of the iai- 

coaat<^the P^''^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ matter otherwise than he could wish, 
adveisary. thinking it either too serious or too trifling: frith a 
mn UmT* ^^^ ^ which objects respectively there is a necessity 
hearer with for either exciting or doing away a prejudice, or fior 
tlwcaae. amplification or diminution. On account of thi 



ir. For the things there is need of exordium ; 4. or otherwise for 
helliih-*"* ^^ ^^'^ ^^ ornament; since without it a speech ap» 
meat. pears hastily got up. Of this sort was the panegyrie 
of Gorgias on the Eleans ; for without any thing like 
the preluding display of gesture and attitude in the 
Gymnasium, he begins forthwith, — ** O Elis, city blest 
by fortune !" 



I This aeotiment has been already quoted, book i, chap. 9, $ 30. in ilhis- 
tration of the rule Scovfly wop olc 6 firmvoc. The reroaik ofSocfVlti 
may be found in Plato's Menexenus, but difierently expressed. 



Topics for removing Imputations to your Prejudice. 

Touching the subject of an imputation caal upon you, 
one means of removing it will be the recurring to those 
topics, by means of which one might do away any sur- 
mises prejudicial to him; for it matters not whether 
they be entertained in consequence of the allegations 
of any one or not. So that this topic is universally ap- 
plicable. 

Another mode is, the confronting it like a point under 
litigation, [arguing] either thnt it is not the case, or is 
not hurtful, or not to the particular individual; or that 
it is not of such importance, or not unjust, or not con- 
siderable, or not disgraceful, or of no consequence ; for 
in points of this description the question originates: 
just as Iphicrates argued against Nausicrates; for he 
pleaded, that he did what the prosecutor alleged, and 
indeed hurt him, but yet diil not act unjustly. Or con- 
fessedly acting unjustly he may otJer some equivalent: 
e. g. though hurtful, yet was it honourable ; though 
painful, yet was it beneficial; by some other such ex- 
pedient. 

Another method is, tiie arguing that the action is 
merely a fault, or an error', or that it was necessary; 
such as the plea of Socrates, " that he trembled, not as 
the calumniator alleged, that he might appear an old 
man, but of necessity ; since his eighty years of age did 
not overtake him of his own choice." And you may 
attempt a commutation of motives; e. g. " that he ilid 
not wish to hurt, but to do this or that, and not what 
the accuser insinuated; but that it so happened that 




• Fwihedisii 
ch«p. I5,t 1(1. 
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hurt was sustained. But that it were fair enough to 
hate him^ had he acted purposely with a view to thk 
taking place." 

4. iv. By re- Another mode is, the considering whether the proae- 

criminatioQ ^ i ... <• i • i • 

of the ac- cutor has either now or lormerly, in his own person, or 
cuier. In lY^^i Qf hjg connections, been involyed in the charge* 

5. ▼. Bj Another, whether others, whom they themselvea ae- 
with^oS!m. knowledge not liable to the imputation, be also com- 
prehended ; for instance, if he acknowledge an adol- 
terer to be exempt from the charge^ surely then alao ia 

6. vi. By this or that person. Another consists in aacertaining 
whether^tbe whether he has cast any false imputations on others ; 
accoaer has or whether, like the party in the present case, any other 
acmlumnia- has calumniated persons, or whether, without 



tor before, imputation, any ever were suspected who have yet ap- 

7. vii. By pcared innocent. Another, in raising a counter prejii- 
counter^ dice against the calumniator ; for it is absurd, if, while 
prejudice, the man is himself void of credit, his words obtain it. 

8. Tiii. If Another, in enquiring whether a decision has been al- 
hubeenal- r^^dy made; just as Euripides did in reply to Uygie- 
readydecid- qou, who, in an action of Afdidosis. accused him as 

ed 

being an impious person, in as much as exhorting to 
perjury he wrote, — *^ The tongue hath sworn, but the 
mind is unsworn^; for Euripides argued, '* that bj 
bringing into court the decisions of the Dionysiac con- 
test he acted unjustly ; for there he had given, or would 

9. iz. By give an account, should he wish to impeach him." An- 
a^nst ca^ Other, in impeaching calumny itself, as to how great an 
]umny it- evil it is ; and this because it produces decisions foreign 

to the point, and that it relies not on the strength of 

its case. 
X. CitiDg But the citing presumptive signs is a topic common 
sumptive ^^ '^^^'^ parties : thus, in the Teucer, Ulysses insinuates 
signs: a to- that '* he is of kin to Priam; for [his mother] Hesione 
both. was Priam*s sister." He, however, replies on the 

ground that, " Telamon, his father, was the enemy of 

Priam, and that he did not denounce the spies." 

•» Hippolytus, 612. 
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Another, peculiar to an accuser, is, for one after be- lO. 
stowing short praise to censure at great length, putting s'iiui^fo"* 
forward great virtues briefly, or very many [which are '''""'^ 
not relevant], then to censure in one point which bears luhstheac- 
home upon the case. Such methods are the most '^"**'- 
crafty and malignant; for they attempt injury by means 
of one's virtues, by blending them with a man's failings. 

But it is a resource common to the calumniator and ill. By aa- 
one who meets a calumny, that, as it is possible for the ^^j""^"' 
same action to have been done from many motives, by vhkh suii 
the calumniator, indeed, facts should be taken in a bad ^^^"' 
sense, as he makes his selection of motives on the worse 
side; while by the respondent it should be made on 
the better. Take, for instance, the fact that Diomede 
chose Ulysses: one will say it was, " because he con- 
ceived Ulysses to be the bravest;" the other, that " it 
was not, but because he alone could not become a nvh\, 
8uch a poltroon was he." 

Thus much, then, on the subject of imputations. 



CHAP. XVI. 



Oflfie Narration. 

In demonstrative speeches the narration is not given i 
in continuity, but in scattered portions; for one must" 
go over the actions out of which the speech arises: 
a speech is a kind of compound, having one portion, in- ^ 
deed, independent of art, [since the speaker is not at '^' 
all the cause of the actions themselves,) and another 
portion originating in art ; and this last is either the 
showing that it is fact should it be incredible, or such 
either in character or degree, or in showing all these 
points at once. Owing to this, there are times whenz 
one ought not to narrate every fact successively ; be- 
cause this mode of exposition is difhcult to remember. 
From some, then, establish the character for courage. 
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from others for wudom, and firom others for juttioe. 
The one style of narration is too simple; the other has 
the grace of variety, and is not so void of elegance. 
3- But you have only to awaken the recollection of focts 
well known; on which account^ many subjects will 
stand in no need of narration : supposing, for instaaoe, 
you would praise Achilles, because all are acquainted 
with his actions ; but you must employ them at once. 
But in praising Critias, an orator most narrate ; for not 
many are acquainted with his exploits. 

4. In jtt- But now people tell us, ridiculously enough, that the 
namtioni narration should be rapid. And yet I would say, at 
mutt make jjj Qjjg ^^ |^ baker, who enquired " whether he should 
clw, knead his bread hard or soft,** — " What," said he, *' is 

it then impossible to knead it properly ?" And so here 
[in rhetoric a mean is to be observed]. For one should 
not narrate at too great length, just as he should not 
make too long an exordium, nor state his proofs [too 
fully]. For neither in this case does propriety con- 
sist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in a mean 
betwixt both : and this is the stating just so much as 
will make the matter clear, or as will cause one to con- 
ceive that it has taken place, or that the party has in- 
flicted hurt, or committed injustice, or that the case ia 
of that importance which the speaker wishes to esta- 
blish; and to the opposite party the opposite pointa 

5. and Hai will avail. And an orator should narrate, by the bye, 
enceinfii- such incidents as conduce to his own excellence: thus^ 
▼ourof the n J q\i along used to instruct them in what was just, 

bidding them not to abandon their children,** — or, to 
the villainy of the other party ; — ** — but he replied to 
me, that wherever he might be he should have other 
children." Which, Herodotus says, was the reply of 
the Egyptians on their revolting*. Or whatever is 
pleasing to the judges. 

6. The «lc- Ijj ^|jg ^^gg Qf jj defendant, the matter will be more 

* See Herodotus, ii, 30. 
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brief; the points for dispute being, either that it has 
not taken place, or ia not hurtful, or not unjust, or not "* ' 
of such importance. So that on acknowledged points 
he need not pause, unless they conduce in some degree 
to the objects suggested; e. g. if the fact be acknow- 
ledged, but its injustice disputed. Moreover, you 7. 
should mention as ah-eady done those things which, in 
the course of being done, failed of producing pity or 
horror. The story of Alcinous is an instance, which is 
despatched to Penelope in sixty verses. And as Phayl- 
lus does in Oie circU', and the opening scene of the 
(£neus. The narration should also convey a notion B. and cob- 
of the character : this will be secured, if we know what press^^f™ 
gives rise to the moral character. One source is the chaiicier. 
manifestation of deliberate choice; and of what kind resuDgmo- 
is moral character we ascertain from knowing of what '"' V^'V*^- 
kind this is ; and of what kind the deliberate choice is, 
from being acquainted with its proposed end. Hence 
the doctrines of mathematics have no display of cha- 
racter, for neither have they deliherate choice; and 
this for that they have not the influence of motive": 
but the Socratic discourses [have this display], for 
they treat concerning subjects of this kind. But those 9. 
things convey a notion of character, which is conse- >i' Dy dt- 
quent upon the several characters '; e.g." Whilst saying ^q 
this he began to hasten oi}';" for this manifests a hardi- " 
hood and rusticity of character. And be cautious noti^i. b,' 
to speak coldly as from the understanding merely, as 'P**'''°B 
orators do now-a-days, but as though from the deli-iag. 
berate choice''. " I, for I wished and dehberately 
preferred this; and if I profit nothing by it, then it is 
the more honourable :" for the one is characteristic of a 

» See itie oeil chmplet. J B. 

' Using, in fact, llie atjiuiav arth« action aa aa evidence oi Lh« thaaghl. 
or talcing Ihe reiuti pr llie feeling foe the feeling iuelf ; Bs Penclei does 
when liluding to Ihe loarou loolu n( the Laced nmanl ant. t, process »hich, 
though iDgeoiDus, ^ei often leadi lo > fallicy. 

* Which i* u-ill tegulsled by the vnili' Uaarlvtg. Sec Mich. Kill, 
book iii. cbap. 2. », ele. 
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pnideDt% the other of a good man: aince [the pro- 
posed end] of the prudent consists in pursuing the eX" 
pedient; of a good man^ in pursuing what is honour- 
able. And should any circumstance be incredible^ yoa 
must subjoin the reason ; as Sophocles does. He fur^ 
. nishes an example in the Antigonci that she mourned 
more for her brother than for a husband or children; 
for these^ if lost, might again be hers. 

" But fiither now and mother both being lost, 
A brother's name can ne'er be hail'd again V* 

But if you should have no reason to ofier^ then avow 
" that you are well aware that you speak what exceeds 
belief, but that such is your nature :** for the world dis- 
credit a man's doing any thing voluntarily, except what 
is expedient. 
10. Let the Again, draw your remarks out of those things which 
narratioD be ^re indicative of the passions ; narrating both their at- 
tendant circumstances, and those which the audience 
know, and which attach peculiarly either to the speaker 
himself or his adversary : — *' He, having scowled at me, 
departed.** And as iSschines said of Cratylus, " that 

• That it, the prudent tpeak from the dictttet of the undtntamdntg 
solely, the good on the impulse of deliberate chmce. 

^ Sophocles, Antigone, 911. See the speech of the wife of iDtaphemes 
to Darius, on asking the life of a brother in preference to those of her hue- 
band or children : — -''O jSavcXcv, dvi}p nh fioi Av dXXoc yhntro, il ialptmp 
iBiXoif Kcd rkxya aXXa, ti raSra diro^ciXomtr teargbQ Ik Kai /irirpbc obt 
in fuv ^utdvnav, dSiX^bg d.v dkXog ovdtvi T^vi(f yivoiro, Herodotus, 
Thalia, cap. 119. See the reply of Robert Duke of NormaDdy to William 
Rnfus, justifying himself for allowing him to get water during the siege at 
Mont St. Michael : — " How am I to blame 1 should I have suffexed tmr 
brother to die of thirst, what other have we if we had lost him V Lord 
Lyttleton, vol. i, p. 111. Compare the words of Edward I. on hearing at 
the same time of the death of his father and infant son, ** that the death of 
a son was a loss which he might hope to repair ; the death of a father 
was a loss irreparable." Hume. And the lines quoted in "the Anti- 
quary," vol. iii, chap. 11 : — 

He turned him right and round again, 
Said, Scorn na at my mither ; 
Light loves 1 may get mony a ane. 
But minnie ne'er anither. 
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whistling and snapping liia fingers — ;" for they hare a 
tendency to persuade : therefore these things which 
they know, become indices of that which they do not 
know. Such instances one may get in abundance out of 
Homer; — "Thus Penelope spoke, and the old v 
covered her face with her hands*:" for those who are 
beginning to shed tears cover their eyes. And forth- ' 
with insinuate yourself as a person of a certain charac- 
ter, in order that they may look upon you as one of 
such a description, and your adversary [as the re- 
verse] : hut beware of observation as you do it. And 
that it is easy to effect this we may observe in those 
who report any thing to us; for respecting the com- 
munication (of which as yet we know nothing), ve still 
catch a kind of guess *'. But the narration must be 
carried on in different parts, and, in some instances, 
even at the commencement. 

But in deHberative speeches narration occurs least ii. Nan 
of all, because no one narrates respecting what is yet ^^ ^^^ 
to be : if, however, there should be any narration, it iiberaiirt 
will be respecting things which have already happened, "" '^' 
that the recollection of them having been awakened, 
the judges may determine better on the future; the 
orator either reprehending or praising them : but he u 
not then performing the functions proper to him as an 
adviser. If, however, the thing narrated be incred- 
ible, see you promise to state a reason for it imme- 
diately', and to submit it to whom they please: like 
the Jocasta of Carcinus in his (Edipus, who always 
keeps promising when he who was seeking out her son 
enquires of her : and the Hsemon of Sophocles ''. 

■ OdfMe;, book lii, 361. 

" Sm tbe Tnchinic of Sophncln, venn 869, vlieie pan of Ifae CboniB 
conjecnre, fiom the dejecled looli of Ibe nunc u ihe sppfoicbei, thtt 
tomt calamity is aboDt to be inDoanced. 

' An milBDCsoFlhiiDccura in ihe italement of financi wbicb P«riclei 
laid bebra tbe Alheaians, to aabitaiittBte the bopci irhich he iiad hald 01 
to tbem. Tbncfd. ii, 13. 

* S«e the Anligane, 636, etc. 
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CHAP. xvn. 

Of tke Proof. 

1. Proof in Proof should be demonstrative ; and the points of dia- 
\gg^3uaj : pute being four, you must demonstrate by producing 
four poinu. proof respecting the particular point at issue : thus, if 
i. Hie fact the adversary question the /itci, you must at the trial 

produce proof of this point above the rest ; should it 
iL The mis- be that he did no karm, then of that point; and so 
iii. TIm de- s^^ould he urge that the action is not of the importance 
gree. supposed, or that it was done justly: [and it must be 

done in the latter cases] exactly in the same way as if 

2. vr. The the enquiry were respecting the matter of fact« And 
„^etar of^* '^^ ^^ ^^^ escape us that in this single enquiry, it must 
the action, needs be that one party is guilty * : for it is not igno- 
rance which is to blame, as though any were to dispute 

3. on a point of justice. So that, in this enquiry, the 

circumstance should be employed ; but not in the other 

[three]. 

In yideic- But, in demonstrative rhetoric, amplification, for the 

u^mndTi^™^^ part, will constitute the proof, because the facts 

ampiifica- are honourable and useful ; for the actions should be 

taken on credit^, since, even on these subjects, a 

speaker on very rare occasions does adduce proof, if 

either the action be passing belief, or if another have 

the credit of it ^ 

4. In deli- But, in deliberative speeches, the orator may either 

^^*Ib-^ contend that the circumstances will not take place, or 

serve the that what he directs will indeed take place, but that it 

the advcr- ^ '^^ i^^^> ^^ "^^ beneficial, or not in such a degree. 



• He states the nne doctrine in the Nich.Eth.T. 3 :--ov7«^«irv^»y 
uHq mnniXkayiuun irfpi rov ytyv i wBm d^i^iejSf rsveiv mv apayK^ rir 
Inper thmt ^loxO^pir or fof iuk X^O^y avr& i p iimp, c r. X. 

^ '* For the hetM are taken Car gianted ; so that it only remains to inTost 
them with grandeur.*' Book i, chap. 9, f 40. 

' Victorivs notices the use ol the phnae airuv t x*iy in a good sense. 
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And it will be well for liim to observe whether any "^- *<" 
falsehood appears in the extruneous observations of his panofour 
adversary; for these appear as so many convincing P""^' 
proofs, that he is false in the case of the other 
important statements. 

And example is best adapted to deliberative rhetoric ; s. Kian^- 
while enthymem is more peculiar to judicial''. For the ^Ji^'o ii. 
former is relative to the future; so that out of what 
has been heretofore, we needs must adduce examples: 
the latter respects what is or is not matter of fact, to 
which belong more especially demonstration and ne- 
cessity; for the circumstances of the past involve a ne- 
cessity. The speaker ought not, however, to brings. lto» en- 
forward his entbymems in a continued series, hut tOjj^'J'^be 
blend them by the way ; should he not do this, they ".ic^-. 
prove an injury one to the other, for there is some limit series. 
on the score of quantity loo; — " Oh friend, since you 
have spoken Jul' so much as a prudent man would*;" 
but the poet does not say, of such a quality. Neither 7. Not on 
should you seek after enthymems on every subject;^ luyeiis. 
otherwise you will be doing the very thing which some 
philosophers do, who infer syltogistically conclusions in 
themselves better known, and more readily command- 
ing belief, than the premises out of which they deduce 
them. And when you would escite any passion, do s. Norio 
not employ an enthymem; for either it will espel the j"o„'o"^or 
passion, or the enthymem will be uttered to no pur- pass'on>. 
pose; for the emotions which happen at the same time 
expel each other, and either cancel or render one or 
the other feeble. Neither when one aims at speaking 



* He uwtti ihii, and ouigni the leiaoD. it the end of his coniideration 
of demoMlralive rhetoric, book i, c. 9, $ 40. 

■ The wonli of Meaelnui to Piiistratiu, the loo of Neitoi. Odyuej'. 
lib. i>, 3(M. The force of the illuittalioD heie leenii to be ihii : the poel. 
no leu thsD the pbilatopher, thou;;hl it do imall piaise id knoa ahtn in 
ttnp ; 10 thit. vilhaut allusion to the prudeafe of what had been uid, (lo 
dxi calagorj of ftuliru, roiavra,) he conimeads him oieiely on ihe score 
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with the effect of character, ought he at all to aim at 
the game time at enthyinem; for demonstration poa* 
sesses neither an air of character, nor deliberate choice. 

9. But But a speaker should employ maxims alike in narra- 
mmybensed tion and in proof; for it has an expression of character : 
iQthe proof — €t Yes ; I delivered it, even knowing that one augki 
tioii. never to repose impUcU confidence^ And if one speak 

with a view to excite passion: — '' And injured though 
I be, yet I do not repent; for the gain, indeed, is on 
his side, but justice on mine." 

10. Ret- And deliberative is more difficult than judicial rhe- 
deHben^ve ^^i^^' ^°<^ probably enough, — because it respects the 
it more dif- future ; whereas, in the latter, the question is respect- 
judicial ing ^lie past, which has already become matter of abso- 
orttoiy. lute science, even to diviners, as Epimenides the Cretan 

the fi^ire!. "^^^ ^^ ^y » ^^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^ exercise his art of divina* 
tion respecting things yet to be, but respecting those 
which had already happened indeed, but which were 
ii. Judicial obscure : again, in judicial questions, there is the law 
law fOT a" as the basis of reasonings ; but for one who has some- 
l^i** thing wherewith to begin, it is easier to discover means 
iii. The de- of proof. Neither has [deliberative rhetoric] many op- 
onoof^can- P^^t^ioitics of digression ; none, for instance, in refer- 
not digress ence to an adversary, or respecting one's self, or in 
^ ^* order to excite passion^; but it possesses these oppor* 
tunities least of all the three branches, unless it depart 
from its proper province. If, then, you are at a loss, 
you should do what the rhetoricians at Athens do, and 
particularly Isocrates ; for in the course of deliberatiTe 
speaking he accuses the Lacedaemonians, for instance, 
in the panegyric, and Chares in the speech about the 
11. alliance. But in demonstrative speaking, you should 

' Now, according to the early part of this work, all this is done easily 
enough in judicial cases, since there the judge has no personal interest, 
and easily resigns himself to the speaker; but in deliberative rhetoric, 
every one addressed is supposed, more or less, to have an interest in the 
question at issue, and is therefore more jealous of the speaker's artifice. 
Booki, c. 1,$10. 
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insert praise in the speech by way of episode, as Iso- 
crates does, for he all along keeps introducing some- 
thing. And that saying of Gorgias, " That he never 
failed of something to say," is nothing more nor leas 
than this : for if he be speaking of Achilles, he praises 
Peleua, then ^acus, then his goddess mother, and so, 
too, valour in the abstract ; or he does something or an- 
other in this strain. 

Now the language of one who possesses proof, should 
be both fraught with the impress of character, and 
fitted to convey the proof. But if you possess not en- 
thymems, let it convey an impression of your character; 
and the show of goodness more befits a virtuous man, 
than accuracy of speech. 

But of enthymems the refulative are more approved 
than the confirmative* : because in the case of as many 
as produce reductio ad absurdum, it is more plain that a 
conclusion has really been arrived at; for opposites, 
when set by each other, are more clearly recognised. 

Touching reasonings directed against the adversary, 
they are not in any thing dif!erent in species; but it 
belongs to the province ofproof to do away his argu- 
ments, some by starting an objection, others by con- 
trary inference ''. And the speaker who begins, ought, 
both in deliberative and judicial rhetoric, first to state 
his own proofs; and subsequently to meet objections 
by doing tliem away, or by treating them with con- 
tempt beforehand. But should the points objecl 
be many, first he must confront these objections, as did 
Calllstratus in the Messeniac assembly; for previously 
having swept away what his adversaries would be likely 
to allege in this way, he then spoke on his own part. 
But the last speaker should speak first what makes 
against the adversary's speech, doing it away, and 
drawing opposite inferences ; and particularly should 



I SMbookii. ehlp.33.$30. 

'' Cocnjiare book ii, cfaap. 35. ^ I 
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ments, and his arguments have been well received. For just as 
liteli^r^ one's mind does not cordially receive a person on whom 
^lE^ces* a slur has been previously cast ; in the same way net* 
The reason ^^^ j^^g j j favourably listen to a speech, if the oppo- 
site speaker appear to have spoken truly. It is neces- 
sary, then, to gain a footing in the hearers mind for the 
intended speech ; and it will be gained if you sweep 
away objections : wherefore a speaker, having combated 
either all, or the most important, or the most approved 
arguments of his adversary, or those which readily ad- 
mit a contrary inference, is in this way to substantiate 
his own case : — 

" The fame o' th' Groddesses III first defend, — 

For Juno and *.'* 

In this she first lays hold of the most silly point. — Thus 
much, then, of proof. 
16. Cha- But as to the effect of character, since the saying some 
^^^1^1 things respecting one's self, either is invidious, or in- 
fonmedby volves prolixity, or a liability to contradiction; and re- 
a third per- specting another, either slander or rusticity ; — it be- 
"^°* hoves one to introduce another as speaking : the thing 

which Isocrates does in the speech respecting Philip, 
and in the Antidosis ; and as Archilochus conveys re- 
proof, for he introduces the father saying, in an iambic 
line respecting his daughter, ** There is not any thing 
which may not be expected, nothing which may be 
affirmed impossible on oath;" and Charon, the me- 
chanic, in that iambic whose beginning is, ''I regard 
not the wealth of Gyges;*' and as Sophocles intro- 
duces Haemon pleading in behalf of Antigone to his 
father, as though another character were speaking. 

' See the Troades of Euripides, 969, where Hecuha, replying to the de- 
fence made by Helen, lays hold of that part of it which seemed to insinuate 
that the three goddesses had been instrumental to her abandonment of 
her husband; — a point which, it will readily be perceived, was EYE- 
AErKTON. 
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But it is necesBary sometiroeB to alter the form of 17- Enihy- 
our enthymems, and to make them into maxims ^ : for ^^!^^ 
example, " It behoves men of sense to come to recon- 'j''^ ^ 
ciliation while yet successful; for thus will they be the nnximi. 
greatest gainers." But, in enthymematic form, it is 
thus : " If persons ought then to be reconciled when 
the reconciliation will be most to their advantage and 
profit, they should be reconciled while yet they are 
successful." 



CHAP. XVIII. 



Of Interrogation and Ridicule. 

But respecting interrogation, it is the happiest time for i. inierro- 
employing it when an admission has been made in such ^'^QtQi^ 
a way, that a single further question being put, an ab- emploifed. 
surdity occurs : thus Pericles asked Lampon respecting l'|„unlt»"' 
the initiation to the rites of [Ceres] the protectress ; '"" """- 
and on his saying, " That it was not possible for him, 
an uninitiated person, to hear it," — he asked " Whether 
he knew himself?" when he said he did, [Pericles sub- 
joined,] " And how do you know who are uninitiated ?" 

Next to this is the crisis, when [of two points] one is 2. ii. Whan 
clear, and it is manifest to the party putting the ques- c]','{^,^^]i 
tion, that his adversary will concede the other; for one benu- 
ought, after having ascertained by enquiry the one pro- j^ 
position, not to interrogate further respecting the point 
which is clear, but state the conclusion. Just as So- 
crates, when Meletus denied that he believed in the 
gods, asked " Whether he asserted the being of any 
demon?" When he allowed that he had, Socrates 
asked, " Whether these demons were not either sons of 
the gods, or something of divine nature?" And when 
he allowed it, " Is there, then," said he, *' one who 



» See bookii,«bap. 21,^2. 
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thinks that sons of the gods exist, and not the godi 

themselves ?** 
s.uLWben Again, when one is likely to exhibit the adversary as 
m^r^st spc&l^ing contradictions, or somewhat revolting to ge- 
contndict neral opinion. 

*" '. Fourthly, when he may not be able to rid himself of 
we reduce the question otherwise than by a sophistical answer: 
neD^toM- ^^^ ^^ ^^ answer in this way, that it w, and U not, or 
phisUcal partly is, and partly is not, — or, one way it is, another 
tnswen. ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ hearers hoot him off, being at a loss for 

his meaning. 
Caution ai Under any other circumstances do not attempt inter- 
ntionsT' rogation; for should the party interrogated start an 
objection to the question, you appear to have been 
overcome : since it is not possible to put many ques- 
tions by reason of the imbecility of the hearer. On 
which account we ought, as much as possible, to com- 
press even our enthymems. 

5. How to But one must give his answers to equivocal questions 
equh^ar ^'^^ ^ distinction*, and not concisely; and to what 
question, seems a contradiction, by directly offering an explana- 
tiuctfon!* tion in the reply, before the interrogator can put the 
ii. Bjf anti- ,^^^1 succeeding question, or draw the inference he 

cipation. . 

aims at ; for it is no difficult thing to foresee on what 
the speech turns. Be this, however, atid the means of 

6. iii. By answering, clear to us from the Topics. And as to a 
Uon^"* party drawing his conclusion, if his question produce 

that conclusion, you are to assign the cause : as Sopho- 
cles, when questioned by Pisander, " Whether it had 
been his opinion, as it had of the other commissioners, 
to establish the four hundred," acknowledged that it 
had. — " But how," rejoined the other, " seemed it not 
to you to be wrong?" He said it did. '' Did you not, 
then, do that which was wrong?" " Yes, forsooth," re- 
plied he, '* for I had no better alternative." And as 

* Sec the answer of our Saviour to the captious question of the Phari- 
sees,—" What thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to lEfivc tribute unto Cssar, or 
not?" Matt, xxii, 17—22. 
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the LacedteRionian, when called to an account respect- 
ing his ephorship, on having the question put, " Whe- 
ther the rcEt appeared to him to have perished justly," 
said they did, " Then," retorted the other, " did you 
not enact the same things as they ?" And when he ac- 
knowledged that he hud, " Would not you also," asked 
the other, "justly perish?" " No, indeed," said he, 
" for they did this on a hrthe ; I did not, hut merely 
from judgment." Wherefore one ought not after the 
conclusion to put a further question, nor to put, inter- 
rogatively, the conclusion itself, unless the truth lies 
abundantly on our side. 

But with respect to Ridicule, inasmuch as it seems 
to possess a kind of use in disputation'*, and as " one 
ought," says Gorgias, " to mar the grave earnestness 
of our adversary by ridicule, and his ridicule by sober 
earnestness," making the remark justly enough, — it has 
been stated in the Poetic' how many species of ridicule 
there are; whereof, some befit the gentleman, others 
do not: so that each must see to it that he take that 
which befits himself. But the playing a man off is 
more gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the former pro- 
duces the ridicule for bis own sake, the buffoon for 
that of another. 




Of Ihe Peroraiion. 

Thb peroration is composed of four things: — of getting l. Pcmrt- 
the hearer favourable to one's self, and ill-disposed to-,|^„ affoui 
wards the adversary; and of amplification and eite- ^'''"E*' 
nuation ; and of placing the bearer under the influence [j. 
of the passions ; and of awakening his recollection. I"- 



<• " Ridiculum acri 

Fortim et melius pleraini|ue si 
" See book i, chip, U, ^W. 



HoR. 811. i, 10. H. 
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i. We Bttt Fot after showing youraelf to be on the right ride« 



iic^i^ ^. and your adTortary on the wrong, it naturally follows 
vovnbly. iq praise and blame, and to give the last finish. And 
one of two things the speaker ought to aim at, either to 
show that he is good relatively to them, [the audience,] 
or is so absolutely ; and that the other party is bad, 
either relatively to them, or absolutely. And the ele- 
ments, out of which one ought to get up persons as of 
such characters, have been stated; both whence one 
should establish them as bad, and whence as good. 

2. ii. We Next to this, these points having been already shown, 
plify md it follows naturally to amplify or diminish : for the £ict8 
^"*^'^- must needs be acknowledged, if one be about to state 

their quantity ; for the increase of bodies is from sub- 
stances previously existing. But the elements, out of 
which one must amplify and diminish, are above set 
forth. 

3. til. We Next to this, the facts being clear both as to their 
^ beuen. nature and degree, it follows that we excite the hearer 

to passion; such as are, pity, terror, anger, hatred, 
envy, emulation, and contentiousness : the elements of 
these abo have been stated above. 

4. iv. We So that it merely remains to awaken a recollection of 
snrmken the ^^^^ ^^^ been before stated. And this we are to do 
memory, here, in the way in which some erroneous teachers say 

we should in the exordium : for in order that the facts 
may be readily perceived, they bid us state them fre- 
quently. Now there [in the exordium] indeed we 
ought to state the case at full, in order that it may not 
be unknown to the hearer upon what the trial turns ; 
here, however, [in the peroration,] merely the means 
by which it has been proved, and that summarily. 
6. The per- Xhe commencement of the peroration will be, that 
must assert one has made good what he undertook ; so that it will 
thattheora- jj^ ^^ jj^ stated, as well what one has adduced, as for 

tor bas 

proved his what reasons. And it is expressed either by means of 

^"*** , a juxtaposition with the adversary's statements ; and 
He must j ^^^ • i . • . 

compare his draw the comparison either between every point what- 
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soever, wluch both have stated relative to the same ar^umeDU 
thuig; or else not by a direct opposition. " He, in-^^igo^. 
deed, on this subject said so and so ; but I so and so, p®>^^ «>uier 
and for such reasons." Or, by a kind of bantering : 
thus, '' He said so and so, and I so and so." And, 
*' What would he do, had he proved this, and not the 
other point!" Or by interrogation: — ** What has not or by inter- 
been fully proved on my side?" or, " What has this"^^ °°* 
man established ?" Either in this way, then, must the 
speaker conclude, or he must, in natural order, so state 
his reasoning as it was originally stated ; and, again, if 
he pleases, he may state distinctly that of the adver- 
sary's speech. And, for the close, the style without 6. The du- 
connectives is becoming, in order that it may be a per- {g'^^^bS 
oration, not an oration*: I have spoken, — you have ^o the pero- 
heard, — the case is in your hands, — pronounce your 
decision ^. 



* See the coDclusion of Lysias' oration against Eratosthenes. 

^ It cannot fail of being observed how neatly Aristotle employs this his 
concluding chapter, as at once an illustration of the subject and a farewell 
to the reader. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAP. I. 

That RlietoricJc is an Art consisting not only in moving 

the Passions of the Judge ; but chiefly in Proofs, 

And that this Art is Profltahle. 

We see that all men naturally are able in some sort to 
accuse and excuse: some by chance; but some by 
method. This method may be discovered : and to dis- 
cover Method is all one with teaching an Art. If this 
Art consisted in Criminations only, and the skill to stir 
up the Judges, Anger, Envy, Fear, Pity, or other 
affections; a Rhetorician in well ordered Common- 
wealths and States, where it is forbidden to digress 
from the cause in hearing, could have nothing at all to 
say. For all these perversions of the Judge are beside 
the question. And that which the pleader is to shew, 
and the Judge to give sentence on, is this only : ' Tis 
so : or not so. The rest hath been decided already by 
the Law-maker ; who judging of universals, and future 
things, could not be corrupted. Besides, 'tis an absurd 
thing, for a man to make crooked the Ruler he means 
to use. 

It consisteth therefore chiefly in Proofs ; which are 
Inferences : and all Inferences being Syllogismes, a Lo- 
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gtcioH, if he would observe the difference between a 
plain SjfttogUme, and an Enthymemei (which is a Rhe^ 
toricittt Syllogisme,) would make the best Khetoridan. 
For all Sffttogistnes wad Inferences belong properly to 
Logick; whether they infer truth or probability : and 
because without this Art it would often come to pass, 
that evil men by the advantage of natural abilities, 
would carry an evil cause against a good; it brings 
with it at least this profit, that making the pleaders 
even in skill, it leaves the odds only in the merit of the 
cause. Besides, ordinarily those that are Judges, are 
neither patient, nor capable of long Scieniifical proofs, 
drawn from the principles through many Syllogismesf 
and therefore had need to be instructed by the Rhe^ 
toricaU, and shorter way. Lastly, it were ridiculous, 
to be ashamed of being vanquished in exercises of the 
body, and not to be ashamed of being inferior in the 
vertue of well expressing the mind. 



CHAP. H. 

The Definition of Rhetorick. 

Rhetorick, is that Faculty, by which we understand 
what will serve our turn, concerning any Subject to 
win beUef in the hearer. 

Of those things that beget belief; some require not 
the help of Art; as Witnesses, Evidences, and the like, 
which we invent not, but make use of; and some re- 
quire Art, and are invented by us. 

The belief that proceeds from our Invention, comes 
partly firom the behaviour of the speaker; partly from 
the passions of the hearer : but especially from the 
proofs of what we alledge. 

Proofs are, in Rhetorick, either Examples, or Enihy- 
memes, as in Logick, Inductions, or SyUogismes. For 
an Example is a short Induction^ and an Enthymeme a 
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short SyUogisme; out of which are left as superfluous, 
that which is supposed to be necessarily understood by 
the hearer ; to avoid prolixity, Und not to consume the 
time of publick business needlessly*. 



CHAP. III. 

Q/* i/te severed kinds of Orations : and of the Principles 

of Khetorick. 

In all Orations, the Hearer does either hear only ; or 
judge also. 

If he hear only, that's one kind of Oration, and is 
called Demonstrative. 

If he judge, he must judge either of that which is to 
come ; or of that which is past. 

If of that which is to come, there's another kind of 
Oration, and is called Deliberative. 

If of that which is past; then 'tis a third kind of 
Oration, called Judicial, 

So there are three kinds o( Orations; Demonstrative, 
Judicial, Deliberative, 

To which belong their proper 'times. To the De- 
monstrative, the Present ; To the Judicial, the Past ; 
and to the Deliberative, the time to come. 

And their proper OflSces. To the Deliberative, Ex- 
hortation and Dehortation. To the Judicial, Accusa- 
tion and Defence. And to the Demonstrative, Prais- 
ing and Dispraising, 

And their proper ends. To the DeKberaiive, to 
Prove a thing Prof table, or Unprofitable, To the Jii- 
dicial. Just, or Unjust. To the Demonstrative, Ho- 
nourable, or Dishonourable, 

The Principles of Rhetorick out of which Enthy- 
memes are to be drawn ; are the common Opinions that 

* And it might be added, in order to gratify the pride of the auditor by 
leaving it to him to supply the deficiency. 
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men have concerning ProfitiUfk, and Unprofitable; 
Ju$t^ and Unjust; Honourable^ and Dishonourable; 
which are the points in the several kinds of Orations 
questionable. For as in Logick, where certain and in- 
fallible knowledge is the scope of our proof, the Princi- 
ples must be all infallible Truths : so in Rhetorick the 
Principles must be common Opinions, such as the Judge 
is already possessed with : because the end of Rheto^ 
rick is victory ; which consists in having gotten Belief. 
And because nothing is Profitable, Unprofitable, 
Just, Unjust, Honourable, or Dishonourable, but what 
has been done, or is to be done; and nothing is to be 
done, that is not possible: and because there be de- 
grees of Profitable, Unprofitable, Just, Unjust, Honour- 
able, and Dishonourable; an Orator must be ready in 
other Principles; namely, of what is done and not done; 
possible and not possible; to come and not to come; and 
what is Greater, and what is Lesser; both in general, 
and particularly applyed to the thing in question ; as 
what is more and less, generally ; and what is more pro- 
fitable, and less profitable, etc. particularly. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Subject of Deliberatives ; and the Abilities t/tai 
are required of him that will deliberate of Business 

of State. 

In Deliberatives there are to be considered the Subject, 
wherein, and the Ends whereto the Orator exhorteth, 
or from which he dehorteth. 

The Subject is always something in our own power, 
the knowledge whereof belongs not to R/ietorick, but 
for the most part to the Politicks; and may be referred 
in a manner to these five heads. 

1. Of levying of Money, To which point he that will 
speak as he ought to do, ought to know before-hand 
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tbe revenue of the State, how much it is, and wherein 
it consisteth; and also how great are the neceasary 
charges and expences of the same. This knowledge 
is gotten partly by a man's own experience, partly by 
relations, and accounts in writing. 

2. Of Peace and War. Concerning which the Coun- 
sellor or Deliberator, ought to know the strength of 
the Commonwealth ; how much it both now is, and 
hereafter may be: and wherein that power consisteth. 
Which knowledge is gotten, partly by experience, and 
relations at home; and partly by the sight of wars, and 
of their events abroad. 

3. Of tite Safeguard oft/ie Country. Wherein he 
only is able to give counsell, that knows the forms, and 
number, and places of the Garrisons. 

4. Of Provision. Wherein to speak well, it is neces- 
sary for a man to know what is sufficient to maintain 
the Stale; what Commodities they have at home grow- 
ing ; what they must fetch tn through need ; and what 
they may carry out through abundance. 

5. Of making Lams. To which is necessary so 
much Political, or Civil Philosophy, as to know what 
are the several kinds of Governments ; and by what 
means, either from without or from within, each of 
those kinds is preserved, or destroyed. And this 
knowledge is gotten, partly by observing the several 
Governments in times past, by History ; and partly by 
observing the Government of the times present in se- 
veral Nations, by Travel. 

So that to him that will speak in a Councell of State, 
there is necessary this ; History, Sight of Wars, Tra- 
vel, Knowledge of the Revenue, Expences, Forces, 
Havens, Garrisons, Wares, and Provisions in tbe State 
he lives in; and what is needful for that State, cither 
to export or import. 
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Of the Ends which the Orator in DeUheralivet, pro- 
poundeth, whereby to exhort, or dehort. 

An Orator in Exhorting always propoundeth Felicity, 
or some part of Felicity to be attained by the actions 
he exhorteth unto : and in Dehorlation the contrary. 

By Felicity, ia meant commonly, Prosperity with 
rertue, or a continual content of tlte life with surety. 
And the parts of it are such things as we call good, in 
body, mind, or fortune ; such as these that follow. 

1. Nobility, Which to a State or Nation is, to hare 
been antient inhabitants; and to have had most an- 
tiently, and in most number, famous Generals in the 
Wars, or men famous for such things as fall under emu- 
lation. And to a private man, to have been descended 
lawfully of a Family, which hath yielded most antiently, 
and in most number, men known to the World for eertue, 
riches, or any thing in general estimation. 

a. Many and good Children. Which is also pub- 
lick and private. Puhlick, when there is much youth 
in the State endued with vertue, (namely, of the body, 
stature, beauty, strength, and dexterity: Of the raind, 
valour, and temperance). Private, when a man hath 
many such Children, both Male and Female. The ver- 
tues commonly respected in Women, are of the body. 
Beauty, and Stature; Of the mind. Temperance, and 
Houswifery, without Sordidness. 

3. Riclies. Which is. Money, Catlel, Lands, Hout- 
hold-stuffe ; with the power to dispose of them. 

4. Glory. Which is, the reputation of Vertue, or of 
the possession of such things as all, or most men, or wite 
men desire. 

5. Honour. Which ia, the glory of benefiting, or beit^ 
able to benefit othf^rs. To beiiefif others, is to rontriftute 
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somewhat^ not easiljf had, to another mans safety y or 
riches. The parts of Honour are. Sacrifices^ Monu- 
ments , Rewards f Dedication of Places ^ Precedence, Se- 
pulchres, Statues, publick Pensions, Adorations, Pre- 
sentSm 

6. Health. Which is the being free from Diseases, 
with strength to use the body. 

7* Beauty. Which is to different Ages different. 
To Youth, strength of body^ and sweetness of aspect. 
To FuU Men, strength of body fit for the Wars, and 
Countenance sweet, with a mixture of Terror. To Old 
Men, strength enough for necessary labours, with a 
Countenance not displeasing. 

8. Strength. Which is the ability to move any t/Ung 
at pleasure of t/ie Mover. To move, is to pull, to put 
off, to lift, to thrust down, to press togetlier. 

9. Stature. Which is then just, when a man in 
height, breadth, and thickness of body doth so exceed 
the most, as nevertheless it be no hindrance to the quick- 
ness of his motion. 

10. Good old Age. Which is, that which comes 
late, and with the least trouble. 

11. Many and good Friends. Which is^ to have 
many that wHl do for his sake that which they think will 
be for his good. 

IS. Prosperity. Which is^ to have all, or the most, 
or the greatest of those goods which we attribute to 
Fortune. 

13. Vertue. Which is then to be defined^ when we 
speak of Praise. 

These are the grounds from whence we exhort, 

Dehortation is from the contraries of these. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Colours or common Opinions concerning Gootl 

and Evil. 

In DeUberativeSy the Principles^ or Elements from 
whence we draw our Proofs, are common Opiniom 
concerning Good and Evil. And these Principles are 
either AbsohUe^ or Comparative. And those that are 
Absolute, are either Disputdble, or Indisputable. 
The Indisputable Principles are such as these : 

Good, is that which we love for it self. 

And that, for which we love somewhat else. 

And that which all things desire. 

And that to every man which his reason dictates. 

And that^ which when we have, we are well, or sa- 
tisfied. 

And that which satisfies. 

And the Cause or Effect of any of these. 

And that which preserves any of these. 

And that which keeps off, or destroys the contrary 
of any of these. 

Also to take the Good, and reject the Evil, is Good. 

And to take the greater Good, rather than the less ; 
and the lesser Evil, rather than the greater. 

Further, all Vertues are Good. 

And Pleasure. 

And all things Beautiful. 

And Justice, Valour, Temperance, Magnanimity, 
Magnificence ; and other like Habits. 

And Health, Beauty, Strength, etc. 

And Riches. 

And Friends. 

And Honour, and Glory. 

And Ability to say or do ; also Towardliness^ Will, 
and the like. 
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And whatsoever Art, or Science. 

And Life. 

And whatsoever is Just. 

The DUputable Principles are such as follow : 

That is Crood, whose contrary is EvU» 

And whose contrary is Good for our Enemies. 

And whose contrary our Enemies are glad of. 

And of which there cannot be too much. 

And upon which much labour and cost hath been 
bestowed. 

And that which many desire. 

And that which is praised. 

And that which even our Enemies and evil men 
praise. 

And what good we prefer. 

And what we do advise. 

And that which is possible, is Good (to undertake). 

And that which is easie. 

And that which depends on our own Will. 

And that which is proper for us to do. 

And what no man else can do. 

And whatsoever is Extraordinary. 

And what is suitable. 

And that which wants a little of being at an end. 

And what we hope to master. 

And what we are fit for. 

And what evil men do not. 

And what we love to do. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the Colours, or common Opinions concerning Good 

and Evil, comparatively. 

The Colours of Good eompnuratively depend partly 
upon the following Definitions of Comparatives, 
1. More, is so much, and aomewhai besides. 

u ^ 



• 
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2. Less, is thai, which and samewhai else is so mmeh. 

3. Greater and more in number are laid cmly Com^- 
paratively to Less, and Fewer in number. 

4. Great and Little, Many and Few, are taken Com- 
paratively to the Most of the same kind. So that Great 
and Many, is that which exceeds; Little and Few, is 
that which is exceeded by the Most of the same kind. 

Partly from the precedent Definitions of Good ab- 
solutely. 

Common Opinions' concerning Good 
Comparatively, then, are these. 

Greater Good is Many^ than fewer^ or one of those 
many. 

And Greater is the kind, in which the greatest is 
greater than the greatest of another kind. And greater 
is that Good than another good, whose kind is greater 
than another's kind. 

And Greater is that from which another Good fol- 
lows; than the GoocI which follows. 

And of two which exceed a thirds Greater is that 
which exceeds it most. 

And that which causes the greater Good. 

And that which proceeds from a greater Good. 

And Greater is that which is chosen for it self, than 
that which is chosen from somewhat else. 

And the end Greater than that which is not the 
end. 

And that which less needs other things, than that 
which more. 

And that which is independent, than that which is 
dependent of another. 

And the Beginning, than not the Beginning. 

[Seeing the Beginning is a greater Good, or JEM, 
than that which is not the Beginning; and the 
End, than that which is not the End; One may 
argue from this Colour both ways : as Leodamas 
against Chabrias, would have the Actor more to 
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blame than the Advisor ; and against CaUistraiuSf 
the Advisor more than the Actor.] 

And the Cause^ than not the Cause. 

And that which hath a greater Beginning or Cause. 

And the Beginning, or Cause of a greater Good or 
Evil. 

And that which is Scarce, greater than that which is 
Plentiful ; because harder to get. 

And that which is Plentiful, than that which is 
Scarce; because oftener in Use. 

And that which is easie, than that which is hard. 

And that whose Contrary is greater. 

And that whose Want is greater. 

And Vertue than not Vertue, a greater Good. Vice, 
than not Vice, a greater EM. 

And greater Good, or Evil is that, the effects whereof 
are more Honourable or more Shameful. 

And the effects o( greater Vertues, or Vices. 

And the Excess whereof is more tolerable, a greater 
Good. 

And those things, which may with more honour be 
desired. 

And the desire of better things. 

And those things whereof the Knowledge is better. 

And the Knowledge of better things. 

And that which wise men prefer. 

And that which is in better men. 

And that which better men chuse. 

And that which is more, than that which is less de- 
lightful. 

And that which is more, than that which is less ho- 
nourable. 

And that which we would have for our selves and 
Friends, a greater Good; and the contrary a greater 
EvU. 

And that which is Lasting, than that which is not 
Lasting. 

And that which is Firm, than that which is not Firm. 
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And what many desire^ than what few. 

And what the Adversary^ or Judge confe$seth to be 
greater y is greater* 

And Common than not Common. 

And not Common than Common. 

And what is more Laudable. 

And that which is more Honoured, a greater Good, 

And that which is more Punished, a greaier Evil. 

And both Good and Evil divided than undivided » 
appear greater. 

And Compounded than Simple, R^pesr greater. 

And that which is done with Opportunity, Age, 
Place, Time, Means disadvantagious, greater than 
otherwise. 

And that which is natural, than that which is at-, 
tained unto. 

And the same part of that which is great, than of 
that which is less. 

And that which is nearest to the end designed. 

And that which is Good or Evil to ones self, than 
that which is simply so. 

And possible, than not possible. 

And that which comes toward the end of our Life. 

And that which we do really, than that which we do 
for show. 

And that which we would be, rather than what we 
would seem to be. 

And that which is good for more purposes, is the 
greater Good. 

And that which serves us in great necessity. 

And that which is joyned with less trouble. 

And that which is joyned with more delight. 

And of the two, that which added to a third, makes 
the whole the greater. 

And that which having, we are more sensible of. 

And in every thing, that whichrwe most esteem. 
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CHAP. vni. 

Of the several Kinds of Governments. 

Because Hortation and DehortcUion concern the Com- 
monwealth, and are drawn from the Elements of Good 
and Evil; as we have spoken of them already in the 
Abstract^ so we must speak of them also in the Con- 
crete; that is, of what is Good or EM to each sort of 
Commonwealth in special. 

The Government of a Commonwealth , is either De- 
mocract/i or Aristocracy , or Oligarchy , or Monarchy. 

Democracy is that» wherein all men with equal right, 
are preferred to the highest Magistracy by Lot. * 

Aristocracy is that, wherein the highest Magistrate 
is chosen out of those, that had the best education, 
according to what the Laws prescribe for best. 

Oligarchy is that, where the highest Magistrate is 
chosen for wealth. 

Monarchy is that, wherein one man hath the Go- 
vernment of all ; which Government, if he limit by Law, 
is called Kingdom; if by his own will, Tyranny. 

The end of Democracy, or the Peoples Govern- 
ment, is Liberty. 

The end of Oligarchy, is the riches of those that 
govern. 

The end of Aristocracy is good Laws, and good or- 
dering of the City. 

The end of Monarchy, or Kings, is the safety of the 
People, and conservation of his own Authority. 

Good therefore, in each Sort of Government is that 
which conduceth to these their ends. 

And because belief is not gotten only hy proofs, but 
also from manners; the manners of each sort of Com- 
monwealth ought to be well understood by him that 
undertaketh to perswade, or diswade in matter of State. 
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Their fnanners may be known by their designs; and 
their designs by their ends; and their ends by what we 
see them take pleasure in. But of this more accurately 
in the Politicks, 



CHAP. IX. 
Of the Colours of HonourMe and DishonourcAle. 

In a Demonstrative Oration, the subject whereof is 
Praise, or Dispraise; the proofs are to be drawn 
from the Elements of Honourable and Dishonourable. 

In this place we anticipate the second way of getting 
belief; which is from the manners of the Speaker. 
For Praise, whether it come in as the principal busi- 
ness, or upon the by, depends still upon the same 
Principles. Which are these : 

Honourable, is that, which we love for it self, and is 
withal laudable. 

And that Good, which pleaseth us only because *tis 
Good. 

And Vertue. 

Vertue is the faculty of getting and preserving that 
which is Good ; and the faculty of doing many, and 
great things well. 

The kinds of it are these ; 

1. Justice; which is a Vertue whereby every man 
obtains what by Law is his. 

S. Fortitude; which is a Vertue by which a man 
carries hirn^eM Honourably, and according to the Laws, 
in time of danger. 

3. Temperance; which is a Vertue whereby a man 
Governs himself in matter of pleasure according to the 
Law. 

4. Liberality; which is a Vertue, by which we benefit 
others in matter of money. 
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5. Magnammity ; which is a f'erlue, by nliicli a 
man is apt to do great lienetits. 

6. Maffiiificence ; which is a Vertue, by which a 
man is apt to be at great cost. 

7. Prudence; which is an Intellectual Vertue, by 
which a. man is able to deliberate well concerning any 
Good leading to Felicity. 

And HoHQurable, are the Causes, and effects of things 
Honourable. 

And the Works of Vertue. 

And the signs of Vertue. 

And those actions, the reward whereof is Iloni 

And the reward whereof is rather Honour, than 
Money. 

And that which we do not for our own sakes. 

And what we do for our Countries good, neglecting 
our own. 

And those things are Honourable, which good of 
themselves, are not so to the Owner. 

And those things which happen to the dead, rather 
than to the living. 

And what we do for other men, especially for Bene- 
factors. 

And bestowing of Benefits. 

And the contrary of those things we are ashamed of. 

And those tilings which men strive for earnestly, but 
without fear of Adversary. 

And of the more Honourable and better men, the 
Vertues are more Honourable. 

And more Honourable are the vertues that tend to 
Other mens benefit, than those which tend to ones own. 

And Honourable are those things which are Just. 

And Revenge is Honourable. 

And Victory. 

And Honour. 

And Monuments. 

And those things which happen not to the living. 

And things that excel. < 
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And what none can do bu( we. 

And possessions we reap no piofit by. 

And those things which are had in honour particu- 
larly in several places. 

A^d the signs of praise. 

And to have nothing of the servile^ merceaaryj of 
mechanick. 

And that which seems Honourable; Namely such as 
follow. 

Vices confining upon Vertue. 

And the extreams of Vertues. 

And what the Auditors think Honourable. 

And that which is in estimation. 

And that which is done according to custom. 

Besides^ in a Demonstrative OraUon^ the Orator 
must shew, that he whom he praiseth^ did what he 
praiseth unconstrainedly, and willingly. 

And he does so, who does the same often. 

Praise^ is speech, declaring the magnitude of a Ver* 
tue. Action, or Work. 

But to praise the Work from the Vertue of the 
Worker, is a circular proof. 

To Magnify and to Praise, differ in themselves, as 
Felicity and Vertue. For Praise declares a mans Ver- 
tue; and Magnifying declares his Felicity, 

Praise is a kind of inverted Precept. For to aay, 
Do it because 'tis good, is a Precept. But to say. He 
is good because he did it, is Praise. 

An Orator in Praising must also use the fornas of 
Amplication; such as these : 

He was the first that did it. 

The only man that did it. 

The special man that did it. 

He did it with disadvantage of time. 

He did it with little help. 

He was the cause, that the Law ordained Rewards 
and Honours for such Actions. 

Further, he that will praise a Man, must compare 
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bim with others; and his actidiis with :ibe actions of 
others ; especiaUy with sueh as are renowned. 

And AmpUJieation is more proper to a Denumgbro' 
the Oration, than to any other. For here the Actions 
are confessed; and the Orators part is only this, to 
contribute unto them Magnitude and Luster. 



CHAP. X. 

Of Accusation and Defence, tvith the Definition of 

InjuTf/. 

In a Judicial Oration, which consists in Accusation 
and Defence, the thing to be proved is, that /f;^y has 
been done : and the heads from whence the proofs are 
to be drawn, are these three : 

1. The causes that move to Injury, 

2. The Persons apt to do Irgury. 

3. The Persons obnoxious, or apt to suffer Injury. 
An Injury is a voluntary offending of another man 

contrary to the Law. 

Voluntary is that which a man does with knowledge, 
and without compulsion. 

The causes of Voluntary Actions are Intemperance, 
and a Vicious disposition concerning things Desirable. 
As the Covetous man does against the Law, out of an 
intemperate desire of Money. 

All Actions proceed either from the doers disposi- 
tion, or not. 

Those that proceed not from the Doers disposition 
are such as he does by Chance, by Compulsion, or by 
Natural necessity. 

Those that proceed from the Doers disposition, are 
such as he does by Custom, or upon Premeditation, or 
in Anger, or out of Intemperance. 

By Chance are said to be done those things whereof 
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neither the Cause/nor the Scope is evident; and which 
are done neither orderly, nor always, nor most com- 
monly after the same manner. 

By Nature are said to be done those things, the 
Causes whereof Are in the Doer; and are done or- 
derly, and always, or for the most part after the same 
manner. 

By Compulsion are done those things, which are 
against the Appetite, and Ordination of the Doer. 

By Custom those Actions are said to be done, the 
Cause whereof is this, that the Doer has done them 
often. 

Upon Premeditatioti are said to be done those things 
which are done for profit, as the End, or the way to 
the End. 

In Anger are said fo be done those things which are 
done with a purpose to Revenge. 

Out of Intemperance are said to be done those thinga 
which are delightful. 

In sum, every Voluntary Action tends either to Profit 
or Pleasure. 

The Colours of Profitable are already set down. 

The Colours of that which is Pleasing follow next. 



CHAP. XL 

Of the Colours y or Common Opinions concerning 

Pleasure. 

PLEASURE is a sudden and sensible motion of the 
Soul, towards that which is Natural. 

Grief is the Contrary. 

Pleasant therefore is that, which is the cause of such 
motion. 

And to return to ones own Nature. 

And Customes. 

And those things that are not violent. 
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Ufq)leasani are Iboae thing9t which profseed from 
Necessity, as Cares» Study^ Contentions. The con- 
trary whereof, Ease, Remission from Labour and Care : 
also, Play, Rest, Sleep, ajre PfeostaU. 

Pleasant also is that, to which we have an appetite. 

Also the appetites themselves, if they be sensual; as 
Thirst, Hunger, and Lust. 

Also those things to which we have an appetite upon 
perswasion and Reason. 

And those things we remember, whether they 
pleased, or displeased, than when they were present. 

And the things we hope for. 

And Anger. 

And to be in Love. 

And Revenge. 

And Victory. Therefore. 

Also contentious Games; as Tables, Chess, Dice, 
Tennis, etc. 

And Hunting. 

And Suits in Law. 

And Honour and Reputation amongst men in Ho- 
nour and Reputation. 

And to Love. 

And to be Beloved and Respected. 

And to be Admired. 

And to be Flattered. 

And a Flatterer: (for he seems both to love and 
admire.) 

And the same thing often. 

And Change, or Variety. 

And what we return to afresh. 

And to learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do Good. 

And to receive Good. 

And to help up again one that's fallen. 

And to finish that which is unperfect. 

And Imitation. 
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And therefore the Art of Pftintitig. 

And the Art of Canrmg Imageir. 

And the Art of Poeti-y. 

And Pictures and Statues. 

And other Mend Dangers, so they be near. 

And to have escaped hardly. 

And things of a kind please one another. 

And every one himself. 

And one's own pleases him. 

And to bear Sway. 

And to be thought Wise. 

And to dwell upon that which he is good at. 

And ridiculous Actions, Sayings and Persons. 



CHAP. XII. 

presumptions of Injury drawn from the Persons that d 
it : or Common Opinions coftceming the Aptitude 

of Persons to do Injury. 

Of the Causes which move to Injury^ namely, Profi 
and Pleasure, has been already spoken, Chap. 6, 7, 1] 
It follows next to speak of the Persons^ that are ap 
to do Injury. 

The Doers qflt^ury are, 
Such as think they can do it. 

And such as think to be undiscovered when the 
have done it. 

And such as think, though they be discovered, the 
shall not be called in question for it. 

And such as think, though they be called in quei 
tion for it, that their Mulct will be less than their Gaii: 
which either themselves or their Friends receive b 
■ the Injury. 

Able to do Injury are, 
) Such as are Eloquent. 
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And soeb as are practised in BiMNiess. 

And Quch as have skill in Process. 

And such as have many Friends. 

And Rich Men. 

And such as have Rich Friends ; or Rich Servants ; 
or Rich Partners. 

Undisetpvered when they iMve done it, are. 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes whereof 
they are accused: as Feeble Men, Slaughter: Poor, 
and not Beautiful Men, Adultery. 

And such as one would think could not chuse but 
be discovered. 

And such as do Injuries, whereof there hath been 
no Example. 

And such as have none, or many enemies. 

And such as can easily conceal what they do. 

And such as have some body to transfer the fault 
upon. 

They that do Injury openly, are, 

Such whose friends have been Injured. 

And such as have the Judges for friends. 

And such as can escape their Tryal at Law. 

And such as can put off their Tryal. 

And such as can corrupt the Judges. 

And such as can avoid the payment of their Fine. 

And such as can defer the payment. 

And such as cannot pay at all. 

And such as by the Injury get manifestly, much, and 
presently; when the Fine is uncertain, little, and to 
come. 

And such as get by the Injury, money; by the 
penalty, shame only. 

And such on the Contrary, as get honour by the In- 
jury, and suffer the mulct of money, only, or banish- 
ment, or the like. 

And such as have often escaped, or been undisco- 
vered. 

And such as have often attempted in vain. 
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And such as consider present pleasures more than 
pain to come ; and so intemperate men are apt to do 
Injury. 

And such as consider pleasure to come, more than 
present pain; and so temperate men are apt to do 
Injury. 

And such as may seem to have done it by Fortune, 
Nature, Necessity, or Custom; and by Error, rather 
than by Injustice. 

And such as have means to get pardon. 

And such as want Necessaries, as poor men : or Un* 
necessaries, as rich men. 

And such as are of very good, or very bad Reputa- 
tion. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Presumptions of Injury drawn from the Persons that 
suffer f and from the Matter of the Injury. 

Of those that do Ifffury, and why they do it, it hath 
been already spoken. 

Now of the persons that suffer, and of the Matter 
wherein they suffer, the common Opinions are these : 
Persons obnoxious to Injury are, 

Such as have the things that we want, either as ne- 
cessary, or as delightful. 

And such as are far from us. 

And such as are at hand. 

And such as are unwary, and credulous. 

And such as are lazy. 

An such as are modest. 

And such as have swallowed many Injuries. 

And such as have Injured often before. 

And such as never before. 

And such as are in our danger. 
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And such as are ill beloved generally. 

And such as are envyed. 

And our Friends. 

And our Enemies. 

And such as, wanting friends, have no great ability 
either in speech or action. 

And such as shall be losers by going to Law : as 
Strangers, and Workmen. 

And sudi as have done the Injuries they suffer. 

And such as have committed a crime, or would have 
done, or are about to do. 

And such as, by doing them an Injury ^ we shall gra- 
tifie our friends or superiours. 

And such, whose friendship we have newly left, and 
accuse. 

And such as another would do the Injury to, if we 
should not. 

And such as by Injuring^ we get greater means of 
doing good. 

The Matters wherein men are obnoxious to Injury 
are. 

Those things wherein all, or most men use to deal 
unjustly. 

And those things which are easily hid, and put off" 
into other hands, or altered. 

And those things which a man is ashamed to have 
suffered. 

And those things wherein prosecution of Itgury^ 
may be thought a love of contention. 
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I 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of those Things which are necessary to be knoum/ar 
the Definition of Just and Unjust. 

When the fact is evident, the next Inquiry is, whe- 
ther it be Justy or Unjust. 

For the Definition otJust and Unjust, we must know 
what Law is: that is, what the Law of Nature, what 
the Law of Nations; what the Law Civil, what written 
Law, and what unwritten Law is : and what Persons, 
that is, what apublick Person, or the City is ; and what 
a private Person, or Citizen is. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men, is that which is con- 
trary to the Law of Nature. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men of those Nations 
which traffick and come together, is that which is con- 
trary to the Law common to those Nations. 

Unjust only in one Common-wealth, is that which is 
contrary to the Law Civil, or Law of that Common- 
wealth. 

He that is accused to have done any thing against 
the Publick, or a private Person, is accused to do if 
either ignorantly, or unwillingly, or in anger, or upon 
premeditation. 

And because the Defendant does many times confesi 
the fcust, but deny the unjustice; as that he took, but 
did not steal; and did, but not adultery; it is neces- 
sary to know the Definitions of Theft, Adultery, and all 
other crimes. 

What facts are contrary to the written Laws, maj 
be known by the Laws themselves. 

Besides written Laws, whatsoever is Just, proceedi 
from Equity or Goodness. 

From Goodness proceeds that which we are praised 
or honoured for. 

From Equity proceed those actions, which thougl 
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the written Law command not, yet being interpreted 
reasonably, and supplyed, seems to require at our 
hands. 

Actions of Equity are such as these, 

Not too rigorously to punish Errors, Mischances, or 
Injuries. 

To pardon the faults that adhere to Mankind. 

And not to consider the Law so much, as the Law- 
makers mind; and not the Words so much, as the 
meaning of the Law *. 

And not to regard so much the Fact, as the inten- 
tion of the Doer ; nor part of the Fact, but the Whole ; 
nor what the Doer is, but what he has been always, or 
for the most part. 

And to remember better the Good received, than 
the 111. 

And to endure injuries patiently. 

And to submit rather to the sentence of a Judge, 
than of the Sword. 

And to the sentence of an Arbitrator, rather than of 
a Judge. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of the Colours or Common Opinions concerning 
Injuries comparatively. 

COMMON Opinions concerning Injuries compara- 
tively, are such as these : 

Greater is the Injury which proceed from greater 
Iniquity. 

And from which proceedeth greater damage. 

And of which there is no revenge. 

* For, as the Quarterly Reviewer but too justly remarks, " To violate 
the spirit by obeying the letter, is often the painful duty of the judge ; to 
make the letter conform to the spirit, is the privilege of the legislator ;" 
and (he might have added) of the arbitrator, whose standard is equity. 
Stc Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii, p. 133. 

x2 
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And for which there is no remedy. 

And by occasion of which^ he that hath receiyed the 
Injury J hath done some mischief to himself. 

He does the greater Injury^ that does it firsts or 
alone, or with few. 

And he that does it often. 

Greater Injury is that, against which Laws and 
Penalties were first made. 

And that which is more brutal^ or more approaching 
to the actions of beasts. 

And that which is done upon more premeditation. 

And by which more Laws are broken. 

And which is done in the place of Execution. 

And which is of greatest shame to him that receives 
the Injury, 

And which is committed against well deservers. 

And which is committed against the unwritten Law; 
because good men should observe the Law for Justice, 
and not for fear of punishment. 

And which is committed against the written Law; 
because he that will do Injury , neglecting the penalty 
set down in the written Law, is much more likely to 
transgress the unwritten Law, where there is no penalty 
at all. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of Proofs Inarti/icial. 

Of Artificial Proofs we have already spoken. 
Inartificial Proofs, which we invent not, but make 
use of, are of five sorts. 

1 . Laws. And those are Civil, or written Law : the 
Law or Custom of Nations : and the universal Law of 
Nature. 

2. Witness. And those are such as concern McUter; 
and such as concern Manners. Also, they be ancient^ 
or present. 
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S. Eeidenees, or Writings. 

4. Question, or Torture. 

d. Oaths, And those be either given, or tctken, or 
both, or neither. 

For Laws, we use them thus : 

When the written Law makes against us, we appeal 
to the Law of Nature, alledging, 

That to be greatest Justice, which is greatest Equity. 

That the Z/at<7 of Nature is immutable; the written 
Law mutable. 

That the written Law is but seeming justice ; the 
Law of Ncdure very Justice. And Justice is among 
those things which are, and not which seem to be. 

That the Judge ought to discern between true and 
adulterate Justice. 

That they are better men that obey unwritten, than 
written Laws. 

That the Law against us does contradict some other 
Law, And when the Law has a double interpretation, 
that is, the true one, which makes for us. 

And that the cause of the Law being abolished, the 
Law is no more of Validity. 

But when the written Law makes for us, and Equity 
for the Adversary, we must ulledge. 

That a man may use Equity, not as a Hberty to judge 
against the Law; but only as a security against being 
forsworn, when he knows not the Law, 

That men seek not Equity because 'tis good simply, 
but because good for them. 

That it is the same thing not to make, and not to 
use the Law. 

That as in other Arts, and namely in Physick, fal- 
lacies are pernitious ; so in a Common-wealth 'tis per- 
nitious to use pretexts against the Law, 

And that in Common-wealths well instituted, to seem 
wiser than the Laws, is prohibited. 

For Witnesses, we must use them thus : 
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When we have them not, we must stand for Pre^ 
sumptions^ and say, 

That in Equity sentence ought to be given accord- 
ing to the most probability. 

That Presumptions are the testimony of the things 
themselves, and cannot be bribed. 

That they cannot lye. 

When we have Witnesses^ against him that has 
them not, we must say, 

That Presumptions^ if they be false^ cannot be pu- 
nished. 

That if Presumptions were enough. Witnesses were 
superfluous. 

For Writings, when they favour us, we must say, 

That Writings are private and particular Laws; and 
he that takes away the use of Evidences, abolisheth 
the Law. 

That since Contracts and Negotiations pass by 
Writings, he that bars their use, dissolves humane So- 
ciety. 

Against them, if they favour the Adversary, we 
may say. 

That since Laws do not bind, that are fraudulently 
made to pass, much less Writings, 

And that the Judge being to dispense Justice, ought 
rather to consider what is jtist, than what is in the 
Writing. 

That Writings may be gotten by fraud or force ; but 
Justice by neither. 

That the Writing is repugnant to some Law, CivU, 
or Natural; or to Justice; or to Honesty. 

That 'tis repugnant to some other Writing before, 
or after. 

That it crosses some commodity of the Judge (which 
must not be said directly, but implyed cunningly.) 

For the Torture, if the giving of it make for us, 
we must say. 
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That 'tis the only testimony that is certain. 

But if it make for the Adversary, we may say. 
That men inforced by Torture, speak as well that 
which is false, as that which is true. 

That they who can endure, conceal the truth ; and 
they who cannot, say that which is false to be delivered 
from pain. 

For Oaths ; he that will not put his Adversary to 
his Oath, may alledge, 
That he makes no scruple to h^ forsworn. 
That by swearing, he will carry the cause; which 
not swearing, he must lose. 

That he had rather trust his cause in the hand of 
the Judge, than of the Adversary. 

He that refuseth to take the Oath, may say. 
That the matter is not worth so much. 
That if he had been an evil man, he had sworn, and 
carryed his cause. 

That to try it by swearing for a religious man against 
an irreligious, is as hard a match, as to set a weak man 
against a strong in combate. 

He that is willing to take the Oath, may pretend. 
That he had rather trust himself, than his Adver- 
sary ; and that *tis equal dealing for an irreligious man 
to give, and for a religious man to take the Oath, 

That 'tis his duty to take the Oath, since he has re- 
quired to have sworn Judges, 

He that offers the Oath may pretend. 
That he does piously commit his cause to the Gods. 
That he makes his Adversary himself Judge. 
That 'twere absurd for him not to swear, that has 
required the Judges to be sworn. 

And of these are to be compounded the Forms we 
are to use, when we would give, and not take the Oath; 
or take, and not give; or both give and take; or nei- 
ther give nor take. 

But if one have sworn contrary to a former Oath, 
he may pretend. 
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That he was forced* 

That he was deceived, and that neither of these is 
Petjurtfy since Perjury is voluntary. 

But if the Adversary do so, he may say, 

That he that stands not to what he hath swom^ sub- 
verteth humane Society. 

And (turning to the Judge) What reason have we 
to require, that you should be sworn, that judge our 
cause ; when we will not stand to that we swear our- 
selves. 

And so much for Proofs inartificial. 



A BRIEF 

OF THE 

ART OF RHETORICK. 

BOOK II. 

CHAP. I. 

The Introduction, 

Of J3e/»^ proceeding from our Invention, that part 
which consisteth in Proof, is already spoken of. 

The other two parts follow ; whereof one ariseth 
from the manners of the Speaker; the other from the 
passions of the Hearer, 

The Principles, Colours, or Common Opinions upon 
which a mans belief is grounded concerning the man- 
ners of him that speaks, are to be had partly out of 
that which hath been said before concerning Vertue, 
book i, chap. 9, partly out of those things which shall 
be said by and by, concerning the Passions. For a 
man is believed either for his Prudence, or for his Pro- 
bity, which are Vertues ; or for Good Will: of which 
among the Passions, 

The Principles concerning Belief, arising from the 
Passion of the Hearer, are to be gathered from that 
which shall now be said of the several Passions in 
order. 

In every one of which three things are to be consi- 
sidered : 

1. First, how men are affected. 

2. Secondly, towards whom, 

3. Thirdly, /or what. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Anger, 

ANGER is desire of Revenge, joyned with grief for 
that he, or some of his, is, or seems to be neglected. 

The object of Anger is always some particular, or in- 
dividual thing. 

In Anger there is also pleasure proceeding from the 
imagination of revenge to come. 

To Neglect, is to esteem little or nothing : and of 
three kinds. 

1. Contempt. 

2. Crossing. 

3. Contumely, 

Contempt^ is when a man thinks another of little 
worth in comparison to himself. 

Crossing is the hinderance of another mans will with- 
out design to profit himself. 

Contumely i is the disgracing of another for his own 
pastime. 

The common Opinions concerning Anger are there- 
fore such as follow : 

They are easily Angry that think they are neglected* 

That think they excell others ; as the Rich with the 
Poor ; the Noble with the Obscure, etc. 

And such as think they deserve well. 

And such as grieve to be hindered, opposed, or not 
assisted. And therefore sick men, poor men, lovers, 
and generally all that desire and attain not, are angry 
with those that standing by, are not moved with their 
wants. 

And such as having expected good, find evil. 
Those that men are angry with, are. 

Such as mock, deride, or jest at them. 
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And such as shew any kind of Contumely , towards 
them. 

And such as despise those things which we spend 
most labour and study upon : and the morCi by how 
much we seem the less advanced therein. 

And our friends, rather than those that are not our 
friends. 

And such as have honoured us, if they continue not. 

And such as requite not our courtesie. 

And such as follow contrary courses, if they be our 
inferiours. 

And our friends, if they have said, or done us evil, 
or not good. 

And such as give not eare to our intreaty. 

And such as are joyful, or calm in our distress. 

And such as troubling us, are not themselves trou- 
bled. 

And such as willingly hear or see our disgraces. 

And such as neglect us in the presence of our Com- 
petitors ; of those we admire ; of those we would have 
admire us ; of those we reverence ; and of those that 
reverence us. 

And such as should help us, and neglect it. 

And such as are in jest, when we are in earnest. 

And such as forget us, or our Names. 

An Orator therefore must so frame his Judge or Au- 
ditor by his Oration; as to make him apt to Anger: 
and then make his Adversary appear such as men use 
to be angry withal. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Reconciling, or Pacifying Anger. 

RECONCILIATION is the appeasing of Anger. 
Those to whom men are easily reconciled, are. 

Such as have not offended out of neglect. 

And such as have done it against their will. 

And such as wish done the contrary of what they 
have done. 

And such as have done as much to themselves. 

And such as confess and repent. 

And such as are humbled. 

And such as do seriously the same things, that they 
do seriously. 

And such as have done them more good heretofore, 
than now hurt. 

And such as sue to them for any thing. 

And such as are not insolent, nor mockers, nor 
slighters of others in their own disposition. 

And generally such as are of a contrary disposition 
to those, whom men are usually angry withal. 

And such as they fear or reverence. 

And such as reverence them. 

And such as have offended their Anger. 
Reconcileable are, 

Such as are contrarily affected to those whom we 
have said before to be easily angry. 

And such as play, laugh, make merry, prosper, live 
in plenty ; and in sum, all that have no cause of grief. 

And such as have given their anger time. 
Men lay down their Anger for these Causes. 

Because they have gotten the Victory. 

Because the Offender has suffered more than they 
meant to inflict. 

Because they have been revenged of another. 
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Because they think they suffer justly. 

And because they think the revenge will not be feltf 
or not known that the revenge was theirs, and for such 
an injury. 

And because the Offender is dead. 

Whosoever therefore would asswage the anger of bis 
Auditor, must make himself appear such, as men use to 
be reconciled unto : and beget in his Auditor such opi- 
nions, as make him reconcileable. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Love and Friends. 

To Love, is to will well to another, and that for 
others, not for our own sake. 

A Friend is he that loves, and he that is beloved, 

FHends one to another, are they that naturally love 
one another. 

A Friend therefore is he, 

That rejoyceth at anothers Good. 

And that grieves at his hurt. 

And that wishes the same with us to a third, whether 
good, or hurt. 

And that is Enemy or Friend to the same man. 
We love them. 

That have done good to us, or ours; especially if 
much, readily, or in season. 

That are our Friends Friends. 

That are our Enemies Enemies. 

That are Liberal. 

That are Valiant. 

That are Just. 

And that we would have love us. 

And good Companions. 

And such as can abide Jests. 

And such as break Jests. 
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And such as praise us, especially for somewhat that 
we doubt of in our selves. 

And such as are neat. 

And such as upbraid us not with our vices, or with 
their own benefits. 

And such as quickly forget injuries. 

And such as least observe our Errors. 

And such as are not of ill Tongue. 

And those that are ignorant of our Vices. 

And such as cross us not when we are busie, or 
angry. 

And such as are officious towards us. 

And those that are like us. 

And such as follow the same course or trade of life, 
where they impeach not one another. 

And such as labour for the same thing, when both 
may be satisfied. 

And such as are not ashamed to tell us freely their 
faults, so it be not in contempt of us, and the faults 
such, as the World, rather than their own Consciences 
condemns. 

And such as are ashamed to tell us of their very 
faults. 

And such as we would have honour us, and not 
envie, but imitate us. 

And such as we would do good to, except with 
greater hurt to our selves. 

And such as continue their Friendship to the dead. 

And such as speak their mind. 

And such as are not terrible. 

And such as we may rely on. 

The several kinds of Friendship ^ are Society^ Fanu- 
Uariiy, Consanguinity , Affinity, etc. 
The things that beget Love^ are, 

rrii I . C Gratis. 

1 he bestowing i 

o( Benefits, i^^^f 

K^Pnvaiety. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Enmity and Hatred. 

The Colours^ or Common Opinions concerning Hatred 
are to be taken from the contrary of those, which con- 
cern Love and Friendship. 

Hatred differs from Anger in this, 

That Anger regards only what is done to ones self; 
but Hatred not. 

And in this, that Anger regards particulars only; 
the other universals also. 

And in this, that Anger is curable, Hatred not. 

And in this, that Anger seeks the vexation, Hatred 
the damage of ones Adversary. 

That with Anger there is always joyned Grief; with 
Hatred not always. 

That Anger may at length be satiated, but Hatred 
never. 

Hence it appears how the Judge or Auditor may be 
made Friend or Enemy to us ; and how our Adversary 
may be made appear Friend or Enemy to the Judge ; 
and how we may answer to our Adversary, that would 
make us appear Enemies to him. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Fear. 

FEAR is a trouble, or vexation of the mind, arising 
from the apprehension of an evil at hand, which may 
hurt or destroy. 

Danger is the nearness of the evil feared. 
The things to hefeared^ are. 
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Such as have power to hurt. 

And the signs of will to do us hurt, as Anger and 
Hatred of powerful men* 

And Injustice joyned with Power. 

And Valour provoked, joyned with Power. 

And the fear of powerful men. 

The men that are to he feared, are. 

Such as know our Faults. 

And such as can do us Injury. 

And such as think they are injured by us. 

And such as have done us Injury. 

And our Competitors in such things as cannot satisfie 
both. 

And such as are feared by more powerful men than 
we are. 

And such as have destroyed greater men than we 
are. 

And such as use to invade their inferiours. 

And men not passionate, but dissemblers, and crafty, 
are more to be feared than those that are hasty and 
free. 

The things especially to he feared, are, 

Such, wherein if we err, the error cannot be re- 
paired; at least, not according to ours, but our Adver- 
saries pleasure. 

And such as admit either none, or not easie help. 

And such as being done, or about to be done to 
others, make us pity them. 
They thaty!?ar not, are, 

Such as expect not evil ; or not now ; or not this ; 
or not from these. 

And therefore men fear little in prosperity. 

And men fear little that think they have suffered 
already. 

An Orator therefore that would put Fear into the 
Auditor, must let him see that he is obnoxious ; and 
that greater than he do suffer, and have suffered from 
those, and at those times they least thought. 
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CHAP. vn. 

Of Assurance. 

Assurance is hope^ arising from an imagination that 
the help is near, or the evil afar off. 

The things therefore that beget Assurance are. 

The remoteness of those things that are to be feared, 
and the nearness of their contraries. 

And the facility of great, or many helps or remedies. 

And neither to have done ; nor received Injury. 

And to have no Competitors, or not great ones, or if 
great ones, at least friends ; such as we have obliged, 
or are obliged to. 

And that the danger is extended to more, or greater 
than us. 

Assured, or Confident, are, 

They that have oft escaped danger. 

And they to whom most things have succeeded well. 

And they that see their Equals, or inferiours not 
afraid. 

And they that have wherewith to make themselves 
feared, as wealth, strength, etc. 

And such as have done others no wrong. 

And such as think themselves in good terms with 
God Almighty. 

And such as think they will speed well that are gone 
before. 



Y 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Shame. 

Shame is a perturbation of the Mind arising from the 
apprehension of Evil, past, present, or to come, to the 
prejudice of a mans own, or his friends reputation. 

The things therefore which men are ashamed of are 
those Actions which proceed from Vice, as, 

To throw away ones Arms ; to run away ; signs of 
Cowardliness. 

To deny that which is committed to ones trust, a 
sign of Injustice. 

To have lyen with whom, where, and when we ought 
not, signs of Intemperance. 

To make gain of small and base things ; not to help 
with money whom and how much we ought ; to receive 
help from meaner men ; to ask money at use from such 
as one thinks will borrow of him ; to borrow of him 
that expects payment of somewhat before lent; and to 
redemand what one has lent, of him that one thinks 
will borrow more; and so to praise, as one may be 
thought to ask ; signs of Wretchedness. 

To praise one to his face ; to praise his vertues too 
much, and colour his vices; signs of Flattery. 

To be unable to indure such labours as men indure 
that are elder, tenderer, greater in quality, and of less 
strength than he ; signs of Effeminacy. 

To be beholden oflen to another; and to upbraid 
those that are beholding to him; signs of Pusillanimity. 

To speak and promise much of ones self more than 
is due ; signs of Arrogance. 

To want those things which ones Equals, all, or 
most of them have attained to, is also a thing to be 
ashamed of. 

And to suffer things ignominious, as to serve about 
anothers person ; or to be imployed in his base Actions. 
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In Actions of Intemperance, whether wOIingly, or 
unwillingly committed; there is shame in Actions of 
Force, only when they are done unwillingly. 

The men before whom we are ashamed^ are such as 
we respect ; namely. 

Those that admire us. 

And those whom we desire should admire us. 

And those whom we admire. 

Those that contend with us for Honour. 

Those whose opinion we contemn not. 
And therefore men are most ashamed in the pre- 
sence. 

Of old and weU bred men. 

Of those we are always to live with. 

Of those that are not guilty of the same fault. 

Of those that do not easily pardon. 

And of those that are apt to reveal our faults ; such 
as are men injured, Backbiters, Scoffers, Comick Poets. 

And of those before whom we have had always good 
success. 

And of those who never asked any thing of us be- 
fore. 

And of such as desire our Friendship. 

And of our familiars, that know none of our crimes. 

And of such as will reveal our faults to any of those 
that are named before. 

But in the presence of such whose judgment most 
men despise, men are not ashamed. 

Therefore we are ashamed also in the presence. 

Of those whom we reverence. 

And of those who are concerned in our own, or An- 
cestors, or Kinsfolks actions or misfortunes, if they be 
shameful. 

And of their Rivals. 

And of those that are to live with them that know 
their disgrace. 

The Common Opinions concerning Impudence are 
taken from the contrary of these. 

y 2 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of Grace f or Fawur. 

OR ACE is that Vertue, by which a man is said to do 
a good turn, or to do service to a man in need ; not for 
his own but for his cause to whom he does it 

Grreat Grace is when the need is great; or when 
they are hard, or difficult things that are conferred, or 
when the time is seasonable, or when he that conferrs 
the favour is the only, or the first man that did it. 

Needf is a desire joyned with grief for the absence 
of the thing desired. 

Grace therefore it is not, if it be not done to one 
that needs. 

Whosoever therefore would prove that he has done 
a Grace, or Favour^ must shew that he needeth it to 
whom it was done. 
Grace it is not, 

Which is done by Chance. 

Nor which is done by Necessity. 

Nor which has been Requited. 

Nor that which is done to ones Enemy. 

Nor that which is a Trifle. 

Nor that which is Nought, if the GKver know the 
fault. 

And in this manner a man may go over the Pne- 
dicamentSj and examine a benefit, whether it be a 
Grace for being 7%t9, or for being so Much, or for 
being Such, or for being Now, etc. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of Piiy^ or CompauUm. 

PITY IS a perturbation of the mind, arising from the 
apprehension of hurt or trouble to another that doth 
not deserve it, and which he thinks may happen to 
himself, or his. 

And because it appertains to Pt/y, to think that he, 
or his may fall into the misery he pities in others, it 
follows that they be most campcusianaief 

Who have passed through Misery. 

And old Men. 

And weak men. 

And timorous Men. 

And learned Men. 

And such as have Parents, Wife, and Children. 

And such as think there be honest Men. 
And that they are less compasstanaiet 

Who are in great despair. 

Who are in great prosperity. 

And they that are angry ; for they consider not 

And they that are very confident ; for they also con- 
sider not. 

And they that are in the Act of contumely ; for nei- 
ther do these consider. 

And they that are astonished with fear. 

And they that think no Man honest. 
The things to be pitied are. 

Such as grieve, and withal hurt. 

Such as destroy. 

And Calamities of fortune, if they be great ; as none 
or few friends, deformity, weakness, lameness, etc. 

And evil that arrives where good is expected. 

And after extream evil, a little good. 

And through a Mans life to have no good offer it 
self; or being offered, not to have been able to enjoy it 
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Men to he pitied are. 

Such as are known to us, unless they be so near to 
U89 as their hurt be our own. 

And such as be of our own years. 

Such as are Uke us in manners. 

Such as are of the same, or like stock. 

And our equals in dignity. 

Those that have lately suffered, or are shordy to 
suffer injury : and those that have the marics of injury 
past. 

And those that have the words or acticms of them in 
the present misery. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of Indignation^ 

Opposite in a manner to Piiy in good Men, is Indigo' 
nation^ which is grief for the prosperity of a BCan un- 
worthy. 

With Indignation there is always joyned a joy for 
the prosperity of a Bfan worthy, as Pity is always widi 
contentment in the adversity of them that deserve it. 
In wicked Men the opposite of Pity is. 

Envy; as also the companions thereof deSgki m tie 
harm of others, which the Greeks in one word have 
called hsiKoufvcoKUiu But of these in the next Chapter. 

Men conceive Indignation against others, not for 
their vertues, as Justice, etc. 

For these make Men worthy ; and in Indignatiou we 
think Men unworthy. 

But for those goods which men indued with vertue, 
and noble Men, and handsome Men are worthy of. 

And for newly gotten power and riches, rather than 
for andent, and especially if by these he has gotten 
other goods, as by Riches, Command. The reason 
why we conceive greater Indignation against new than 
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antient Riches, \b, that the former seem to possess that 
which is none of theirs. But the antient seem to have 
but their own. For with common people, to have been 
so long) is to be so by Right. 

And for the bestowing of goods incongruously : as 
when the arms of the most valiant AckiUes were be- 
stowed on the most eloquent Ulysses. 

And for the comparison of the inferiour is the same 
tUngy as when one valiant is compared with a more 
valiant; or whether absolutely superiour, as when a 
good Scholer is compared with a good Man. 
Apt to Indignation are. 

They that think themselves worthy of the greatest 
goods, and do possess them. 

And they that are good. 

And they that are ambitious. 

And such as think themselves deserve better what 
another possesseth, than he that hath it. 
Least apt to Indignaiian are. 

Such as are of a poor, servile, and not ambitious Na- 
ture. 

Who they are that Rejoyce, or Grieve not, at the 
adversity of him that suffers worthily, and in what oc- 
casions may be gathered from the contrary of what has 
been already said. 

Whosoever therefore would turn away the Compas- 
sion of the Judge, he must make him apt to Indigna- 
tion; and shew that his Adversary is unworthy of the 
Good, and worthy of the Evil which happens to him. 
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CHAP. XII. 

CfEnvy. 

ENVY IB grief, for die prosperity 6f such at ourselTeSy 
arising Dot from any hnrt that we, hot from the giM>4 
that they receive. 

Such as our selves, I call those that are equal to as 
in blood, in age, in abilities, in glory, or in means. 
They are apt to Erwy^ 

That are within a little of the highest. 

And those that are extraordinarily honoured for some 
quality that is singular in them, especially Wisdom or 
good Fortune. 

And such as would be thought wise. 

And such as catch at glory in every action. 

And Men of poor spirits: for every thing appears 
great to them. 

The things which Men Emnf in others are. 

Such as bring Glory. 

And goods of Fortune. 

And such things as we desire for our selves. 

And things in the possession whereof we exceed 
others, or they us a little. 
Obnoxious to Envy are. 

Men of our own time, of oar own Conntrey, of oar 
own agCj and competitors of our Glory. 
And therefore. 

Those whom we strive with for honour. 

And those that covet the same things that we do. 

And those that get quickly, what we hardly obtain, 
or not at all. 

And those that attain unto, or do the things that 
turn to our reproach, not being done by us. 

And those that possess what we have possessed 
heretofore. So old and decayed Men eiwy the yoang 
and lusty. 
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And those that have bestowad Htde^ aora rafaject to 
be efwyed by such as have bestowed mud) upon Ae 
same thing. 

From the contraries of these may be derived the 
Principles concerning Joy for other Mens hurt. 

He therefore that would not have his JBnemy prevail, 
when he craves Pt^y, or other favour; must dispose the 
Judge to Envy; and make his Adversary appear such, 
as above described, to be subject to the £ftry of others. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of Emulation. 

EMULATION is grief arising from that our Equals 
possess such goods as are had in honour, and whereof 
we are capable, but have them not ; not because they 
have them, but because not we als6. 

No Man therefore Emulates another in things where- 
of himself is not capable. 
Apt to Emulate are. 

Such as esteem themselves worthy of more than they 
have. 

And Young and Magnanimous Men. 

And such as already possess the goods for which 
Men are honoured : for they measure their worth by 
their having. 

And those that are esteemed worthy by others. 

And those whose Ancestors, Kindred, Familiars, Na- 
tion, City, have been eminent for some good, do Emu* 
late others for that good. 

Objects of Emulation are, for things ; Vertues. 

And things whereby we may profit others. 

And things whereby we may please others. 
For Persons, 

They that possess such things. 
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And such at many desire tobe fioenda or acquainted 
m&, or like unto. 

And they whose praises flie abroad. 

The contrary of Emulation is Contempt. 

And they that Emulate such as have the goods afiore- 
mentioned, Contemn such as have them not: and thence 
it is, that Men who live happily enough, unless they 
have the goods which Men honour, are neverthelesa 
Contemned. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Manners of Youth. 

Of Passions we have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of Manners. 

Manners are distinguished by Passions, Habits, Ages, 

and Fortunes. 
What kind of Manners proceed from Passions, and 

from Vertues and Vices (which are Habits,) hath been 

already shewed. 

There remains to be spoken of the Manners, tbat 
are peculiar to several Ages and Fortunes. 

The Ages are Youth, Middle-Age, Old-Age. 

And first of Youth. 
Young Men are. 

Violent in their desires. 

Prompt to execute their desires. 

Incontinent. 

Inconstant, easily forsaking what they desired before. 

Longing mightily, and soon satisfied. 

Apt to anger, and in their anger violent : and ready 
to execute their anger with their hands. 

Lovers of Honour and of Victory more than Money, 
as having not been yet in Want. 

Well natured, as having not been acquainted with 
much malice. 
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Full of hope, both because they have not yet been 
often frustrated, and because they have by natural heat 
that disposition that other Ages have by Wine ; Ywdh 
being a kind of natural drunkenness. Besides, hope is 
of the time to come, whereof Youth hath much, but of 
the time past little. 

Credulous, because not yet often deceived. 

Easily deceived, because full of hope. 

Valiant, because apt to Anger and ftiU of hope; 
whereof this begets confidence, the other keeps off 
Fear. 

Bashftil, because they estimate the Honour of Action 
by the precepts of the Law. 

Magnanimous, because not yet dejected by the mis- 
fortunes of human life. 

And lovers of Honour more than Profit, because 
they live more by Custom than by Reason; and by 
Reason we acquire Profit, but Vertue by Custom. 

Lovers of their Friends and Companions. 

Apt to err in the excess, rather than the defect, con- 
trary to that precept of Chilan, Ne quid tdmU; for they 
overdo every thing: they Love too much, and Hate 
too much, because thinking themselves wise, they are 
obstinate in the opinion they have once delivered. 

Doers of Injury rather for contumely than for Dam- 
mage. 

MercifuU, because measuring others by their own 
innocence, they think them better than they be, and 
therefore less to merit what they suffer; which is a 
cause of Pity. 

And lovers of Mirth, and by consequence such as 
love to jest at others. 

Jesting is witty Contumely. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Manners of Old Men. 

The Manners of Old Men are in a manner the con- 
traries of those of Foti/A. 

They determine nothing: they do every thing less 
vehemently than is fit: they never say they know; but 
to every thing they say, perhaps, and peradventure ; 
which comes to pass from that having Kved long, they 
have often mistaken and been deceived. 

They are peevish because they interpret every thing 
to the worst. 

And suspicious through Incredulity, and incredulous 
by reason of their Experience. 

They love and hate, as if they meant to continue in 
neither. 

Are of poor spirits, as having been humbled by the 
chances of life. 

And covetous, as knowing how easie 'tis to lose, and 
hard to get. 

And timorous, as having been cooled by years. 

And greedy of Ufe : for good things seem greater by 
the want of them. 

And lovers of themselves out of Pusillanimity. 

And seek Profit more than Honour, because they 
love themselves ; and Profit is among the goods that 
are not simply good, but good for ones self. 

And without bashfulness, because they despise seem- 
ing. 

And hope little ; knowing by Experience that many 
times good Counsel has been followed with ill event, 
and because also they be timorous. 

And Uve by Memory rather than Hope ; for Memory 
i^ of the time past, whereof Old Men have good store. 
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And are full of Talk, because they deUght in their 
Memory. 

And Vehement in their anger : but not btout enouf^ 
to execute it. 

They have weak, or no desires; and thence seem 
Temperate. 

They are slaves to Gain. 

And live more by reason than Custom; because 
reason leads to Profit, as Custom to that which is Ho- 
nourable. 

And do Injury to indammage, and not in Contumely. 

And are merciful! by Compassion, or imagination of 
the same evils in themselves which is a kind of In- 
firmity, and not Humanity, as in Young Men, proceed- 
ing from a good opinion of those that suffer EvU. 

And full of complaint, as thinking themselves not far 
firom Evil, because of their Infirmity. 

Seeing then that every Man loves such Men, and 
their discourses, which are most agreeable to their own 
Manners; 'tis not hard to collect, how the Orator, and 
his Oration may be made acceptable to the Hearer, 
whether Young or Old. 



CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Manners of Middle-aged Men. 

The Manners of Middk^aged Men, are between those 
of Youth, and Old Men, and therefore. 

They neither dare, nor fear too much : but both as 
is fit. 

They neither believe all ; nor reject all ; but judge. 

They seek not only what is Honourable, nor only 
what is Profitable ; but both. 

They are neither Covetous, nor Prodigal ; but in the 
mean. 

They are neither easily Angry ; nor yet Stupid : but 
between both. 
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They are Valiant, and withal Temperate. 

And in general, whatsoever is divided in Yauih, and 
Old Men, is compounded in MkUUe-age. 

And whereof the Excess, or Defect is in Youih or 
Old Men; the Mediocrity is in those of the Middle^ 
age. 

Middle-age for the Body, I call the time from thirty 
to five and thirty years: for the Mind, the nine and 
fortieth, or thereabouts. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Maimers of the NobOiiy. 

Of Manners that proceed from the several Ages we 
have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of those that rise from several 
Forhmes. 

The Manners of the NobUUy are. 

To be Ambitious. 

To undervalue their Ancestors E^quals. For the 
goods of Fortune seem the more precious for their 
Antiquity. 

NobUUy is the vertue of a Stock. 

And Genercsiiy, is not to degenerate from the vertue 
of his stock. 

For as in Plants ; so in the Races of Moi, there is a 
certain progress ; and they grow better and better to 
a certain point: and change, rur. Subtil wits into mad- 
ness ; and staid wits into stupidity and blockishness. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Mourners of the Rich. 

RICH Men are Contumelious and Proud. This they 
have from their Riches. For seeing every thing may 
be had for Money, having Money, they think they 
have all that is good. 

And Effeminate ; because they have wherewithal to 
subminister to their Lust. 

And Boasters of their Wealth : and speak in high 
terms foolishly. For Men willingly talk of what they 
love and admire ; and think others affect the same that 
they do : and the truth is, all sorts of Men submit to 
the Rich. 

And think themselves worthy to command, having 
that by which Men attain command. 

And in general, they have the Manners of Fortunate 
Fools. 

They do Injury, with intentions not to hurt, but to 
disgrace ; and partly also through Incontinence. 

There is a difference between New and Aniieni 
Riches : for they that are newly come to Wealth have 
the same faults in a greater degree : for New Riches 
are a kind of rudeness and apprentiship of Riches. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Manners of Men in Power ^ and of such as 

prosper. 

The Manners of Men in Power, are the same, or 
better than those of the Rich. 

They have a greater sense of Honour than the Rich ; 
and their Manners are more Manly. 
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They are more Industrious than the Rich : for Pomer 
is sustained by Industry. 

They are Grave, but without Austereness : for braig 
in place conspicuous, they carry themselves the more 
modestly ; and have a kind of gentle and comely Gra- 
vity, which the Greeks call a'€fA»6rrif. 

When they do Injuries, they do great ones. 

The Manners of Men that prosper, are compounded 
of the Manners of the Nobility, the Bieh and those 
that are in Power, for to some of these all Prosperity 
appertains. 

Prosperity in Children, and goods of the Body, 
make Men desire to exceed others in the goods of 
Fortune. 

Men that Prosper have this ill, to be more proud, 
and inconsiderate than others. 

And this good ; that they worship God, trusting in 
him, for that they find themselves to receive more good 
than proceeds from their Industry. 

The Manners of Poor Men, Obscure Men, Men with- 
out Power, and Men in Adversity, may be collected 
from the Contrary of what has been said. 



CHAP. XX. 

Common Places or Principles concerning what May be 
Done, what Has been Done, and what Shall be Dane ; 
or of Fact Possible, Past, and Future. Also of Great 
and Little. 

We have hitherto set down such Principles aa are 
peculiar to several kinds of Orations. 

Now we are to speak of such Places as are Common 
to them all ; as these, Possible, Done, or Past, Future^ 
Great, Small. 

Possible is that, 

The Contrary whereof is Possible. 
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And the like whereof is Possible. 

And then which some harder thing is Possible. 

And the beginning whereof is Possible. 

And the end whereof is Possible. 

And the usual consequent whereof is Possible. 

And whatsoever we desire. 

And the beginning whereof is in the power of those 
whom we can either compell or perswade. 

And part whereof is Possible. 

And part of the whole that is Possible. 

And the General if a Particular. 

And a Particular if the General. 

And of Relatives^ if one, the other. 

And that which without Art and Industry is Possible, 
is much more so with Art and Industry. 

And that which is Possible to worse^ weaker^ and 
unskilfuller Men, is much more so to better, stronger, 
and more skilful. 

The Principles concerning Impossible are the Con- 
traries of these. 

That Has been done, 

Then which a harder thing has been done. 

And the consequent whereof has been done. 

And that which being Possible, he had a will to, and 
nothing hindered. 

And that which was Possible, to him in his Anger. 

And that which he longed to do. 

And that which was before upon the point of doing. 

And whose antecedent has been done ; or that, for 
which it uses to be done. 

And if that, for whose cause we do this, then this. 

The Principles concerning Not done are the Con- 
traries of these. 

That Shatt be done. 

Which some Man can, and means to do. 

And which some Man can, and desires to do. 

And which is in the 'way, and upon the point to be 
done. 
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And the antecedents whereof are past 
And the Motive whereof is past. 
Of Great and Smallf Mare and Less^ see chap, rii, 
book 1. 



/. 



CHAP. XXI. 
C^f Example t Similitude, and Fables. 

Of the Principles both general and special from 
whence Proofs are to be drawn, has been already 
spoken. 

Now follow the Proofs themselves which are Ex- 
amples or Enthymemes. 

An Example is either an Example properly so called 
(as some Action past :) or a Similitude (which is called 
a Parable:) or a Fable (which contains some Action 
feigned.) 

An Example properly so called, is this ; Darius 
came not into Greece, till he hadjirst subdued JEgypt* 
Xerxes also conquered i^gypt Jlrst; then ctfterwards 
crossed the Hellespont. We ought therefore to hinder 
the King of Persiayrowi conquering iEgypt. 

A Similitude, or Parable, is such as followeth : They 
who choose their Magistrates by Lot, are like them that 
choose for t/ieir C/uimpions those on whom the Lot shall 
fall, rather than those who have the greatest strength; 
aud for their Pilot, not him that hath still; but him 
whose name is drawn out of the Ume, 

A Fable is in this manner. The Horse desiring to 
drive out the Stag from his common pasture, took a Man 
to assist him, and having received into his mouth a 
Bridle, and a Rider upon his Back, obtained his intent, 
but became subject to the Man. So you of Himera, 
having {in hope to be revenged of your Enemies) given 
unto Phalaris Soveraign Authority, that is to say, taken 
a Bridle into your Mouths ; if you shaU also give him 
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a Guard to his Person, thai is, lei him get up upon your 
Backs, you become his slaves presenify past recovery. 

To find out Examples, that is. Actions done that 
may serve our purpose, is therefore hard, because not 
in our power. 

But to find Fables and Similitudes, is easier ; because 
by conversing in Philosophy, a Man may feign some- 
what in nature like to the case in hand. 

Examples, Similitudes, and Fables, where Enthy- 
memes are wanting, may serve us in the beginning of 
an Oration for Inductions ; otherwise are to be alledged 
after Enthymemes for Testimonies. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Of a Sentence. 

A SENTENCE is an universal Proposition concern- 
ing those things which are to be desired or avoided^ in 
the Actions or Passions of the common life. As, 

A wise Man will not suffer his Children to be over- 
learned. 

And is to an Enthymeme in Rhetorick, as any Pro- 
position is to a SyUogisme in Logick. 

And therefore a Sentence, if the reason be rendered, 
becomes a Conclusion, and both together make an £»- 
thymeme. 

As for Example. 

To be over-learned, besides that it begets effeminacy, 
procures envy. Therefore he thafs wise will not suffer 
his Children to be over-learned. 

Of Sentences there be four sorts. 

For they either require Proofs, or not : that is, are 
manifest, or not. 

Such as are manifest, are either so, as soon as they 
are uttered ; as, 

z2 
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HeaUh is a greai good. 

Or as soon as they are considered ; as. 

Men used to hate whom they have hurt. 

Such as are not manifest; are either C^onclusiona of 
Enthymemes; as 

He thafs wise will not suffer his Children, etc. 

Or else are Enthymematiccd; that is, have in them- 
selves the force of an Enthymeme; as 

Mortcd Men otight not to carry Immortal Anger. 

A Sentence not Manifest, ought to be eiiheT Inferred, 
or Confirmed. 

Inferred thus : 

^Tis not good to be effeminately minded, nor to be en- 
vyed by ones fellow Citizens. A wise Man therefore will 
not have his Children over4eamed. 

Confirmed thus : 

A wise Man will not have his Children over4eamed, 
seeing too much Learning both softens a Mans mind, 
and procures him envy among his fellow Citizens. 

If a reason be added to a manifest Sentence let it be 
short. 

Sentences become not every Man ; but only old Men, 
and such as be well versed in business. For to hear a 
young Man speak Sentences, is ridiculous ; and to hear 
an ignorant Man speak Sentences, is absurd. 

Sentences generally received, when they are for our 
purpose, ought not to be neglected, because they pass 
for truths. And yet they may be denyed, when any 
laudable custom, or humour may thereby be made ap- 
pear in the Denyer. 

The commodities of Sentences, are two. 

One proceeding from the Vanity of the Hearer, who 
takes for true universally affirmed, that which he has 
found for true only in some particular ; and therefore a 
Man ought to consider in every thing what opinion the 
Hearer holds. 

Another is, that Sentences do discover the manners 
and disposition of the speaker ; so that if they be es- 
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teemed good Sentences, he shall be esteemed a good 
Man; and if evil, an e?il Man. 

Thus much of .S'enifnces.what they be; of how many 
sorts ; how to be used ; whom they become ; and what 
is their profit. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the Invention of Enthytnemes. 

Seeing an Enthymeme differs from a Logical Syllo- 
gisme, in that it neither concludes out of every thing, 
nor out of remote Principles; the Places of it, from 
whence a Man may argue ought to be certain, and de- 
terminate. 

And because whosoever makes a Syllogisme Rheto- 
rical, or other, should know all, or the most part of 
that which is in question; as, whosoever is to advise 
the At/icnians in ihe question, whether tliey are to 
make War or no, must know what their Revenues be; 
what, and what kind of power they have: and he that 
will praise them, must know their acts at Salami^, Ma- 
rathon, etc. It will be necessary for a good speaker 
to have in readiness the choicest particulars of whatso- 
ever he foresees lie may speak of. 

He that is to speak ex tempore, nuist comprehend in 
his speech as much as he can of what is most proper in 
the matter in hand. 

Proper, 1 call those things which are least common 
to others; as, he that will praise Achilles, is not to 
declare such things as are common both to him, and 
Diomedes; as that he was a Prince, and warred against 
the Trojans; but such things as are proper only to 
Achilles; as that he killed Hector and Ct/gnus; went 
to the War young, and voluntary. 

Let this therefore be one general Place, from that 
which M proper. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Oftlie Places of Enthymemes Ostenswe. 

Forasmuch as Enthymemes either infer truly^ or seem 
only so to do; and they which do infer indeed, be 
either Ostensive; or such as bring a Man to some im- 
possibility; we will first set down the Places of Enthy- 
memes Ostensive. 

An Ostensive Enthymeme is, wherein a Man con- 
cludes the question from somewhat granted. 

That Enthymeme which brings a Man to an impas" 
sibility, is an Enthymeme wherein from that which the 
Adversary maintaineth, we conclude that which is ma- 
nifestly impossible. 

All Places have been already set down in a manner 

in the precedent Propositions of Good, Evil, Just^ {7i»- 

just, Honourable and Dishonourable: namely, they have 

been set down as applyed to Particular Subjects, or in 

Concrete. 

Here they are to be set •down in another manner ; 
namely in the Abstract or Universal, 

The first Place then let be from Contraries, which 
in the Concrete or Particulars is exemplified thus. If 
Intemperance be hurtful, Temperance is profitable : and 
if Intemperance be not hurtful; neither is Temperance 
projitabk. 

Another Place may be from Cognomination or af- 
finity of words : as in this Particular. If what is Just 
be Good; then what is justly is well: but justly to die 
is not well : there/ore not aU that is Just is Good. 

A third from Relatives; as, TMs Man has Justly 
done, therefore the other has justly suffered. But thb 
Place sometimes deceives, for a man may suffer justly, 
yet not from hJm. 

A fourth from Comparison, three ways. 
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From the Great to the Less: as. He has stricken his 
Father ; and there/ore this Man. 

From the Less to the Greater: as^ The Gods know 
not all things ; much less Man. 

From Equality : as, If Captains be not always the 
worse esteemed for losing a Victory; why should So- 
phisters? 

Another from the Time : as Philip to the Thebans : 
If I had required to pass through your Country with 
my Army^ before I had ayded you against the Pho- 
cseans, there is no doubt but you would have promised it 
me. It is absurd therefore to deny it me nowj after I 
have trusted you. 

A sixth from what the Adversary says of himself : as, 
Iphicrates asked Aristophon, whether he would take a 
Bribe to betray tlie Army : and he answering no ; What 
{says he) is it likely that Iphicrates would betray the 
Army; and Aristophon not ? 

This Place would be ridiculousi where the Defendant 
were not in much more estimation than the Accuser. 

A seventh from the Definition; as that of Socrates; 
a Spirit is either God, or the Creature of God: and 
therefore he deniss^'not^^t there is a God, that con^ 
f esses there are Spirits. 

An eighth from the distinction of an ambiguous word. 

A ninth from Division: as, IfeUl Men do what they 
do for one of three causes, whereof two are impossible; 
and the Accuser charge not the Defendant with the 
third; it follows that he has not done it. 

A tenth from Induction: as, At Athens, at Thebes, 
at Sparta, etc. And therefore every where. 

An eleventh from Authority, or precedent sentence ; 
as that of Sappho, that Death is evil, for that the Gods 
have Judged it so, in exempting themselves from mor* 
tality. 

A twelfth from the Consequence: as, 'Tis not good 
to be envied; therefore neither to be learned. ^Tis good 
to be wise, therefore also to be instructed. 
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A thirteenth from two catUrary CaM$equence$; om^ 
^Tis not good to be an Orator^ because if he speak the 
truth, he shaU displease Men: If he speak falsely^ he 
shcM displease God, 

Here is to be noted, that sometimes this argument 
may be retorted : as thus, If you speak truth, you shall 
please God; if you speak untruth you shall please Men^ 
therefore by all means be an Orator. 

A Fourteenth from the quality that Men have to 
praise one thing, and approve another: as, We ought 
not to war against the Athenians upon no precedent m- 
J<<^y; fo^ ^ ^^^ discommend injustice. Again, We 
ought to war against the Athenians ; for otherwise our 
Liberty is at their mercy, that is, is no Liberty : but 
the preservation of Liberty is a thing that all Men wiU 
approve. 

A Fifteenth from Proportion: as, seeing we na- 
turaUxe strangers for their vertues, why should we not 
banish this stranger for his vices ? 

A Sixteenth from the similitude of Consequents : aa. 
He that denies the immortality of the Gods, is no worse 
than he that has written the generation of the Gods. 
For the same Consequence follows of both, that some^ 
times there are none. 

A Seventeenth from that, that Men change their 
mind: as. If when we were in Banishment, we fought to 
recover our Country , why should we not fight now to re- 
tain it ? 

An Eighteenth from a fained end: as, that Dio- 
medes chose Ulysses to go with him, not as more valiant 
than another; but as one that would partake less of the 
Glory. 

A Nineteenth from the Cause; as if he would infer 
he did it from this, that he had Cause to do it. 

A Twentieth from that which is Incredible, but True: 
as, that Laws may need a Law to mend them ; as well 
as Fish bred in the salt Water, may need salting. 
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Oft/ie Places of Enthyittemes that lead lo Impossibilily. 

Let the first Place be from inspection of Times, Ac- 
tions, or Words, either of the Adtersary, or of the 
Speaker, or both. Of the Adversary; as. He says, he 
loves the People, and yet he was in the Conspiracy of 
the Thirty. Of the SjKoier; as, He says, I am con- 
lentioHs, and yet I never began Suit. Of both ; as, f/e 
never coiiferred any thing to the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, whereas I have ransomed divers Citizens with 
mine own Money. 

A Second from shetcing the cause of tfiat which 
seemed amiss, and serves for Men of good reputation 
that are accused ; as, The Mother th.it was accused of 
Incest for being seen embracing her Son, was absolveil 
&3 Boun as she made appear, that she embraced him 
upon his arrival from far, by way of Salutation. 

A Third, from reiidrtiig of ike cause; as, Leodamas, 
to whom it was objected, that he had, under the Thirty 
Tyrants, defaced the Inscription (which the People had 
set up in a Pillar) of his Ignominy; answered. He had 
not done it ; because it iconld have been more to his com- 
modity to let it stand; thereby to indear himself lo Ike 
Tyrants, by the Testimony of the Peoples liatred. 

A Fourtli from better Coutisel; as, He might have 
done belter for himself; therefore he did not this. But 
this Place deceives, when the better Counsel comes to 
mind after the Fact. 

A Fifth, from Incompatibility of the things to be 
done ; as. They that did deliberate whether they should 
both mourn and sacrifice at the Funeral of Leucothea, 
were told, that if they thought her a Goddess, they 
ought not to Mourn; and if they thought her a Mortal, 
they ought not lo Sacrifice. 
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A Sixth (which is proper to Judicial Orations) fix^m 
an I^erence of Errour; as^ If he did ii not, he taas not 
wise, therefore he did it \ 

Enthymemes that lead to Impossibility^ please more 
than Ostensive : for they compare, and put contraries 
together, whereby they are the better set off, and more 
conspicuous to the Auditor. 

Of all Enthymemes, they be best, which we assent to 
as soon as hear. For such consent pleaseth us; and 
makes us favourable to the Speaker. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the Places of seeming Enthymemes. 

Of seeming Enthymemes, one Place may be from the 
Form of speaking; as when a Man has repeated divers 
Sentences, he brings in his Conclusion, as if it followed 
necessarily, though it do not. 

A Second from an ambiguous word* 

A Third from that wltich is true divided, to that 
which is false joyned; as that of Orestes, It was Justice 
that I should revenge my Fathers death, and it was Jus- 
tice my Mother should die for killing my Father, there- 
fore I Justly killed my Mot/ter, Or from that which 
is true Joyned, to tfiat which is false divided; as, one 
cup of Wine, and one cup of Wine, are hurtful; there- 
fore one cup of Wine is hurtful, 

A Fourtli from Amplification of the Crime, For nei- 
ther is the Defendant likely to have committed the 

* Aristotle meDtions a tev€nth element, derivable from puns upon words. 
This however oar analyst entirely overlooks ; firom the consideration pro- 
bably that it could contribute but little to the argumentative strength of an 
oration ; or because it may be applied no less to conjirmatum than to re- 
futatian. 
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Crime he amplifies; nor does the Accuser seem, when 
he is passionatei to want ground for his Accusation. 

A Fifth from signs; as, when a Man concludes the 
doing of the Fact from the manner of his life. 

A Sixth from thcU which comes by chance, as if from 
this, that the Tyranny of Hipparchus came to be over- 
thrown from the love of Aristogeiton to Harmodius, a 
Man should conclude, that in a free Common-wealth 
loving of Boys were profitable. 

A Seventh from the Consequence, as Banishment is 
to be desired, because a banished Man has choice of 
places to dwell in. 

An Eighth from making that the cause which is not; 
as, In Demosthenes his Government, the War began; 
tJterefore Demosthenes governed well. With the Pe- 
loponnesian War began the Plague, therefore Pericles 
that perswaded that War, did ill. 

A Ninth from the Omission of some circumstance, as, 
Helen did what was lawful, when she ran away with 
Paris, because she had her Fathers consent to choose 
her own Husband; which was true only during the 
time that she had not chosen. 

A Tenth, from t/tat which is probable in some case, 
to that which is probable simply; as, * Tis probable, he 
foresaw, that if he did it, he should be suspected; there- 
fore 'tis probable he did it not. 

From this Place one may infer both ways that he 
did it not. For if he be not likely to do it, it may be 
thought he did it not, again, if he were likely to do it, 
it may be thought he did it not, for this, that he knew 
fie should be suspected. 

Upon this Place was grounded the Art, which was 
so much detested in Protagoras, of making the better 
cause seem the worse ; and the worse the better. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Of the Wayes to answer the Arguments of tie 

Adversary, 

An Argument is answered by an opposite Syilogisme, 
or by an Objection, 

The Places of opposite Syllogismes are the same with 
the Places of Syllogismes^ or Enthymemes : for a Ithe* 
torical Syllogisme is an Enthymeme, 

The Places of Objections are four. 

First, from the same^ as. To the Adversary that 
proves love to be good by an Enthymeme, may be 06- 
jectedf that no want is good, and yet Love is want; or 
particularly thus : The Love of Myrrha to her Father 
was not good. 

The Second from Contraries : as, if the Adversary 
say, A good Man does good to his friends^ an ObfeC" 
tion might be made, that then an evil Man will do also 
evil to his friends. 

The Third from Similitude: as thus, if the Adver- 
sary say, all Men that are injured, do hate those that 
have injured them, it may be objectedy that then, all 
Men that had received Benefits should love their Bene- 
factors^ that is to say, be grateful. 

The Fourth from the authority of famous men; as 
when a Man shall say, that drunken Men ought to be 
pardoned tliose Acts they do in their drunkenness, be- 
cause they know not what they do; the Objection may 
be, that Pittacus was of another mind, that appointed 
for such Acts a double punishment ; one for the Act, 
another for the Drunkenness. 

And forasmuch as all Enthymemes are drawn from 
Probability, or Example, or from a Sign FalUble, or 
from a Sign Infallible: an Enthymeme from Proba- 
bility may be confuted really, by shewing that for the 
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most part it falls out otherwise ; but apparently or so- 
pkUtically, by shewing only that it does not fall out so 
alwayes ; whereupon the Judge thinks the ProbiMUti/ 
not sufficient to ground his Sentence upon. 

[The Reason whereof is this^ That the Judge, while 
he hears the Fact proved probable, conceives it as 
true. For the Understanding has no Object but 
Truth. And therefore by and by, when he shall 
hear an Instance to the contrary; and thereby 
find that he had no necessity to think it true, pre- 
sently changes his opinion, and thinks it false, and 
consequently not so much as probable. For he 
cannot at one time think the same thing both pro- 
bable and false : and he that says a thing is pro- 
bable, the meaning is^ he thinks it true, but finds 
not arguments enough to prove it.] 
An Enthymeme from a fallible sign, is answered, by 
shewing the sign to be fallible. 

An Enthymeme from an Example, is answered, as 
an Enthymeme from Probability; really, by shewing 
more Examples to the contrary ; apparently, if he bring 
Examples enough to make it seem not necessary. 

If the Adversary have more Examples than we, we 
must make appear that they are not applycable to the 
Case. 

An Enthymeme from an infallible sign, if the Propo- 
sition be true, is unanswerable. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

Amplification and Extenuation are not Common Places* 
Enthymemes by which Arguments are answered, are 
the same with those by which the Matter in question 
is proved, or disproved. Objections are not Enthy- 
memes. 

The first, that Amplification and Extenuation are not 
Common Places, appears by this, that Amplification, 
and Extenuation do prove a fact to be great, or Uttle ; 
and are therefore Enthymemes, to be drawn from Com- 
mon Places, and therefore are not the Places them- 
selves. 

The second, that Enthymemes, by which Arguments 
are answered, are of the same kind with those by which 
the matter in question is proved, is manifest by this, 
that these infer the opposite of what was proved by the 
other. 

The third, that an Objection is no Enthymeme, is 
apparent by this, that an Objection is no more but an 
Opinion, Example, or other Instance, produced to 
make appear, that the Adversaries Argument does not 
conclude. 

Thus much of Examples, Sentences, Enthymemes, 
and generally of all things that belong to Argumenta- 
tion; from what Places they may be drawn, or an- 
swered. 

There remains Elocution, and Disposition to be 
spoken of in the next Book. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Original of Elocution and Pronuntiation. 

Three things being necessary to an Oration^ namely, 
Proofs Elocution and Disposition ; we have done with 
the first, and shall speak of the other two in that which 
follows. 

As for Action, or Pronuntiation, so much as is neces- 
sary for an Orator, may be fetcbt out of the Book of 
the Art of Poetry, in which we have treated of the 
Action of the Stage. 

For Tragedians were the first that invented such 
Action, and that but of late ; and it consisteth in go- 
verning well the magnitude, tone, and measure of the 
Voice; a thing less subject to Art, than is eithtv Proof, 
or Elocution, 

And yet there have been Rules delivered concern- 
ing it, as far forth as serve for Poetry. 

But Oratorical Action has not been hitherto reduced 
to Art. 

And Orators in the beginning, when they saw that 
the Poets in barren and feigned Arguments^ neverthe- 
less attained great Reputation ; supposing it had pro- 
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ceeded from the choice, or connexion of wordfl^ fell 
into a Stile, by imitation of them^ approaching to 
Verse, and made choice of words. 

But when the Poets changed their Stile, and laid by 
all words that were not in common use, the Orators 
did the same, and lighted at last upon words, and a 
Government of the Voice and Measures proper to 
themselves. 

Seeing therefore PronuniicUion, or Action are in 
some degree necessary also for an Orator^ the Precepts 
thereof are to be fetcht from the Art of Poetry. 
[In the mean time this may be one general rule. If 
the Words, Tone, Greatness of the Voice, Gesture 
of the Body and Countenance, seem to proceed 
all from one Passion, then 'tis well pronounced. 
Otherwise not. 
For when there appear more passions than one at 
once, the mind of the Speaker appears unnatural 
and distracted. Otherwise, as the mind of the 
Speaker, so the mind of the Hearer always.] 



CHAP. II. 

Of the Choice of Words and Epithets. 

The Vertues of a Word are two ; the first, that it be 
perspicuous; the second, that it be decent; that is, 
neither above, nor below the thing signified*; or, nei- 
ther too humble, nor too fine. 

Perspicuous are all Words that be Proper. 

Fine Words are those, that are borrowed, or Ttams^ 
lated from other significations ; of which in the Art of 
Poetry. 

The reason why borrowed Words please, it Ais. 
Men are affected with Words, as they are with Men, 
admiring in both that which is Forraign and New. 
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To make a Poem graceful, many things lielp; but 
few an Oration. 

For to a Poet it sufficeth with what Words be can 
set out his Poem : but an Orator must not only do that : 
but also seem not to do it : for else he will be thought to 
8pcak unnaturally, and not as he thinks; and thereby 
be the less believed; whereas belief is the scope of his 
Oration. 

The Wor<h that an Orator ought to use are of three 

sorts. Proper; such as are Receivetl; and Metaphort. 

Words taken from Forraign Languages, Words 

compounded, and Words new coyned, are seldom to 

be used. 

Stfnoniinaea belong to Poeia, and Equivocal Words 
to Sophitters. 

An Orator, if he use Proper Words, and Received, 
and good Metaphors, shall both make his Oration 
beautiful, and not seem to intend it ; and shall speak 
perspicuously. For in a Metaphor alone there is Per- 
apicuitff, Novily, and Suieetness. 

Concerning Metaphors the Rules are these. 

1. He that will make the best of a thing, let him 
draw his Metaphor from somewhat that is better. As 
for Example, let him call a Crime, an Error. On the 
other side, when he would make the worst of it, let 
him draw his Metaphor from somewhat worse, as, call- 
ing Error, Crime. 

S. A Metaphor ought not to be so far fetcht, as that 
the Similitude may not easily appear. 

3. A Metaphor ought to be drawn from the noblest 
things, as the Poets do that choose rather to say. 
Rosy-fingered ! than Redjingered Aurora. 
In like manner the Rule of Epil/tets is, 

That he that will adorn, should use those of the 
better sort; and he that will disgrace should use those 
of the worse: as Simonides bekig to Write an Ode in 
honour of the Victory gotten in a Course by certain 
Mules, being not well paid, called tliem by their name 
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f llfr ifawi g] thai signifies their fxapmpaty to Asses: but 
hsTing reodred a greater reward, sdles Aem ike Soms 
qfsw^t/ooied Gmners. 



CHAP. m. 

Of tie Tkimgi ikai make am Oraikm Flat. 

The things that make an OraiiomJIai or uuipide^ are 
four. 

1. Wards Compommded; [and jet a Blan may Com- 
pound a word, when the Composition is necessary, for 
want of a umple word ; and easie, and seUom used.] 

2. Forraigm Words. As for Elxample, such as are 
newly derhred firom the Ladne; which thoqgh they 
were prop» among them whose tongue it is, are For- 
raign in anoth^ Language: and yet diese may be 
used, so it be moderatdy. 

S. Lomg, impcfiimmif and efiem EpkkeU. 

4. Metaphors^ imdeeemi, and obsemre. Obeeare they 
are, when they are for feldit. J b mkt eai when they 
are rjdfcwtow, as in Coatedks; or ioo graee^ as in TVo- 



CHAP. IV. 
Ofm SimOimde. 

A SIMIUTUDE diffofs fitm a IHeit^hor odIj by 
such ParHdes of Cusyai iiun as dieae. As; Ewem as; 
So; EremsOf tie. 

A SaaSimde dierefore is a MH^kor dUmied; and 
a Meiapkor is a Skmiliimde GMrfrwetaf into <me W<»d. 

A SimiSimde does well in an OrstioB, so it be not too 
frequent; fiw^ Pbeiie aL 

An Example (^a5isnliladif, is ditt of Pmofef; that 
said m his Oration, ikai ike Bsolians were Kke to so 
ly Oaks m a Woody ikai dU moikimg bai keai ome 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Purity of Language. 

Four things are necessary to make Language Pure. 

1. The right rendfing of those Particles which some 
antecedent Particle does require ; as to a Not only, a 
Not also ; and then they are rendered right, when they 
are not suspended too long. 

2. The tise of proper Words, rather than Circumto- 
cutioits, unlcsa there be motive to make one do it of 
purpose. 

3. That there be nothing of double construction, un- 
less there be cause to do it of purpose. As the Pro- 
phets (of the Heathen) who speak in general terms, to 
the end they may the better maintain the truth of their 
Propliesies; which is easier maintained in generals, 
than in particulars. For 'tis easier to divine, whether 
a number be evett or odd, than how many; and that a 
thing uyill be, than what it will be. 

■i. Concordance of Gender, Number, and Person ; 
as not to say Him for Her; Man for Men; Hath for 
Have. 

In Summ; a Man's Language ought to be easie for 
another to read, pronounce, and point. 

Besides, to divers Antecedents, let divers Relatives, 
or one common to them all, be correspondent : as. He 
saw the Colour; He heard the Souitd; or He perceived 
both Colour and Sound; but by no means, He iieard or 
saw both. 

Lastly, that which is to he interposed by Paren- 
tJiesis, let it be done quickly : as, / purposed, having 
spoken to him {lo this, and this purpose) afterward to be 
gone. For lo put it ofl' thus ; / resolved, after J had 
spoken to him, to be gone; but the subject of my tpeech 
was to this and this purpose, is vitious. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the AmpHJtude and Tenuity of Language. 

A MAN shall add Amplitude, or Dignity to his Lan- 
guage, but by such means as these. 

1. By changing the Name with the Dejimtion, as oc- 
casion shall serve. As when the Name shall be inde- 
cent« by using the Definition i or Contrary. 

S. By Metaphors. 

3. By using the phural number for the singular. 

4. By privative Epithets. 



CHAP. vn. 

Of the Convenience or Decency of Elocution. 

ELOCUTIONS are made Decent, 

1. By Braking feelingly ; that is« with such Pasaion 
as is fit for the matter he is in; as Angerly in matter of 
Injury. 

2. By speaking as becomes the Person of the 
Speaker 9' as for a Gentleman to speak eruditely. 

3. By speaking proportionably to the matter; as of 
great affairs to speak in a high; and of Mi^an, in a low 
Stye. 

4. By abstaining from Compounded, and from OmI- 
landish words; unless a Man speak p(usionately, and 
have ahready moved, and, as it were, inebriated his 
Hearers. Or Ironically. 

It confers also to perswasion very much, to use these 
ordinary Forms of speaking, All men know; ^Tis com- 
fessed by all; No Man will deny, auid the like. For 
the Hearer consents, surprized with the fear to be es- 
teemed the only Ignorant Man. 
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'Tis good also, having used u word that Gignifies 
more than the matter requires, to abstain from the Pro- 
nunciation and Counlenance that to such a word be- 
longs: that the Disproportion between it and the mat- 
ter may the less appear. And when a Man has said 
too much, it will shew well to correct himself: for he 
will get belief by seeming to consider what he says. 

[But in this a Man must have a care not to be too 
precise in shewing of this Consideration. For the os- 
tentation of Carefulness is an arguinent oftentimes of 
lying ; as may be observed in such as tell particularities 
not easily observed, when they would be thought to 
speak more precise truth than is required.] 



CHAP. VIII'. 
Of two Sorts of Stiles. 

There be two sorts of Stiles. 

The one contimtetl or to be comprehemUd at once; 
the other diclded, or distinguished by Periods. 

The first sort was in use with anticnt Writers: but 
is now out of date. 

An Example of this Sltle is in the History of Hero- 
flotus; wherein there is no Period till the end of the 
whole History. 

In the other kind of SliU, thai is distinguished by 
Periods; a Period is such a part as is perfect in tt self, 
and has such length, as may easily be comprehended 
by the understanding. 

This later kind is pleasant; the former unpleas 
because this appears finite, the other infinite: in this 
the Hearer has always somewhat set out, and ter- 
minated to him; in the other he fore-sees no end, and 
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has nothing finished to him : this may eamly be com- 
mitted to memory, because of the roeaaure and ca de nce 
(which is the cause that Verses be easily remembered f) 
the other not. 

Every Sentence ought to end with the period, and 
nothing to be interposed. 

Period is either eimple, or divided into Parts. 

Simple is that which is Indieitible{ as, / wonder you 
fear not their ende, whose actions you imitate. 

A Period divided, is that which not only has perfec- 
tion and length convenient, for respiration, but also 
Parts. As, / wonder you are not afrcAd of their ends, 
seeing you imitate their actions : where in these words, 
/ wonder you are not cfraid of their ends, is one Colon, 
or Part ; and in these, Seeing you imitate their actions, 
another : and both together make the Period. 

The parts, or members, and periods of speech ought 
neither to be too long, nor too short. 

Too long are they, which are produced beyond the 
expectation of the Hearer. 

Too short are they, that end before he expects it. 

Those that be too long, leave the Hearer behind, like 
him that walking, goes beyond the usual end of the 
Walk, and thereby out-goes him that walks with him. 

They that be too short, make the Hearer stumble ; 
for when he looks fiur before him, the end stops him 
before he be aware. 

A period that is divided into parts, is either divided 
only; or has also an Opposition of the Parts one to 
another. 

Divided only is such as this : This the Senate knoims; 
the Consul sees; and yet the Man Uves* 

A Period with Opposition of Parts, called also Anti- 
thesis, and the parts AnUtheta, is when contrary parts 
are put together; or also joyned by a third. 

Contrary parts are put together, as here. The ome 
has obtained Glory, the (dher Riches ; both by my 
benefit. 
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Aniitheta are therefore acceptable ; because not only 
the parts appear the better for the opposition ; but also 
for that tliey carry with them a certain appearance of 
that kind of EiUhymeme, which leads to Impossibility. 

Paris, or Members of a Period, are said to be equal, 
when tbey have altogether, or almost equal Number of 
Syllables. 

Paris, or Members of a Period, are said to be Uke, 
when they begin, or end alike: and the more SimiU- 
tudes, and the greater equality there is of Syllables, the 
more graceful is the Period. 



Of those Things that grace on Oration, and tuake it 
delightful. 



Forasmuch as there b nothing more delightful to a 
Man, than to find that he apprehends and learns easily; 
it necessarily follows, that those Words are most grate- 
ful to the Ear, that make a Man seem to see before 
bis Eyes the things signified. 

And therefore Forraign Words are unpleasant, be- 
cause Obscure; and Plain Words, because too Mani- 
fest, making us learn nothing new: but Metaphors 
please; for they beget in us by the Genus, or aomc 
common thing to that with another, a kind o{ Science: 
as when an Old Man is called Stubble; a Klan sud> 
dainly learns that he grows up, flourisheth, and withers 
like Grass, being put in mind of it by the qualities 
common to Stubble, and to Old Men. 

That which a Metaphor does, a Similitude does the 
same ; but with less grace, because with more pro- 
lixitij. 

Such Enthi/memes are the most graceful, which nei- 
ther are presently very Manifest, nor yet very hard to 
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be tindentood*, but are comprehended^ while tbegr are 
tttteringi or presendy after, though not underttood be- 
fore. 

The things that make a speech graceful^ are these ; 
Antiihetay Metaphors^ and Animation. 

< Of Antiiheia and Antithesis hath been spoken m the 
precedent Chapter. 

Of Metaphors the most graceful is that which id 
drawn from Proportion. 

[Aristotle (in the IS Chapter of his Poetry) defines a 
Metaphor to be the transktion of a name from one 
signification to another; whereof he makes four 
kinds, 1. From the General to the Particular. 
2. From the Particular to the GeneraL 3. From 
one Particular to another. 4. From ProportionJ^ 
A Metaphor from Proportion is such as this, A State 
without Yauthf is a Year without a Spring. 

Animation is that expresssion which makes us seem 
to see the thing before our eyes ; as he that said, The 
Athenians poured out their City into Sicily ^ meaning, 
they sent thither the greatest Army they couhl make ; 
and this is the greatest grace of an Oration. 

If therefore in the same Sentence there concur both 
Metaphor, and this Animation, and also Antithesis, it 
connot choose but be very gracefuL 

That an Oration is graced by Metaphor, Ansmatiion 
and Antithesis, hath been said : but how 'tis graced^ is 
to be said in the next Chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

In what Manner an Oration is graced by the Things 

aforesaid. 

'Tis graced by Ammalion, when the actions of living 
Creatures are attributed to things without life; as 
when the Sword is said to devour. 

* iwiw6'kaia and iyvtAfUwa. 
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Such Metaphor9 as these come into a Mans mind by 
the observation of things that have similitude and pro- 
portion one to another. And the more unlike, and un- 
proportionable the things be otherwise, the more grace 
hath the Metaphor. 

A Metaphor without Atdmation, adds grace then, 
when the Hearer finds he learns somewhat by such use 
of the word. 

Also Paradoxes are graceful, so Men inwardly do 
believe them : for they have in them somewhat like to 
those jests that are grounded upon the similitude of 
words, which have usually one sense, and in the present 
another; and somewhat like to those jests which are 
grounded upon the deceiving of a Mans expectation. 

And Paragrams; that is, allusions of words are 
graceful, if they be well placed ; and in Periods not too 
long ; and with Antithesis : for by these means the am- 
biguity is taken away. 

And the more of these ; namely. Metaphor, Amma- 
Hon, Antit/icsis, EquaUty of Members, a Period hath, 
the more graceful it is. 

SintiUtudes grace an Oration, when they contain also 
a Metapluir. 

And Proverbs are graceful, because they are Metc^ 
phors, or Translations of words from one species to an- 
other. 

And Hyber boles, because they also are Metaphors: 
but they are youthful, and bewray vehemence ; and are 
used with most grace by them that are angry ; and for 
that cause are not comely in Old Men. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Difference between the Stile to be used in 
(tnd the Stile to be used in Pleading. 

The StUe that should be Read ought to be more 
exact and accurate. 

But the StUe of a Pteader ought to be suited to 
Action and Pnmuntiation. 

Orations of them that Mead, pass away with the 



But those that are Written, Men carry about thein» 
and are considered at leasure ; and consequently must 
endure to be sifted and examined. 

WrOten Orations appear flat in PleaAfg. 

And Orations made for the Barr, when the Action 
is away, appear in ReaAg insipide. 

In Written Orations Repetition is jusdy condemned. 

But in JREmiJifi^, by the hdp of ActioD, and by 
some change in die Pleader, Repetitioii becomes Ajak- 
pBfication. 

In Written Orations Diqunctires do iD ; as, / eaa^, 
IJkmmd him, I asked kirn : for they seem snperflooos, 
and but one diing, because they are not distii^aidied 
by Action. 

But in Pkmdb^ *tin Ampfificatioa; because that 
whidi is but one thing, is made to seem many. 

Of PleaJBt^, Aat whidi is JmJkimt ought to be 
more accurate, dian that which b before tie people. 

And an Omtiom to tie people ofo^t to be more 
comssodate to Action, than a JmttimL 

And ofJmMeiml Ormtioms, tlmt o««fat to be more 
curate, which b uttered to^Iw* Jndges; and that ooght 
to be asore accommodate to Action, which b uttered to 
mmiy. As in a IVtarr, the Cuther he stands off that 
belioUs il^ the less need tiiere b that the Cohwrs be 
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fine : so in Orations f the farther the Hearer stands ofi^, 
the less need there is for his Oration to be elegant. 

Therefore Demonstrative Orations are most proper 
(or Writing, the end whereof is to Read* 



CHAP. XII. 
Of the Paris of an Oration, and their Order. 

The necessary Parts of an Oration are but two; Pro- 
positions, and Proof f which are as it were the Pro- 
bleme, and Demonstration. 

The Proposition is the explication, or opening of the 
Matter to be proved. 

And Proof ia the Demonstration of the Matter pro* 
pounded. 

To these necessar}' parts, are sometimes added two 
other, the Proeme and the Epilogue, neither of which 
are any Proqf. 

So that in some there be four parts of an Oration; 
the Proeme, the Proposition, or (as the others call it) 
the Narration, the Proofs, (which contain Confirmation, 
Confutation, Amplification, and Diminution,) and the 
Epilogue. 

CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Proeme. 

The Proeme is the beginning of an Oration, and, as it 
were, the preparing of the way before one enter into it. 

In some kinds of Orations it resembles the Prelude 
of Musicians, who first play what they Ibt, and after- 
wards the Tune they intended. 

In other kindis it resembles the Prologue of a Play, 
that contains the Argument. 

Proemes of the first sort, are most proper for De* 
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mcm^rative Orations ; in which a Man ii free to fore- 
tell, or not, what points he will insist upon ; and finr the 
most part 'tis better not : because when a Man has not 
obliged himself to a certain matter^ Digreuian will 
seem Variety : but if he have ingaged himself. Variety 
will be accounted Digression. 

In Detftotistraiives the matter of the Proeme consisteth 
in the Praise or Dispraise of some Law or Custom^ or 
in Ex/tortaiion, or Deliortation; or something that 
serves to incline the Hearer to the purpose. 

Proemes of the second kind are most proper for Jti- 
(Ucial Orations. For as the Prologue in a Dramatick^ 
and the Exordium in an Epique Poem, setteth first in 
few words the Argument of the Poem : so in a Judicial 
Oration the Orator ought to exhibit a Model of his 
Oration^ that the mind of the Hearer may not be sus- 
pended, and for want of fore-sight, err or wander. 

^Whatsoever else belongs to a Proeme^ is drawn from 
one of these four ; From the Speaker, From the Ad- 
versary, From the Hearer, or from the Matter. 

From the Speaker and Adversary are drawn into 
Proetnes such Criminations and Purgations as belong 
not to the cause. 

To the Defendant 'tis necessary in the Proeme to 
answer to the accusations of his Adversary; that those 
being cleared, he may have a more favourable entrance 
to the rest of his Oration. 

But to the PlaitUife 'tis better to cast his Crimina- 
tions all into the Epilogue, that the Judge may the 
more easily remember them. 

From the Hearer and from the Matter are drawn 
into the Proetne such things as serve to make the Hearer 
Favourable, or angry; attentive, or not attentive, as 
need shall require. 

And Hearers use to be attentive to persons that are 
reputed good; to things that are oi great Consequence, 
or that concern thetnselves, or that are strange, or that 
delight. 
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But to make the Hearer attentive, is not the part of 
the Proeme only, but of any other part of the Oration, 
and rather of any other part, than of the Proeme. For 
the Hearer ia every where more remiss than in the be- 
ginning. And therefore wheresoever there is need, the 
Orator must make appear both the probity of his own 
person, and that the matter m hand is of great Conse- 
quence; or that it concerns the Hearer; or that it is 
nexc; or that it is tieligktful. 

He that will have the Hearer attentive to him, but 
not to the Cause, must on the other side make it seem 
that the matter is a trifle, without relation to the 
Hearer, common, and tedious. 

That the Hearer may be favourable to the Speaker, 
one of two things is required ; that he love him, or that 
he pitif him. 

In Demonstrative Oratiotui, he that praises shall have 
the Hearer favourable if he think himself, or his own 
manners, or course of life, or any thing he loves, com- 
prehended in the same praise. 

On the contrary, he that dispraises, shall he heard 
favourably, if the Hearer find hia Enemies, or their 
courses, or any thing he hates, involved in the same 
dispraise. 

The Proeme of a Deliberative Oration is taken from 
the same things, from which are taken the Proemes of 
Judicial Orations. For the matter of a Deliberative 
Oration needcth not that natural Proeme, by which is 
shewn what we are to speak of; for that is already 
known: the Proeme in these, being made only for the 
Speakers, or Adversaries sake ; or to make the Matter 
appear great, or little, as one would have it, and is 
therefore to be taken from the persons of the Plaintif 
or Defendant ; or from the Hearer, or from the Matter, 
as in Orations Judicial. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Places of Crimimaiiomy aad Pmrga ik m. 

I. One is from the retmacal of sB Ophmm in the 
Hearer, imprinted in him by the AdTersary, or other- 
wise. 

S. Another from this, That the thing done is not 
hmrtfml, or nai to him, or noi so muekf or noi wyust^ or 
no/ great f or noi dishommnMe. 

3. A third from the Reeompenee^ sa^ I did Km harm, 
but withal I did him honour. 

4. A fourth from the Excuse; as. It was Errour, 
Mischance, or Constraint. 

5. A fifth from the Intention: as. One thing was 
done, another meant. 

6. A sixth from the Comprehension of the Accuser; 
as. What I have done, the Accuser has done the same ; 
or his Father, Kinsman, or Friend. 

7. From the Comprehension of those that are in Re- 
putation; as. What I did, such and such have done the 
same, who nevertheless are good Men. 

8. From Comparison with such as have heenfcisely 
accused, or wrongfully suspected, and neTerthelessybMicI 
tqmght. 

9. From Recrimination; as. The Accuser is a man 
of ill life, and therefore not to be believed. 

10. From that the Judgment belongs to another Place, 
or Time; as, / have already answered, or am to answer 
else-where to this Matter. 

II. From Crimination of the Crimination; as. It 
serves only to pervert Judgment. 

IS. A twelfth, which is common both to Crimination 
and Purgation, and is taken from some sign; as Teucer 
is not to be believed, because his Mother was Priam's 
Sister. On the other side, Teucer is to be believed, 
because his Father was Priam's Enemy. 
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13. A thirteenth, proper to Crimination only, from 
praise and dispraise mixt : as, To praise small things, 
and blame great onea ; or to praise in many words, and 
blame with effectual ones; or to praise many things 
that are good, and then add one evil, but a great one. 

14. A fourteenth, coming both to Crimination and 
Purgation, is taken from the interpretation of the fad: 
for he that purgeth himself interpreteth the fact always 
in the best sense ; and he that Criminates, always in the 
worst; as when Ulysses said, Diomedes chose him for 
his Companion, as t/ie most able of the Grecians, to aid 
him in his exploit : but his Adversary said. He chose 
him for liis cowardice, as the most unlikely to share vnth 
him in the Honour. 




CHAP. XV. 

Of tite Narration. 

The Narration is not always continued and of one 
Piece ; but sometimes, as in Demonstratives, inter- 
rupted, and dispersed through the whole Oration. 

For there being in a Narration something that falls 
not under Art; as namely, the Actions themselves, 
which the Orator inventeth not ; he must therefore 
bring in the Narration of them where he best may. 
As for Example, if being to praise a Man, you would 
make a Narration of all his Acts immediately from the 
beginning, and without interruption, you will find it 
necessary afterwards to repeat the same Acts again, 
while from some of them you praise his Valour, and 
from others his Wisdom ; whereby your Oration shall 
have less variety, and shall less please. 

'Tis not necessary always that the Narration be 
short. The true measure of it must be taken from the 
matter that is to he laid open. 

In the Narration, as oft as may be, 'tis good to insert 
somewhat commendable in ones self, and blameable in 
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ones Adversary : An, I advued him bui ke wamU take 
no CamueL 

In NarraiionSf a Man is to leave out whatsoever 
breeds compassion, indignation in the Hearer besides 
the purpose; as Ulysses and Homer, relating his 
Travels to Aldnous^ to move compassion in him, is so 
long in it, that it consists of divers Books : but when 
he comes homei tells the same to his Wife in thirty 
Verses, leaving out what might make her sad. 

The Narration ought also to be in such words as 
argue the Manners; that is, some virtuous or vicious 
habit in him of whom we speak, although it be not ex- 
prest ; As, setting his Arms a kenbold^ he answered, etc. 
by which is insinuated the pride of him that so an- 
swered. 

In an Oration a Man does better to shew his affec- 
tion than his Judgment: that is, 'Tis better to say, / 
Uke this; than to say, This is better. For by the one 
you would seem wise^ by the other good. But Favour 
follows Goodness; whereas Wisdom procures Envy* 

But if this Affection seem incredible, then either a 
reason must be rendered, as did Antigone. For when 
she had said, She loved her brother better than her 
Husband or Children; she added, ybr Husband and 
Children I may hate more; but another Brother lean- 
notf my Parents being both dead. Or else a man must 
use this form of speaking; / know this affection of mine 
seems strange to you; but nevertheless it is such. For 
'tis not easily believed, that any Man has a mind to do 
any thing that is not for his own good. 

Besides in a Narration^ not only the Actions them- 
selves; but the Passions, and signs that accompany 
them, are to be discovered. 

And in his Narration a Man should make himself 
and his Adversary be considered for such, and such, as 
soon, and as covertly as he can. 

A Narration may have need sometimes not to be in 
the beginning. 
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In Deliberative Oraikms ; that is, where soever the 
question is of things to come ; a Narration, which is 
always of things past, has no place : and yet things past 
may be recounted, that Men may deliberate better of 
the future : But that is not as Narration^ but Proof; 
for 'tis Example. 

There may also be Narration in Deliberatives in that 
part where Crimination and Praise come in : But that 
part is not Deliberative^ but Demonstrative, 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of Proof, or Confirmation, and Refutation. 

PROOFS are to be applyed to something contro- 
verted. 

The Controversie in Judicial Oration is, Whether it 
has been done; whether it has been hurtful; whether the 
matter be so great, and whether it be Just, or no. 

In a question of Fact, one of the Parties of necessity 
is faulty (for ignorance of the Fact is no excuse) and 
therefore the Fact is chiefly to be insisted on. 

In Demonstratives, the Fact for the most part is sup- 
posed : but the honour and profit of the Fact are to be 
proved. 

In Deliberatives, the question is. Whether the thing 
be like to be, or likely to be so great : or whether it be 
Just; or whether it he profitable. 

Besides the application of the Proof to the question, 
a Man ought to observe, whether his Adversary have 
lyed in any point without the Cause. For *tis a sign he 
does the same in the Cause. 

The Proofs themselves are either Examples, or En- 
thymemes. 

A Deliberative Oration, because 'tis of things to 
come, requireth rather Examples, than Enthymemes. 

But a Judicial Oration, being of things past, which 

Bb 
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have a necessity in them, and may be concluded 9yUo' 
gisticcMyy requireth rather Enihymemes. 

Enihymemes ought not to come too thick together, 
for they hinder one anothers force by confoundmg the 
Hearer. 

Nor ought a Man to endeavour to prove every thing 
by EtUhymeme, least like some Philosophers, he collect 
what is knoum, from what is less knoum. 

Nor ought a Man to use Enthymemes, when be 
would move the Hearer to some affection : For seeing 
divers Motions do mutually destroy or weaken one an- 
other, he will lose either the Enihymeme, or the affec- 
tion that he would move. 

For the same reason, a Man ought not to use Enthy- 
memes when he would express Manners, 

But whether he would move affection, or insinuate 
his Manners, he may withal use Sentences. 

A Deliberative Oration is more difficult than a Judi- 
cial, because 'tis of the future, whereas a Judicial is of 
that which impost, and that consequently may be known; 
and because it has principles, namely the Law; and it 
is easier to prove from principles, than without. 

Besides, a Deliberative Oration wants those helps of 
turning to tfie Adversary ; of speaking of himself; of 
raising passion. 

He therefore that wants matter in a Deliberative 
Oration, let him bring in some person to prcdse or dis- 
praise. 

And in Demonstratives he that has nothing to say in 
commendation or ^commendation of the principal party, 
let him praise or dispraise some body else, as his Fa- 
ther, or Kinsman, or the very vertues or vices them- 
selves. 

He that wants not Proofs, let him not only prove 
strongly, but also insinuate his Manners: but he that 
has no Proof, let him nevertheless insinuate his Afan- 
ners. For a good Man is as acceptable, as an exact 
Oration. 
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Of Proofs, those that kad to an absurdity , please 
better than those that are dtrect or ostensive; because 
from the comparison of Contraries, namely. Truth and 
Falsity, the force of the SyUogisme does the better 
appear. 

Confutation is also a part of Proof. 

And he that speaks first, puts it after his own Proofs, 
unless the Controversie contain many and different 
matters. And he that speaks last, puts it before. 

For *tis necessary to make way for his own Oration, 
by removing the Objections of him that spake before. 
For the mind abhors both the Man, and his Oration, 
that is damned before hand. 

If a Man desire his Manners should appear well, 
(least speaking of himself he become odious, or trou- 
blesome, or obnoxious to obtrectation ; or speaking of 
another, he seem contumelious, or scurrilous,) let him 
introduce another person. 

Last of all, least he cloy his Hearer with Enthy- 
memes, let him vary them sometimes with Sentences; 
but such as have the same force. As here is an En- 
thymeme. If it be then the best time to make peace 
when the best conditions of peace may be had, then the 
time is now, while our Fortune is entire. And this is a 
Sentence of equal force to it. Wise Men make peace, 
while their Fortune is entire. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Of Interrogations, Answers, and Jests. 

The times wherein 'tis fit to ask ones Adversary a 
(juestion are chiefly four. 

1. The first is, when of two Propositions that con- 
clude an Absurdity, he has already uttered one; and 
we would by Interrogation draw him to confess the 
other. 
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2* The iecond, when of two Propodtioiis that con- 
clude an Absurdity^ one is manifest of it self, and the 
other likely to be fetched oat by a question; then the 
Interrogation will be seasonable ; and the absurd Con- 
clusion is presently to be inferred, without adding that 
Proposition which is manifest. 

3. The third, when a Man would make appear that 
his Adversary does contradict himself. 

4. The fourth, when a Man would take from his 
Adversary such shifts as these, In some sort *tis so; In 
some sort *tis not so. 

Out of these Cases 'tis not fit to interrogate. For 
he whose question succeeds not, is thought vanquished. 

To equivocal questions a Man ought to answer fuUy, 
and not to be too brief. 

To Interrogations which we fore-see tend to draw 
from us an Answer, contrary to our purpose, we must, 
together with our Answer, presently give an Answer to 
the objection which is implyed in the Question. 

And where the Question exacteth an Answer that 
concludeth against us, we must together with our An- 
swer presently cUstinguish. 

Jests are dissolved by serious and grave discourse : 
and grave discourse is deluded by Jests. 

The several kinds of Jests are set down in the Art 
of Poetry. 

Whereof one kind is Ironia, and tends to please 
ones self. 

The other is Scurrility, and tends to please others. 

The latter of these has in it a kind of baseness ; the 
former may become a Man of good breeding. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
OftJte Peroration. 

The Peroration must consist of one of these four 
things. 

Inclining the Judge to favour yourself, or to dis- 
favour your Adversary. For then, when all has been 
said respecting the cause, is the best season to praise ^ 
or dispraise the Parties. 

Of Amplification or Diminution. For when it ap- 
pears what is good or evil, then is the time to shew 
how great, or how Utile that good or evil is. 

Or in moving the Judge to Anger, Love, or other 
Passion. For when it is manifest of what kind, and 
how great the good or evil is, then it will be opportune 
to excite the Judge. 

Or of Repetition, that the Judge may remember 
what has been said. 

Repetition consisteth in the matter, and the manner. 
For the Orator must shew, that he has performed what 
he promised in the beginning of his Oration, and how : 
namely, by comparing his Arguments one by one with 
his Adversaries, repeating them in the same order they 
were spoken. 
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QUESTIONS 



ON 



ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 



CHAR I. & II. 
How many parts of Rhetoric are there ? 

On which of these parts, nirrtt, >i(t$, or rm fti^ ra Aiytv, 

does Aristotle lay the greatest stress ? 

Of which of these parts do the two first books treat ? 

Has each species of oration x^Tti^tH peculiar to itself? 

Give the Greek specific term for the Smi w^tUwtit. 

Are there w^trtmtf common to all the species of oration? 

Give the specific word in Greek for the x^^nUtn mUmi. 

Does the first book treat of the Ih or rUrt ? 

In which book does he treat of the W^tm? 

With what view is the wimt i$aA and id rm m ^m r Sh pre- 
viously introdaced? 

Do you consider that these belong peculiarly to the 
species dmrnfutif and ro^vMvrw^r of orations ? 

With what view has Aristotle previously introduced 
the rkf iXizmi and r^x^ of men ? ' 

Has he treated of these in reference to all the species 
of oration ? 

How many subaltern genera of the wirrnid v«v a*)^ are 
there? 

B 
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Into how many species is the artificial genus subdi* 
vided? 

When is persuasion efiected hytSiiu r»y xiywrt ? 

Should the persuasion efiected by this species arise 
from any previous opinion entertained of the speaker ? 

When is persuasion efiected id rS? mt^mrSw ? 

When is it effected h mvrSrS xlym} 

Of the witrrtH hi'nyhaifVMu, (or the acgimeut,) bow many 
species are there ? 

Which is most persuasive^ the wm^Mtyfm or Wjv f u^im } 

Does Rhetoric furnish any instrument of persuasion^ 
id vv iwufPNu, besides these ? 

From what matter necessary^ contingent^ or impossi- 
ble, are enthymems drawn ? 

Am I to understand that the enthymem is drawn from 
the fiaM( and r^fuUf ? 

Can an orator syllogize from premises previously in- 
ferred? 

Is there any objection to this process ? 

What is the objection to premises not previously in- 
if ferred ? 

If a particular proposition is inferred from an univer- 
sal^ is it an i^ or wi^fuuf} 

Of the fi|MMf how many kinds are there? 
/ You say that one is anonymous, because it has no lo* 

gical difference to fix the species ) mention the logical 
difference, which, when added to the other #iyiM«f fixes 
the species mifti^f ? 

Are both these species equally forcible ? 

What is a wm^fHuyfiM^ 
i Which is of most service in induction, the rtKfti^fw or 

Is the TSK^Mf used in induction ? 






CHAPTER III, 

How many species of orations are there } 

From what premises does Aristotle infer the three 
species of oration ? 

Is the judge of things past a judicial orator or public 
speaker ? 

Does the Gm^ judge merely of the power of an oration 
or exercise the functions of a judicial orator? 

Which species of oration is inferred from the hixxn* 

Which is inferred from the imturrii and Gw^} 

Is it the business of the judicial orator to dissuade and 
praise ? 

What are the rtk jixn of the three species of oration ? 

Must a deliberative^ judicial^ and demonstrative orator 
be in possession of ir^^nUuf on the subjects of each of these 
species ? 

If an orator wished to prove the injustice of Alcibia- 
des's banishment in a judicial courts would the premises 
of his syllogism be Jh of the judicial species^ if drawn 
from the rt^ tia* honour and turpitude ? 

Must a syllogism in the judicial species always be com- 
posed of tth, or will it ever admit of rix$i ? 

When the orator is arguing on the possibility of a fact^ 
are his w^t^^ut the An or r^«< ? 



CHAPTER IV. 
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How many chapters are devoted to the %!2h ^vftCwMvruuw^ 
Does Aristotle make any distinction between the sub- 
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jects of deliberatioti^ and (he things from which we deli- 
berate^ viz, rmxfim and tin} 

Throughout the following treatise does not Aristotle 
premise ^vuxfik (vide chap. vi. I.) from which the Ai and 
riwM, &c are deduced ? 

In the iTSk wvftfi§vxt9Tmkf are not some the rruxfim and Jh 
of happiness and its divisions ? (chap, v.) 

Are not others the wtuxSm and in^ of the f«S mytMf and 
w9ftfi^wvH simply aflirmed concerning a subject of deli- 
beration ? (chap, vi.) 

Are the mix&$ and tth ever comparatively aflSrmed 
concerning a measure^ whether it be better and more 
useful ? (chap, vii.) 

, With what view does Aristotle treat of different forms 
of government and their ri tA« in this treatise ? 

Could the orator be possessed of w^tuUtit on a delibe- 
rative subject without a knowledge of different forms of 
government and the institutions of the same ? 

Are the things concerning which orators deliberate in 
necessary^ impossible^ or contingent matter ? 

To what kind of things b deliberation principaUy con- 
fined? 

Am I then to understand, that men deliberate on such 
things as it is possible for them to accomplish, and which 
depend not on chance for existence ? 

How many subjects of deliberation does Aristotle enu- 
merate? 

In debates on finance, war and peace, internal defence, 
exports and imports, what should the orator be accurately 
acquainted with ? 

Is the knowledge of legislation of importance to a de- 
liberative orator ? 

In what does Aristotle place the safety of a state ? 



CHAP. V. 

What is the great object of human pursuit ? 

How many definitions of happiness does Aristode 
give? 

Which definition was adopted by the Stoics ? 

Which by the Epicurean and Peripatetic schools ? 

Can you enumerate any of the i^ ^ of happiness ? 

Distinguish the Ti^ ^ into the i^ r o «Sr«, or internal 
goods^ and into ri^ kr^c myuU^ or external goods ? 

Can you confirm the enumeration of the internal goods 
by the second definition of happiness^ and that of the 
external goods in a measure^ by the third definition ? 

Define numerous and worthy progeny^ nobility^ and 
good old age. 

Does honour arise ever from the reputation of confer- 
ring benefits ? 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the virtues under 
the deliberative species of orations ? 



CHAP. VI. 

What is the object proposed to the deliberative ora* 
tor? 

Does he deliberate on the means conducive to the end, 
or the end itself? 

How many definitions of good does Aristotle enume- 
rate as wruygSUt} 

How mauy uin are there in this chapter deduced from 
the wtuxiCm} 
Are the rrM^iM of good ever definitions of good ? 
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Give definitions of good assumed by the reasons of 
choice^ appetite^ intellect, and disposition to content- 
V* ment. 

^ Can you infer from the above premises that the ac- 

^ qnisition of good, and the exemption from evil, are 

goods ? 

Prove them to be goods by some of the definitions of 
good. 

Goods r^ 0fu?i»Y$vf»im Can be proved by the above defini- 
tions, but in disputed cases, (I* mfi/pi^ihiritrifuii) what is 
* V the easiest method of proving a thing to be a good ? 

' Can you prove legislation to be a good because anarchy 

f is an evil ? 

y Can you prove happiness to be a good by the reason 

^ of choice ? 

Can you prove pleasure and social intercourse to be 
I goods by the reason of appetite ? 

( [ Can you prove the moral virtues to be goods by the 

r T reason of intellect ? 

1 1 Are the consequences to the exemption from evil and 

acquisition of good, immediate or remote ? 

Does Aristotle imply the utility of the virtues when he 
says that they are efiective of good ? 

How does he prove such specific virtues as temperance, 
fortitude, &c. to be goods ? 

Do you consider, on reviewing this chapter, that 
persuasion can be effected by other w^$rttfu§ than sim- 
ple ir(«r»rfif assumed from the end of the JHh rvfiiUvx$vn^ 
«#f ? 
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CHAP. vn. 

How many definitions of good did you enumerate io 
the preceding chapter ?♦ 

Repeat these four definitions. 

Mention the rr^x*^* premised by Aristotle in this chap- 
ter^ from which he deduces the tfh m^i rw ft$i^*rf Aymi^ 

Do I understand you to say that the definition of 
^^ excess, and the thing exceeded^" is premised as the 

. Define the iinx$(. 

Is a plurality of goods greater than one, or a fewer 
goods, by the reason of numerical excess ? 

Would this i7^«( be fallacious, if the one, or the fewer 
were not co-enumerated with the plurality ? Vide An- 
notations, vii. 3. 

If an orator were to say, that beauty, strength, and 
riches, were a greater good than virtue, would his as- 
sumption, according to Aristotle, be correct ? 

Why would it not ? 

Have the excesses of genera and species any analogy ? 

Could an orator prove. Uf r) ^Myin»9 r%v lAywr^H vvi^x*> 

»iu «M «Mff, that if justice is a greater good than bravery, 
Aristides excelled Themistocles ? 

How many fHh does Aristotle enumerate in this, chap- 
ter? 

Can an orator prove one thing to be a greater good 
than another by the reason of its being the f) xixn ? 

* The four first may be cotitidered as definitions of the Tsv mymM, 
the others descriptions of the tw 9Vf»^wtHr 
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Is happinesa, therefore, a greater good than virtue f 
Could be prove from the d^nition of the *»> myMS 
and rtft^iftm, that virtue ifl a greater good than happi- 

BetS, U «) fMi^*Mf MyM $ ta sMtrnif iImh } 

How would he prove one prindple (^) to be gnattt 
than another?* 



CHAP. VIII. 

With what view has Aristotle treated in the former 
chapters of EiUmifntU and the AyMi and nfi^t ? 

Why was it essential that he should treat of the t»tm- 
pak first } (vide chap. v. 2.) 

Is it by wftnirut OD the iyatit and «vrifi(M that the iwA«- 
nmrvit persuades his aadience? 

Can you give a reason why the iy^t and nytfifw have 
a peculiar relation to ivitu/miM as the nmt of faamaD par- 
suit ? (chap. viii. 2.) 

Why does Aristotle assign so much importance to a 
knowledge of the ri nXn rSr nXnvA > (chap. viii. 6.) 

Why does he consider a knowledge of the iH of each 
nAtrw* essential ? (chap, viii, 6.) 

Explain how the speaker will become invested wiUi 
moral character, by a perfect knowledge of the Sh with- 
out any previous opinion having been entertained of him. 
(chap. viii. 6.) 

Enumerate the nt nx« nAmtf*. 

Are the r^ fix* the w£;m<« of deliberation, or measures 
vriiich have a reference to the «• n'A« i 



• Til* reader li irfmwJ to Hobbei'* Brief of die Art of Metric, foe » 
diilinet couBMrKtion of tb* nvM tfaraustiaut lliii tmtlie. 



CHAP. IX. 

Give the definitions of the t» ma^v and f) m^f, honour 
and turpitude. 

Are these definitions premised as the rrtx^t from 
which the ifh of demonstrative oratory are deduced ? 

If the T« jMiAif be that which vou have defined^ does 
it follow that virtue and its species are honourable ? 

Give the definitions of virtue. 

If virtue is a Umfut cMfyiriM^ which of the species of 
virtue do you consider the greatest ? 

Would you consider iucMfwvtn a greater virtue than 

Can you prove this assumption by the rimf, rtk fui^^w^ 

mymhZ imi rvfc^dmf :vMirMU, ^m/([«? (vide chap. vii. 70 

Give the definitions of the species of virtue^ as these 
are ^rnxfim from which ih in demonstrative oratory are 
deduced. 

Have demonstrative and deliberative oratory any points 
in common ? (vide chap. ix. 35.) 

Have the demonstrative and judicial any points in 
common ? (chap. ix. 38.) 

What is the difference between irmnn and iyu^fun } 

On what principle must we shew a nuu^ ^o have acted 
to be worthy of praise ? (vide chap. viii. 32.) 

Is coincidence of circumstances admissible as an indi* 
cation of the w^mt^mt ? 

Which are the best indications of a man's habits ? 

To which of the species of oration are amplification 
and extenuation peculiarly adapted ? 

Is the wm^Aiyfm adapted to one species more than 
another? 
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to the l^us %^, give the species l^Mmtf #e)^ ^^ 

Eoamerate the seven causes of actions. 

Can the ixtztm and ifut be called the true causes of hu- 
man actions ? 

Have they their consequences which when added to 
the true causes give additional weight to the argument ? 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the 9?iuum and ^ 
under the judicial species ? 

Does Aristotle infer^ from the definitions of the seven 
causes of human actions^ the ends of the agents ? (chap. 
X. 12, 13, 14, et seq.) 

From which of the seven causes of actions does he 
infer the ends of those actions which men do }/ »vr$%n} 

When Aristotle says, that all such things as men do 
i$* »UnH are real or apparent goods, why does he make 
the distinction of '* real" and " apparent ?" 

Am I then to understand that all things which men 
do willingly, and consequently all things which they do 
unjustly, are really or apparently good, and really or 



apparently pleasant, and that these are the Sf ?-«^ ^ii««SM> 



CHAP. XI. 

With what view has Aristotle introduced the m^c^i^w 
in the judicial species of oration, when he had previously 
considered it as the f) nA«f of the deliberative ? (chap. 
X. 19.) 

Do I understand you to say, that he introduces it be- 
cause it is the end of human action ? 
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You ibave before stated that the mUmfmk was the 
of human pursuit, and now state that the rv^cfS^ and 
iRy»l0f are the f) WW of actions ; explain the meaniiig of 
the .words wmIwh and tIxh. 

Give the definition of «>«ni and xvm. 

How would you infer the definition of the OK and 

Are these definitions the mtxiM from which Ariatotle 
deduces the tth in this chapter ?* 



CHAP. XH. 

« 

What division does Aristotle make and premise of the 
What are the three subdivisions of the •wf Anrm u 

Why does Aristotle refer the discussion of the 
w^xfif^ to the second book of Rhetoric ? 

Explain why the second part of the division, viz. Itunui 
^vvtftif should belong more especially to the judicial spe- 
( cies, when the ^w«T«f w^mxlfhm is considered as a riwH. 

Enumerate the threefold subdivision of the «f«f Jtmvrm 

To what things dp those persons trust who rely on the 
punishment being less than the gain, if detected ? (third 
niember of the subdivision.) 



* The reader U referred to Hobhes'* Brief of the Art of Rhetoric^ for an 
enumeratioii of the r«irM throughout thii treafite. 
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Enumerate the things to which those persons tmat who 
hope to escape punishment if detected { (second member 
of the subdivision.) 



CHAP. XIII. 

Why should right and wrong be defined in reference 
to two kinds of law ? 

Why is the two-fold distinction of persons {w^h #i^) in 
reference to whom right and wrong is defined^ neces- 
sary? (3.) 

How many species of law does Aristotle enumerate? 

What is the subdivision of the fifif T^u^ ? (2.) 

What do you understand by the fifui luifU ? 

Give the definition of t« MimuT^m, 

From whence does Aristotle infer this definition? 
(chap. X. 3.) 

. What is the threefold division which Aristotle makes 
of Syxpyj^m^ or accusation ? 

Why does Aristotle decline treating of the tyKAi^(Mf» M 
wdif in this chapter? 

In what kind of cases do men, generalfy and specific 
calfy speakings manifest the w^Ui^t§ in action ? (chap. 
X. 4.) 

Is it necessary for an accuser to lay great stress on the 

Under what circumstances, or with what dispositions, 
do men act by deliberative choice ? (chap. xii. 1.) 

Do you consider that the depravity and injustice of jan 
act is manife»ted by the w^i^wif of the agent B 
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* Are they a f^Mi^ orni^Mf of deliberate c^ioice ? 

Is the w^tM^mt a nyuMf or fw^iit of depmviljr and ia* 
f justice ? 

How many distinctions of right and wroi^ (tnmlm mA 
JiytM) are there ? 

Why is this twofold distinction made ? 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide the subal- 
tern genus <lfy^«? 

Can you give a reason why the species ^^ remarkably 
virtuous and vicious^'' {vtifth wMi vm^/jUfAh &e.) ia not in- 
cluded in the written law ? 

When Solon was asked idiy he had not enacted aspe- 
cial law against parricide^ what was his answer ? 

Does not this answer give the reason why mimm of lliis 
^ species are not incluided in the written law iUwrm tm 

Mention some virtues^ which as felling under the ape- 
des umf vwt^/uxiu &e. are not noticed in written laws ? 

Is it because they are so universally acknowledged and 
required^ that they are not noticed in written laws ? 

What is the second species of n^ iiumlm and Otmm} 

What is the cause of this defect in the written law of 
states? 

Give the definition of equity. 

i 



CHAP. XIV. 

What is the standard by which the degrees in crimi- 
nality may be ascertained ? 
With what view does Aristotle infer ih, i^A if ^ JM 
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futfyfH tHuUMf} (vide chap. ix. 39^ with respect to the 
mSfiH'Ht and Book ii. 26.) 

What kind of injuries are comparatively the more se- 
verely felt ? 

You stated in reply to questions in the first book; 
(chap. X.) that KwUm generally, and Ac^^WW specifically, 
were the causes of acts of injustice characterized by the 
ir(mi^t$, how then would you ascertain the comparative 
enormity of «)t»i^ii? (vide Annotationes Schrader.) 

Are miuiifmvm of this description estimated by the hurt 
done, or the w^^mi^m^ of the agent ? (xii. 6.) 

If the hurt done be irremediable, is the act of injustice 
capable of being amplified ? 

Will the definition of iimif^mrm depend on the w^lnm of 
the agent ? (vide Annotationes xiv. 6.) 

Am I then to understand that JHucifiMrtt which are ir- 
remediable, incapable of being adequately punished, of 
being revenged, which are done frequently, and k w^$nmf, 
may be considered fuH^na ? 



CHAP. XV. 

How many distinctions of the irtmif Snx^m are there ? 

Into how many species is the distinction fifui subdi- 
vided? 

Into how many subaltern genera is the distinction 
ftm^rv^ (chap. XV. 13.) divided ? 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern 
genus wtthu$i fm^^H subdivided ? 

What Hind of persons and things constitute the lowest 
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i species to the subaltern species, {m^i mttAtrS^ jnyiiiBi) of 

the fui^rv^ wmJiMfi > (vidc chap. XV. 13, 14.) 
I What kind of things and persons constitute the lowest 

I species to the subaltern species {mt^ 2% m inftmn) of the 

- fui^r9^wmXM4si} (chap. XV. 14.) 

^ Is the lowest species to the subaltern species («^ gm 

j jSt ymft»m,) viz. poets and iUustrious men, most adapted 

to the judicial species of oration ? 

Is the lowest species to the subaltern species^ («^' ft^ 
Jh^tm wftifm) viz. soothsayers, oracles, and proverbs, 
equally serviceable in the deliberative as in the judicial 
species of oration ? 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern genus 
ftm^rp^ w^U^mru divided ? (chap. XV. 13.) 
^ What kind of things and persons constitute the lowest 

species to the subaltern species (m /m fmnx^mt «•• usMtm) 
of the ftm^rp^ w^U^tnu } (chap. XV. 15, last line.) 

What kind of persons constitute the lowest species to 
the subaltern species (m 2% knt mMmp) of the ftm^ni% 
w^Ufmrt ? (chap. XV. 15. first line.) 

Which of the two lowest species (viz. the W ytm^i^, 
and M ^f li^m ^^Mmim, or viva voce evidence,) is most 
entided to credit ? 

Aristotie has hitherto treated of the difierent kinds of 
ful^nt^, and he then proceeds to consider the manner in 
.\diich their credit is to be amplified and extenuated by 
the orator ; if the orator then has no witnesses to sap- 
port his case, by what arguments must he diminish the 
credit of testimony? (chap. xv. 17*) 
I To Adiat circumstances does testimony speak ? (18.) 

Is the impeachment of the veracity of a witness, by an 
enthymem (i( thUwm) a solid otgection to bis testimony ? 

I 
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Am I then to tinderstand^ that if the orator has no 
teatimooy to adduce he must, 

1st. Insist on the propriety of the jadge deciding, 
yftifuf tJ[ «(/rni. (vide Book L chap. xv. 5^ 12, 17* Book 
IL chap. XXV. 10.) 
2nd. That dK§n are better than witnesses, as they are 

never open to corruption. 
3rd. That Jmt* are never convicted of falsehood ? 
ijf the orator has witnesses to support his case, by what 
arguments should he corroborate their testimony, and 
extenuate the ifMr*? 

What two precepts does Aristotle give with respect to 
the extenuation and amplification of the w^viiMm and 

What is the fourfold division with respect to oaths ? 
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In treating of the judicial species of oration what does 
Aristotle propose that the orator should first consider in 
his accusation ? . 

If the question be simply whether his adversary has 
committed an injury^ the orator must prove^ — what? 
(chap. X. 2.) 

If an act of injustice has been committed^ but that act 
of injustice has not been defined by the written law^ un- 
der which species of law must he prove his case ? (chap, 
xiii. 14. XV. 4.) 

Am I then to understand, that in inquiring whether 
his adversary has committed an act of injustice, the ora- 
tor's first business is to prove that he has acted for some 
end ; secondly, that* he was a likely person to commit it; 
and thirdly, that the object injured was a person likely 
to be injured? 

Are these the three general points which he must 
prove against his adversary ? 

What is the specific point he must prove against his 
adversary ? 

\Vhy is the general question. Whether the adversary 
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has committed an act of injustice^ (cb^. x. xi. xii.) and 
the specific question^ Whether he has acted unjustly^ 
(chap, xiii.) distinguished ? (vide chap. x. 70 

To prove that his adversary has acted unjustly against 
the state, or a private individual^ what must the orator 
urge against his adversary ? (chap. xiii. 7.) 

If the act is clearly done by a voluntary agent^ on what 
principle must the orator prove bis adversary to have 

acted? (chap. xiii. 70 

If the act is clearly done by deliberative choice^ what 
is the next question an orator must prove against his ad- 
versary ? (chap. xiii. 9.) 

To prove simply that his adversary has acted unjustly^ 
how many specific questions arise for the orator's consi- 
deration ? 
Are they not three ? 
1st. Whether he has violated the written law ? (chap. 

xiii. 90 
2nd. If he has not violated the written law^ whether 
he has acted with depravity so excessive as not to 
be defined by the written law? (chap. xiii. 12.) 
3rd. Whether he has acted in violation of equity? 
(chap. xiii. 12^ 13.) 



i ; 



QUESTIONS 



ON 



ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC 



BOOK II. 



CHAP. I. 

You stated in reply to questions in the first book, that 
Aristotle had made three distinctions otwlmti, viz. 9<i rt9 
nhvf, 2uk rSf itt^uvfrm, 9ii rm \iym : which of these three dis- 
tinctions has he already treated of, and which is he now 
proceeding to discuss ? ^ 

What is the end of Rhetoric, or the object which an 
orator in speaking has always in view ? (vide Anuota- 
tiones, chap. i. 2.) 

How does the investment of oneself with moral cha^ 
racter effect persuasion in the auditor ? (vide Schrader'a 
note, 1, 3.) 

Must the qualifications by which the speaker invests 
himself with moral character, be perceived fi'om the 
speech as existing in him, (vide Book I. chap. ii. 4.) or 
known to have existed in him before ? 

From the three distinctions of Ttirtui what do you in- 
fer to be the three great accomplishments of a perfect 
orator ? 
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Do I understand you to say, proof by enthymem^ in- 
vestment of himself with moral character, and the ex- 
citement of the passions in his auditors ? 

What arc the three causes of a speaker's effecting per- 
suasion through moral character ? 

If a speaker appears to be a man capable of imparting 
benefits to the state, does he effect persuasion through 
moral character, by his virtue ? (vid? chap. ix. 4. defini- 
tion of virtue.) 

When Demosthenes in the oration for the crown makes 
use of the following words : 

'AAA* #f uuM, \xufH • »«<^ *m « ifii^* mitn tv ^'m» tl^Mv? nml 
wXiV9ff iif9(« MAfi, «>Ai juii wm^^X»yhftiTm rui w^myfutnf ^ 
m^;X^, Mmi r»XXtA«yf0/MM» •(!#( riff t^vut ttMX Kr^cmp • ^ixanrmi 

umi ri fi*v?JfU9f' • y<^ fM rmvT uimt ftw^ ifyrmmmt wifftfio kttfui^, 

t/ify nmi 9m^iMm UW9 u^ vftMf, m fuv dvit frf» wfvnm ii^«c«XMrTH 
f)r MVf^ i»H t»», *9 fSKtt rri fUfH rm kiyirrm mm} vtAintM^cciMr tyv 
TVf nt ivmmf ri\^f » tmV 9f<9MV •m lAtwf, «AA« juii Aiy«^ juii y^«fi»f 
^9f«{^j^v ri X^rl* vw%^ vfuh » «vrtii tmV f«^M(, In^tv X, iV* ^«^v 
mmXmtwtnt XC^*' ir»AAf ir^ vi AMjri nl; jtomik v»Aitmc irir/ 

to which distinction of v/mif does he recur, and through 
which of the causes f^t^H, «ic*i4> or ninm, does he endeavour 
to effect persuasion ? 
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CHAP. II. 

What are the three questions which Aristotle proposes 
for consideration in treating of the passions ? (Book II. 
chap. i. 9.) 

With what view was this threefold division neces- 
sary ? 

Is it possible to obtain rlmt calculated for the excite- 
ment of the passions without a knowledge of these 
three questions proposed by Aristotle ? (Book II. chap. 
i.9.) 

Give the definition of anger. 

Is this definition proposed as a wfi^jSn from which the 
riiTM are afterwards inferred ? 

Does not Aristotle explain this definition by two pro- 
positions, viz. 

1st. Anger is against Bome individual on account of 
contempt to oneself or friends. 

2nd. Pain is not so much the consequent of anger as 
a certain pleasure ? 

Explain the reference which these two explanatory 
propositions have to the definition of anger. 

To what cause do you attribute the sensation of pain 
in anger ? 

To what causes (which are two) do you attribute the 
sensation of pleasure in anger ? 

Can you give any other reasons why pleasure should 
be a consequent ? (Book I. chap. x. 17i 18. chap. xi. 
10, 12, 13.) 

Could you infer a reason from the definition of SUm in 
the first book ? 
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Is the « i^ a generic or specific term ? 
Under what generic term do you class the i i^yn ? 
What is the object of anger ? 
What is the cause of anger ? 
How many species of the ixs^m^im are there ? 
Does not Aristotle prove that the x^rmp^lnm^ is a spe- 
cies of ixiym^im from the definition of i)iiym^M ? 
Do you consider the hn^m^i to be a distinct species 

of iXiy^^/*? 

Explain how Aristotle from its own definition proires 
the hm^imtfAt to be a distinct species of ixsym^ 

Is slight attended with a certain pleasure ? 

You have before stated in reply to questions in the 
former book, that all actions done by nfien hUvtn are mymiA 

S fmtfifum mym$tk, i Stim S ^mfifutm Urn : Can you shew that if 

the ixtyH^U be a voluntary act^ it must be consequently 

Why should it not be my^ih S frntifUMf mytMf ? (Book I. 
chap. X. 18.) 

To what cause do you attribute the pleasure which the 
• hfi^m feels ? 

How then are men affected when they feel anger ? 

With what kind of persons do they feel angry ? 

What are the causes of this passion ? 

What is it incumbent on the orator to prove^ to excite 
anger against his adversary? 

What kind of person must he prove his adversary to 
be, to merit anger ? 

J When iEschines uses the foUowing arguments in his 

oration agdnst Chesiphon, does he endeavour to excite 
anger against Demosthenes ? and by which of the causes 
Ixiym^U, or its species, does he endeavour to excite it 
against his adversary ? 
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Awn(§9 )i Mii wtiA firm fuil^w HUtiftm iXmnf, m t^ /bvAiMit- 

rm^)^tui 0V9itfaf9i' ««i fnXoMivnir mMf uvrf ^vmmitu tutrtnuim^w, 
mrr nin wM^itn tft u finft^ w^fi%v9t$f ftu t^n •s'ti «r *tnm i»»n, hmw 
flit hftUi iKir^inrn, u^rtf mvrm rSw rr^mmySt «yn/rM| »mTmi§v>svfUfH 

rS fiifutrt w^lf rl rr^mtnyu^f wXUm yk^ vfiilf myaJtk v^* Mvrsv »^ 
Mn r«v fiifutm W99r»f$i9m* S vwl tSf rr^mrw/St i» rty rr^mmytUv, 

rv^§fuuv Mii r%iTAi«^«9r«( fy rtfTf huiXnrUtf IfUv, fr^«ri|^<{i ^f 
«y«^«WfyT«y TMrv (f9«ry rir tufivut «ir«i^«rKfvw r^ Wxu. t/ yi^^ «9 

TMU|» ^vy«^iy x^C^* ^ ^ 'Aft^ifvif ifigW rtvf (fv«9( hmymtTmr$Mh ttilfuvi 
a T«w *'£AA4y«« Jui^uV cvAifMivfiK ifAiiyK ytyinyMnK j >uii iniXiK«vr«9 
MUMbv aTtmc ytytnifiimf Aytr^m m» mymncm li ^ ^in|y M«»»i»^ liAA* 
fi |M Mii XCv#f rnpmm m^*w$inTtu Aymnutvu' •v^ Iztnif irriv «vrf 
hmrrUf vfUif wn^vrnHm^ «XA* fi ^ r^y 'EAA^yi^y fy«yri«y itfmff^imm^ 



CHAP. III. 

As tbe i ^^tSfTH is tbe contrary to tbe j i^yn, and the 
Wtm are therefore inferred ratione contrarioram, it will 
be unnecessary to propose many questions on this chap- 
ter. 

What is the defihitioB of the « i^Citfynf ? 

You stated in reply to a former questioBj that pain 
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and pleasure were consequent to the fi ^Jh and ^^f&Sm of 
the IT l^x^m, (chap, iv.) but are they both consequent Cb 
the « if^mSfC4$f and which is the onyMty of the /8«va«0ic in this 
passion ? 



CHAP. IV. 

What is the definition of the rl fiXuf } 
Can you infer from this definition that a friend is per- 
ceived from the indications of the « /uixfta-ii } 
What are the a-nfUlm of the i fiwx^n} (3.) 
How many species of the « ^aja are there ? (28.) 
What are the causes which give occasion to the 

« fi?um } 

What is the difierence between the i i^yn and tb^ 

How many differences does Aristotle enumerate ? 

How many, and what are the causes of the i ^c* 
which Aristotle enumerates ? (30.) 
! You have stated that the i i^y% is felt on account of 

I the i •A(y#gAs and its species; but if a man is habitually 

addicted to the « ixtyi/^U and its species, are our senti- 
ments those of the i t^ or i ixh'^ • 

Do anger and hatred ever differ with respect to the 
objects against whom they are felt ? (xxxi. line 3^ 4.) 

Can you class both these passions under the genus 

Does the sensation of the i xinm accompany the i%fl^ > 
(xxxi. line 10.) 
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Which of the two passions the « «^ and the i 8p^S(« 
does Aristotle consider as incurable ? 

You stated in a former chapter that the i rtfi^^U was 
the object of the ii i^, what is the object of. the i 7%i^ ? 
(xxxi. line 6.) 

What kind of person will an orator describe his ad- 
versary to be^ when he endeavours to excite feelings of 
hatred against him in his auditors ? 



CHAP. V. 

Give the definition'of the • ^o^c 

Does it follow from this definition that all the ri 
are the objects of the • fifin ^ 

What kind of evils then excite the • f ^ ? 

Is it absolutely necessary for the sensation of the 
• fifiH that the evil should be close at hand ? 

Can you mention any circumstances, or characters in 
life, which excite the • fifin in others ? (vii. et seq.) 

What is the reason that men are not afraid of such 
evils as death ? 

Am I to understand that some hope of safety is essen- 
tial in the sensation of the • ^ifin ) (xiv.) 

Is deliberation also essential in the sensation of the 

If the tt^ ummA be of such a description as to annihilate 
all hope of safety, and prevent all deliberation in the 
sufferer, what is the rl ttAn which under such circum- 
stances is felt ? 



I, 



la what chief re6{)ecCs do the seiitatioiis of the • fi/Bot 
and rl 2uHf differ ? 

Do I uDderstand yoa to say, ^^ In the feeling of hape^ 
and anxiety, and excitement of deliberation, which ac* 
company the one, but are annihilated in the other }'* 

Do they diflfer abo in any other remarkable reapect ? 
(chap. V. 12, line 4. diap. viii. 13, line 4.) 

Do I understand you to say, " In the sensation of the 
• ixuf if the rJk xmuk were to happen to others and not to 
ourselves ?" 

Is this difference discoverable in the case of Amasis ? 

Give the de6nition of the rl dt^ffuK 

What is the two-fold division which Aristotle makes 
of the men who feel the rl •dit(«%f ? (xviii.) 

What illustration does Aristotle give in support of this 
distinction ? 

To which of the three species of oration do yon con- 
sider appeals to the ; ^Ifin most peculiar ? 

Give me a reason why yon consider tSiem most pecu- 
liar to the tn^ trvfi/UpXtvriM, (confer Book !• chap. iii. 4. 
with the definition of the • f§fif,) 

In which of the tbrcQ species do yon consider ap- 
peals to the i #^, # ^iint, and • t?mt, most fikely to 
! occur? 

I ; Does Aristotle approve of such appeals to the •ImmyW ? 

(Book i. chap. i. 5.) 
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CHAR VI. 

Give the definition of the «i(r;^v»4. 

Do only acts of depraTity, or do the oy«dr« of such 

specific rices as illiberality^ flattery^ &c. ever excite the 

• •-. ^ ' ^ 

Give me a onydTM of the « tUK^mU} 



CHAR Vlf. 

Give the definition of the j %«(<«. 
Has this word two distinct significations ? "(vide Scfara*- 
der Annotationes.) 
Which of these two significations is expressive ^f the 

With what view <!oes Aristotle explain ttie i x'h^ ^ 
implying gratuitous benevolence ? 

Is it for the purpose of shewing how it may be am- 
plified ? 

What division ^ the «n «(i(€K does Aristotle make in 
this chapter ? (iii.) 

To which division do you consider such tgAvfUm as 
hunger and thh-st belong P 

Is it necessary that the party benefited must be if rji 
fmirr^ 'infiu to constitute the i 'xji^'^ ^ 

is it necessary that the party benefitiag sbosld josist 
the other if rji r«uiyr*i %cm« ? 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Give the definition of the • iW. 

What kind of persons are most sensible of the • ixut ? 

Wliat reason does Aristotle give that the •/ wmwnxSf mw 
A^xtTK do not feel the • Zmh^ 

^Vhy do not the m vm^v^M^NiV Mfum feel the • Z\m( ? 

What reason does Aristotle give that the u Img m •^, 
S li^^ do not feel the • Ixih ? (vi.) 

Can you give another reason^ drawn from the defini- 
tion of the i i^ and • lAitf ? 

Can you class the « t^ and • Ixih under the genus 

What kind of persons do men pity ? 

Give me a reason why you except the rf d(« lyyvf itra 

ssmUnti* 
■ In what respects do the «) ^vi^f and • 1x»h differ ? (xii.) 

j Can you give a reason why certain characters^ when 

j represented on the stage^ excite pity ? 



CHAP. IX. 



i What passion is directly opposed to the • iku$ ? 

Can you class the i fifun$ and • hm under the same 
genus of the rJk irMn ? 
What is the logical difference which when added to 
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the generic term, gives the specific terms i fifuffn and 
• bun} (i. line 4.) 

Does not Aristotle define the « m^mmk and • fUnt by a 
comparison of each with the • iXm^? 

Do you consider the i nft^n and • han to proceed from 
the same virtuous dispositions ? (Juri fvmifZ Sltvc.) 

If they did not proceed from the same virtuous dispo- 
sitions^ could they be classed under the same genus of 

Is the • f So'fOf opposed in a measure only^ or does it 
differ entirely firom the • SW ? 

In what respects do they agree^ and in what differ ? 

Can you infer that the opposite feelings are consequent 
to these passions ? 

What is the opposite feeling and consequent to the 

What is the opposite feeling and consequent to the 

Do you consider that the • f Mfh and • nfu^n dispossess 
us of pity ? 
What kind of person must the orator shew his adver- 

* 

sary to be, when he wishes to excite indignation against 
him in his auditor ? 

Can you infer from its definition that the i nfurn is felt 
at the virtues ? (viii.) 

You have stated that the « fifonf and the • 3Xik are di- 
rectly opposed to each other, and are under the same 
genus ; can you infer therefore, that if the i fifuo^H is not 
felt at the virtues, the • i^m is not felt at the vices of 
others? 
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CHAP. X. 

Give the definition of the • fAifH. 

What are the three distinct parts in this definition^ 
which should be distinguished^ to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the titoi ? 

When Aristotle says that such persons are likely to 
feel envy as have equals^ from which part of the defini- 
tion does he infer this rovot ? 

What kind of a person must an orator represent his 
advei^ary to be when he wishes to excite the # fiimt in 



CHAP. XI. 

Give the definition of the • (pXH* 

Does the • ^x«« differ from the • fimi.} 

In what respects do they differ ? 

Can the • {Six«« be felt at the vices of others ? 

To what genus of the ri^ tMn does the • fji^H belong P 
(i. line 5.) 

Is the • Msnmf^nicr§§ opposed only, or is it the contrary 
to the • fSiXH } 
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CHAP. XII. 

Why is it necessary that an orator should consider the 
ti S9« of his auditors in reference to their passions^ habits^ 
ages, and fortunes ? 

Does Aristotle use the expression ri «[d« as implying 
only a certain disposition peculiar to men at a certain 
time of life^ or as implying the mi ^u§, or the virtues and 
vices? 

Are the n^ S9« the effects, or are they only contfequent 
to the m ixUim and rix^i of men ? 

You have stated that the orator should consider the 
rtk ^n of his auditors in reference to their passions, ha* 
bits, &c.; under which of the three distinctions of irirruf 
would yon place this part of Rhetoric ? (vide Riccobon 
in cap. xii. hujus libri.) 

Do you consider that, when Aristotle treats of the ri 
wMn, mi Hut, and rik ih, he considers them to have a rela- 
tion to the three species of oration ? 

You stated in reply to a question in the former book, 
that the mi ixiiJmi and rifx/m of men were not the true causes 
of actions, but when added to the true causes, give addi- 
tional weight to an argument in judicial inquiry, (vide 
Book I. chap, x.) do you consider that the orator should 
adapt his oration to the rik ifd« of his auditors in reference 
to their passions, habits, &c. in the demonstrative and 
judicial' species? 

What, generally speaking, are the ri^ On consequent to 
youth and old age ? 

What are the rik nin consequent to the middle aged ? 

F 
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Why does Aristotle treat of the fi Sli of the yoong and 
old before those of the middle aged ? 

What, generally speaking, are the ti Sfti of the noble, 
the rich, and the powerful ?* 



CHAP* XVIII. 

What reason does Aristotle adduce in this chapter for 
his treating of the ri SS* ? 

Did Aristotle treat of any SS« in the first book of Rhe- 
toric? 

Why did he treat of the rk SAi umri rik inAin^ in the 
first book? 

Of the rvnH «^i ^vmtm uai mhndrtn do you consider the 
r% yty»f^ lEtnd rl k-ofum both equally applicable to the judi- 
cial and deliberative species of orations ? 



CHAP. XIX. 

The reader is referred to Hobbes's Brief Tor an expO' 
sition of the roiroi in this chapter. 



* For a diitinct enmnerfttioo of the rm nin at far at the scroDfeciitb 
chapter, the reader U referred to Hobhes*i Brief » at a diitinct eKpoaitioo 
would twcU thcte qoettiont to an nnnecettary Ico^. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Are the. irm^mhtyftm and vfitpyMi common to all the spe- 
cies of oration ? 

As Aristotle says that the itm^Auyfrn is like induction^ 
explain in what points they resemble^ and in what they 
differ, (vide Riccobon in cap. xx. hujus libri.) 

How many distinctions of the '^m^miuyftm are there ? 

Into how many species is the rl «vrw wtuf, or matter 
invented by the orator^ subdivided ? 

Explain what is meant by the species itm^miUxii ? 

When Cicero^ in his oration against Catiline^ says,-— 
^^Quod si ex tanto latrocinio iste unus toUetur; videbi- 
mur fortasse ad breve quoddam tempus cura et meta 
esse relevati; periculum autem residebit^ et erit inclusum 
penitus in venis atque visceribus reipablicae. Ut ssepe 
homines segri morbo gravi cum sestu febrique jactantur^ 
si aquam gelidam biberint^ primo relevare videntur; 
deinde multo gravius vehementiusque afflictantur; sic 
hie morbus, qui est in republica, relevatus istius poena ve- 
hementius, civibus reliquis ingravescet ;" is this a wm^n/Uxi 

or kiyf} 

When Agrippa Menenius says, ^^ Tempore, quo in ho- 
mine, non, ut nunc, omnia in unum consentiebant, sed 
singulis membris suum cuique consilium, suus sermo 
fuerat, indignatas reliquas partes, sua cura, suo labore 
ac ministerio ventri omnia quseri: ventrem, in medio 
quietum, nihil aliud, quam datis voluptatibus fmi ; con- 
spirasse inde, ne manus ad os dbum ferrent, neo os ac- 
ciperet datuiD> nee denies confioerent. Hac tra^ diim 
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ventrem fame domare velleot, ipsa nna membra to- 
tumqae corpus ad extremam tabem venisse. Inde appa^ 
raisse, ventris quoqae haad segne ministeriam esse : nee 
magis all, quam alere eum^ reddentem in omnes corporis 
partes hunc, qao vivimus vigemasque, divisum pariter 
in venas matQrnm^ confecto cibo, sangninem. Is thb a 

^m^m/Uxi or Xlyt ? 

Which of the two distinctions of the vm^tOuYt^ do yon 
consider most persuasive in deliberative oratory ? 

If the orator has not enthymems at command^ how 
does Aristotle recommend him to use the wm^diuyftm} 

But if the orator has both enthymems and examples 
at command, which does he recommend should be placed 
before the other ? 

In the passage quoted from Cicero does he follow 
Aristotle's precept or not ? 

Why is the ^m^Atyftm and its species^ when placed be- 
fore the enthymems, little adapted to a speech ? 

What advantage is gained by placing the ifm^Ouyfm 
after the enthymem ? 

In placing the 'f^^miuyfm after the enthymem will one 
be a sufficient proof, or are several requisite ? 



CHAP. XXI. 



Give the definition of the li yM^. 

Are the conclusions of enthymems ever yMiftm ? 

How many subaltern genera of the i ywfm are there P 
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Into bow many species is the snbaltern genus im hrn 
xiyp subdivided ? 

Into bow muny species is tbe other subaltern genus 
fur hrixoyop subdivided? 

Explain what kind of ym/uu those are which require 
not the annexation of the k/x«y«f. 

Explain what kind of ywfuu those are which require 
the annexation of the hrixtyn. 

You have stated that each subaltern genus is subdi- 
vided into two species ; wpuld you be correct in saying 
that the 

1st. Species of the subaltern genus {inv hrtx^yw) require 
not tbe annexation of the hn}i»YH, because they were 
understood before uttered ; and that the 
2nd, Species of che same subaltern genus require not 
the annexation of the ttrix^yHg because they are un*' 
derstood as soon as uttered ; and that the 
3rd. Species of tbe subaltern genus (^ir* bnxlymi) are 

parts of enthymems ; and that the 
4th. Species of the same subaltern genus are essentially 
enthymems, and have the irbi^YH as it were inserted 
in them ? 
What division does Aristotle make with respect to the 

use of yNV/MM ? (i.) 

On dubious and incredible subjects, which of the above 
species does Aristotle recommend to be used ? 

On subjects not altogether incredible, but obscure, 
which of the above species does he recommend to be 

used ? (vi. ml y $tipf*if€m'tKmi ftlf.) 

We now come to the third* useof yv^^M^ (nVir m^fmtru): 

* Aristotle bms treated of the tkru Jt^/irru first, In YioiatioB of hit pro* 
fxwed arran^emeiit in the beginning of the chapter. 
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18 the use of vhv^um equally suited to all ages and concfi- 
tions of persons ? 

Ought yftifuu not universally true to be indiscriminately 
used in every part of a speech ? 

' In what occasions then should ymfam of this discrip- 
tion only be used, and ought they to have the hrix^y^ } 

Are yfiifuu which are generally admitted to be true 
admissible in every part of a speech ? 

Are the yM»/MM which contravene current sayings (wm^i 
rJk itinf^trnvfumis) equally admissible in every part of a 
speech ? 

On what occasions then is it fit that they should be 
used ? (xiii.) 

How will the ii Hh be made to appear fltxr^w } 

Do I understand you to say " by being manifested in 
the diction, or by annexing the reason for the received 
opinion?" 

What advantages does the use of ymfuu contribute to 
the orator ? 

When the orator wishes to give his speech an air of 
moral character by the use ofytrnftm, what principle must 
he manifest ? 

In the following quotation from Demosthenes m^i r»S 
Xrt^Mfv is there a ytm/m ? 

tH^^Mf »*} Tifuit t9fX«ir r»if htnSff Mvfvf 2i2ifm, i^SSi fuu urnXms 
fiwMuifMni, it%^*f fU9 yi^ iKir«^ir M^mrti fori r«v fiUv SuNtTH, MP 

fut mttao'tf Mi ro7( MtA^Tf, rir mymiiit it^§fim?Ji§fUf»s iAiri^, ^e^w 

To which species does it belong, and why does it not 
require the annexation of the hiXiyH ? 
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CHAP. XXII. XXIII. XXIV. 

The reader is referred to Hobbes's Brief on the subject 
of these chapters. 



CHAP. XXV. XXVI. 

Yon stated in reply to a question in the first book^ 
that the iti<rruf iui r§v 2iUfvr$m, &c. were divided into two 
species, tf^ufm/tm and wm^mhiyfim: what subdivision does 
Aristotle make of the MufUiftM in the second book ? (Book 
II. chap. xxii. 14.) 

How many modes of the i xtmt, or solution of argu- 
ments are there ? 

Explain the different methods of starting an objection. 

How is an tht^ solvable ? 

How is a mt^fiy/Mi solvable ? 

How is a TtH^Mr solvable ? 

How is a wnftu$f solvable ? 

What reason does Aristotle give for not considering 

the t) mZ(^9 »mi fm%v9 as riwt h^vfitifMirH ? 

How is a solution of them effected ? 
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ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 



BOOK III. 



CHAP. I. 

What importance does Aristotle ascribe to the ai(k 
in rhetoric ? 
Does he ascribe any importance to the inrU^tnt} 
In what does he consider it to consist ? (iv.) 
But why does he treat only of the Af(if when he as- 
cribes importance to the vwU^t^n ? (vi. and vii.) 

Does he make any distinction between the style of 
poetry and orations ? 



CHAP. II. 

Define the ?J^i ^^9 or excellence of style. 

It seems that Aristotle in this definition notes two 

G 
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things as conducive to the )Siwi i^tti viz. t« ^«^ uvmi and 
'if^hrwrmw ; how are these attained in style? (ii. iii. and iv.) 

Why does Aristotle object to the too frequent use of 
yxmrrmf OT cxotic words, mxMnf^iftf or Dewly coined words^ 
and iiirx$H or compound words ? 

Is the orator obliged to confine himself to the use of 
the Kv^m or words in common use, or is he at liberty to 
use the other species occasionally ? 

What advantage does the use of the xl^m contribute 
to style i 

What advantage does the use of the yXmrmi^y &c. con- 
tribute to style when sparingly used ? 

When Aristotle says that in thd use of ornament we 
should seek to escape observation^ and avoid a studied 
manner, what would be the consequence of the neglect 
of this twofold precept ? (iv.) 

Does Aristotle lay great stress on the proper use of 
appropriate metaphors in an oration ? 

For the selection of metaphors what precepts does 
Aristotle give ? (iic xii. xiii.) 

From what sources then arc appropriate metaphors 
deduced ? (xiii.) 



CHAP. in. 

What nouns docs Aristotle mention as contributing to 
a frigid style ? 
When do epithets render an oration frigid ? 
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Is the too frequent use of appropriate epithets approved 
by Aristotle ? 

When do you conceive a metaphor and epithet unbe^ 
coming ? (chap. ii. 9.) 



CHAP. IV. 

In what respect does the tixtn differ from the ^r«f •^i ? 
Why does Aristotle caution the orator against the too 
frequent use of the tizm ? 

Can the fivr«i^9^tk be enunciated as the thUtf, and th^ 

UKit9 as fMrai^9^ti ? 

How would you change a f^Btm^o^tk to an tifUtf} 
On what principle must the ilutw be constructed to be 
appropriate ? 



CHAP. V. 

In what does excellence of style (j^uh «<rr«) consist ? 

On what does purity of style {rl Ixxv^^ut) depend ? 

Do I understand you to say the first consists in the 
proper use of words, and the latter in their clear and 
proper arrangement ? 

Why does Aristotle distinguish the ii Ixk^fi^w, (chap. 
V.) the tyitH, (chap, vi.) and the fi w^$9, (chap, vii.) from 
the rl #%iyM tiK J^iim ? (chap. viii. ) 

Do 1 understand you to say, because the first are es- 
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seDtial to style, or by which it becomes calculated to 
effect persuasion, and the latter only accidental to style, 
or contributing to give it elegance an4 beauty ? 



CHAP. VI. 



How is elevation of style (• ty*t) attained ? 



CHAP. vn. 

When will the r) ir^§9, or becoming in style, be at-- 
tained? 

You say that the rl if^$f in style will be attained, if it 
be passionate, expressive of moral character, and suited 
to the subject ; what do you mean by the t) i&n AfiuPf ? 
(vide Annotationes vii. 6. Vater.) 

When Aristotle treats of the rl i$H in style, do you 
consider the r& i^t }^i as belonging to the h rf Sfiu fZ xi- 
yrrt, one of the distinctions of viann in the first book ? 

In treating of the in'm^ Sl/mi in the second book, and 
again in this book, on the subject of style, explain the 
threefold manner in which Aristotle has treated of this 
distinction of <B'/(^'£t^ (vide Riccobon in Lib. IL cap. i. p. 
153. and Lib. III. cap. vii. p. 246.) 
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When Aristotle says the style is becoming wh^a 
adapted to the 1{ut, what meaning do you attach to the 
woi*d fSfif ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

What precepts does Aristotle give on the rl oyiifm i^ 

How many species of the • /v9/«^ does Aristotle men- 
tion? 

Of these^ which is the only one, out of which it is im- 
possible to construct any metre, and therefore appro- 
priate ? 

Which of the two species of Pseans is most proper 
for the commencement and the conclusion of a speech? 



CHAP. IX. 

Define the Ai(<f v^ofotn and umtrT^mftftifn* 
How many species of the ^iV^*; are there ? 
In treating of the ii ^n^m n$ Ai{i#f what division does 
Aristotle make ? 



■nfMMHM^w^ 
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How many distinctions of the ri «^SH ** ^•^ •"^ 
there ? 

Which of these is the most proper for orations ? 

How many species of the in^u^ are there ? 

What do you mean by a m^i^t i^txis ? 

Of the m^i^H which consists of clauses, what subdis- 
tinction does Aristotle make ? (7. 9.) 

What is meant by the Km^htmi and icm^^fUtmwH ? 



CHAP. X. 

Does the invention of the tirriU and tv^^xifuvtrn of style 
belong to rhetoric ? 

What reason can you give from the first book of rhe- 
toric that they do not? (Book I. chap, ii.) 

Which do you consider are the most approved iifrnm 
and iv^MBi^vfrM of style ? 

Why are the simile and metaphor most approved ? 

Can you infer from Aristotle's general inference that 
^^ those beauties and elegancies of style are most ap* 
proved which are the quickest in communicating infor- 
mation," any particular rule for the selection of fc>ltyti|writ 
or arguments ? 

In treating of such Arr^ as metaphor, simile, enthy- 
mem, and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of 
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antithesis as belonging to the r« ^%vm th* xi^wf, and the 
others Mmrtk rnw iUttat r«v xtyfufv} (chap. ii. 6. ix. 7*) 

Enumerate the iarruk with which the orator should 
seek to grace his speech. 



CHAP. XI. 

How does metaphor differ from personification ? 

You have stated that such metaphors are most ap- 
proved as are not too obvious ; how will an orator avoid 
this fault in the selection of his metaphors, and at the 
same time render them more approved ? (vi.) 

When will a sentence be more elegant ? 

Do I understand you to say in proportion as it contains 
a greater number of these ornaments ? 

Are hyperboles and proverbs ever metaphors ? 

Do these contribute to the elegance of a sentence ? 

Does the use of hyperbole become the young a^ well 
as the old ?* 



* However ready we may be to ackoowiedge the wouderful acuteness 
and subtlety of Aristotle's mind, in unfolding the whole art of rhetoric, 
his judgment of true wit, from the samples aflforded in this chapter, cou- 
viuces us, that he was a more profound philosopher than agreeable com- 
panion. We have therefore, perhaps prudently, refrained from noticing 
the witty applications of metaphor and hyperbole, which he has made, as 
some general questions on the ^<$ will be subsequently introduced. 



.^ -». I*. 
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CHAP. XIL 

What distinction of style does Aristotle first make 
when he wishes to ascertain the kind of style most 
adapted to each species of oration ? 

How many species of the xil^ AynfMrruA are there ? 

To which species of oration are the xiin SSuni and ifmSn' 
rlxn most adapted ? 

Which of the two species of oration^ the judicial or 
deliberative, require the greatest accuracy of atyle ? 

Does the Kkln mytfnfftmi suit the demonstrative species ? 

Is nicety and precision essential in the judicial species, 
and what is the objection to too great nicety and prod* 
sion in the deliberative species ? 



G£NEBAL QUESTIONS 



OH TIB 



SECOND PART OF RHETORIC 



JLN treating of the aif^ does Aristotle propose to oon<^ 
sider first its nature and the matter of which it is 
formed ? 
In doing this does lie not consider, 
1st. The matter of which it is composed as words ; 
2nd. Its forms— ^f which one is the essential or nio- 
dification of the matter, by which it becomes 
adapted to its purpose of effecting persuasion j and 
another, which is the accidental, or the figure^ or mo- 
dification of the matter, by which it becomes adapted 
to its purpose of pleasing the ear ) 
8rd. Of the m^tutt, or introduction of metaphor, apo- 

th^m, and wit ? 
Aristotle has hitherto treated of the nature of style 
and its modifications ; what does he secondly, and lastly 
propose to consider ? 

H 



I 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Enumerate the rA fti^ of orations. 

Why does Aristotle object to more than tber^MwH 

andf/rric? : ;:•:/.." 

How many and what are the rA fti^ which Aristotle 

treats of? 

Why has he treated of them when he set out with ob- 
jecting to them ? 

To which of the species of oration is the it^^wn pecu- 
liar? • ^'? . W ^ ' -■ •■ ' -' ' , 

Does the deliberative species always require as many 
parts as the judicial ? and which are the parts which it 
does not require ? 

When does it require the v^m^ (xiv. 11.) mtnfm^m^^^i, 
and htuAf? 

Is the M)i»^ always necessary in the judicial species ? 

Of how. many parts will a judicial oration delivered by 
an accuser be composed ? 

Under which of these parts is the rA f^ mirOimm or 
refutation^ and the J^fwrfem^»iU)A or contrast of ai^- 
ments^ included when the oration is delivered by an 
accused? 

Why should they not be included in the ry^mtf or 

MXtyH? (4.) 



CHAP. XIV. 

Give the definition of w^^^futf } 

From what sources are the ir^*JfMi in the demonstrative 
species drawn ? (2.) 
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What ought to be the chief object of a judicial r^- 
futf? (6.) 

From what sources are judicial it^^umk drawn ? 

Who is most likely to draw the matter of his ir^W^^t 
m T«v )AyrfH — the accuser or accused ? 

Turn to the oration against Ver res : (Act. Sec. Lib. iii.) 
and tell me from which of the sources Cicero's ex- 
ordium is drawn. 

In which of the parts of a judicial oration, delivered 
by an accused, would the orator be most likely to have 
recourse to the vUrut h rS n$u r«tl ?AyrrH ? 
. Are they^ admissible in all parts ? 

In which part of the oration does the accuser intro- 
duce the «i ir^ imfi^X^i^ ? 

What is the objection to their being mentiohed in the 
In which part of the oration does the accused reply 

to the tA w^ imt/Uxirl 

What is the orator's object when his ir^^HMf is drawn 

M fv MM^mfV ? (7.) 

Does the deliberative species always require the 



CHAP. XV. 

t 

The reader is referred to Hobbes's Brief for the riwH 
on this chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

What kind of ii4yiifH does Aristotle prefer in the de^ 
monstrative species of oration ^ 

May the proof and amplification be blended in this 
species ? (vide Riccobon in cap. xvL hnjus libri.) 

What is the objection to a continaous li«y«nc (if4«) 
in this species ? 

In a judicial oration should the i^iyiiarH be Ipt^ or mmnk 

What matter does the accuser natarally relate in his 
ji hw^H ? (iT. line 6.) 

How does the lur/n^ii of an accused differ from an 
accuser's ? 
What relation is there between the ^nr/ntm and the 



* QuoDiam narratio est renin exj^licatio, et qusdam quasi sedes ac fuH- 
damentum coostituends fidei, ea sunt in ea servaDda maxime, que etiam 
in reliquis dicendi partibu*, que partim lunt necesiaria, partial assamta 
ad oraaodum. 

Nam ut dilttcide probabiliterque narremus, Decestariam est; sed at- 
sumimus etiam suavitatem. Probabilis autem narratio erit, ai per- 
sonit, si temporibus, si locis ea, qu« narrabaotur, cootentient; ai ca- 
jusque facti et eventi causa pouetur, si testata dici ridebuotur, si com 
homioum opinione, auctoritate, si cum lege, cum more, cum reli|fiafie coo> 
juDCta, si probitas narrantis significabitur, si antiqnitas, si memoria si 
oration is Veritas, et vitae fides. Suavis autem narratio est, quas babet ad- 
mirationes, exitus inopinatos, intcrpositos motus animonim, colloqtiia 
personarum, dolores, iracundias, metus, Ictitias, cupiditatei. Cjcerv. de 
Orator. Parti t. 
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On what points should an accused refrain from 
dwellings and when should both the accuser and 
the accused dilate on circumstances in the li«y«* 
<rif?(8.) 

Is it of consequence to the orator to vest him- 
self with moral character^ and to adapt bis liiy^fH to 
the wlfftH, in order that the one may support the 
other? 

Is it of consequence to the orator to vest himself with 
moral character^ (70 and ought he to do this at the com- 
mencement of bis htr^if} (10,) 

Does the deliberative species of orations require a 

When is a IfvyvvH used in this species ? 

When it is used has it any resemblance to the s«ci(- 



CHAP. XVII. 

What are the four questions for proof in an accuser's 
oration ? 

Has the )««y«^ previously prepared the judge ? 

Can you repeat the division which Aristotle made 
of iy»A4pir« in the first book (chap. xiii. 7*) and 
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reconcile it with the questibos to be prored by an ac- 
cused as stated in this chapter^ viz. 

either >r# w yty»M9 
or lkfm1li)m/k 

or h't w rinjitg S tftt huUtH ? 

Suppose the accuser charges the accused with a de- 
liberative injury^ what cause will he assign for the action 
done 7 (Book I. chap. 10.) 

Supposed the accused is compelled by weight of tes- 
timony to aclmowledge the commission of the met and 
hurt done, but denies the ^^mi^tt: if he proved thai 
the act was done fA il «cvr«» or $ ^fiywK^— would it be 
a refutation of the accuser?* (vide Book I. chip* 
X.6.) ' 

Suppose the accused acknowledges the act to hive 
been done^ and that act to have been hurtful^ but 
demes the w^^h, on which points will he dwdl in 
the refutation ? 

What do you mean by refutation^t and is the refuta- 
tion in a measure different from proof ? 



* Aut Jure ftustum, depellendi aut ulfcitceodi doloris f^tta, mat pittas 
tiiy aut pudieitic, aut religionis, aut patriiB nomiBe, ant dcaiqat m^ 
ccttitate, infcitia, casu. Nam %jxm motu anlmi et pgrtnifwitiopa iKia 
ftine ratkme soot, ea defeDakmem oootra crimen, in le^tiaaii Jadicai» 
non habenty in liberis ditceptationibos habere potsant Qc Ornt. Paitit. 

t Ea qu9 ad fidem fuiendam pertinent in coaflfmatinni— m le- 
prebentionem dividuntur. In ooofirmando nostra probam vnlnna; 
in reprebendendo redarguere contraria. Q'loniam igitnr osat qnod 
in controTertiam venit, id aut sit, necne tit, ant qnld lit, aat 4|aalB tit, 
qaaritur, primo coujecture, in altero definitio, in tertia ratia. O^ 
..OratP^rtit. 
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What chiefly constitutes proof in the demonstrative 
species? (3.) 

What species of the ir/mc iu^ rw Itkfwm is mostly 
used in the deliberative ? 

Do you recollect any precepts if^ich Aristotle gives on 
the use of enthymems as proofs ? 

Why should they not be used when the orator seeks 
to excite the passions ? 

Why should they not be used ip^^ or in a continued 
series ? 

To which of the three distinctions of ^kruf in the first 
book^ and to which species does Aristotle reduce the 

How is the refutation effected by enthymem ? (Book 
IL chap. XXV. 1.) 

Ought not an accuser to notice the objections which 
the accused is likely to bring forward before he states his 
own? 

Why should he not^ and when is a violation of this 
order unobjectionable ? 

Ought the accused to refute his adversary before in- 
troducing his own proofs ? 

What reason can you assign for this order in the 
proof? 

Are Y^ftm admissible as proofs, and which species is 
the best? (Vide Book II. chap, xxi.) 
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How many distinctions of the r« <rxnf»ti '^ Ai|i«K are 
there ? 

Which of these is the most proper for orations ? 

How many species of the irt^itiif are there ? 

What do you mean by a m^ttlif ie^xi$? 

Of the m^i^^s which consists of clauses, what subdis- 
tinction does Aristotle make ? (7. 9.) 

What is meant by the ir«^iVjk>«-K and it^^^mth ? 



CHAP. X. 

Does the invention of the iaruk and tt)9««i^vrT« of style 
belong to rhetoric ? 

What reason can you give from the first book of rhe- 
toric that they do not? (Book I. chap, ii.) 

Which do you consider are the most approved iaruk 
and tv9«M^vrr«c of style ? 

Why are the simile and metaphor most approved ? 

Can you infer from Aristotle's general inference that 
** those beauties and elegancies of style are most ap- 
proved which are the quickest in communicating infor- 
mation," any particular rule for the selection of bl9^A4***r« 
or arguments ? 

In treating of such ^Utim as metaphor, simile, enthy- 
mem, and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of 
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antithesis as belonging to ttie r« ^iif<« r^v yJifynf, and the 
others Mrr^i r^y ^U^mf m Aiyi^Mv? (chap. ii. 6. ix. 70 

Enumerate the iurrum, with which the orator should 
seek to grace his speech. 



CHAP. XL 

How does metaphor differ from personification ? 

You have stated that such metaphors arc most ap- 
proved as are not too ob\ious ; how will an orator avoid 
this fault in the selection of his metaphors, and at the 
same time render them more approved ? (vi.) 

When will a sentence be more elegant ? 

Do I understand you to say in proportion as it contains 
a greater number of these ornaments ? 

Are hyperboles and proverbs ever metaphors ? 

Do these contribute to the elegance of a sentence ? 

Does the use of hyperbole become the young a^ well 
as the old ?♦ 



* However ready we may be to acknowledge the wouderful acuteness 
and subtlety of Aristotle's mind, in unfolding the whole art of rhetoric, 
his judgment of true wit, from the samples afforded in this chapter, con- 
vinces us, that he was a more profound philosopher than agreeable com- 
panion. We have therefore, perhaps prudently, refrained from noticing 
the witty applications of metaphor and hyperbole, which he has made, as 
some general questions on the ^<$ will be subsequently introduced. 
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How many distinctions of the r« c^v** t!« Ai8i#^ are 
there ? 

Which of these is the most proper for orations ? 

How many species of the nri^ttl^f are there ? 

What do you mean by a m^itl^H «^i$? 

Of the iFi^i^f which consists of clauses, what subdis- 
tinction does Aristotle make ? (7. 9.) 

What is meant by the tot^htm and iTM^fuwTtf ? 



CHAP. X. 

Does the invention of the m(rrtm and tv^Mu^vrr* of style 
belong to rhetoric ? 

What reason can you give from the first book of rhe- 
toric that they do not? (Book I. chap, ii.) 

Which do you consider are the most approved Jkartm 

and iv^ttufUvrrm of Style ? 

Why are the simile and metaphor most approved ? 

Can you infer from Aristotle's general inference that 
'^ those beauties and elegancies of style are most ap- 
proved which are the quickest in communicating infor- 
mation^" any particular rule for the selection of l9l«p|M«r« 
or arguments ? 

In treating of such mn-um as metaphor, simile, enthy- 
mem, and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of 



